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MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


BETHLEHEM. 

S there are two days in the year which stand 

foremost among all sacred anniversaries— 

the days, namely, which commemorate, the one 

the birth, and the other the death of Jesus Christ 

—so there are two localities in the Holy Land 

which stand prominent among all others, and 

-. awaken in the highest degree the reverence 

f=, and awe of the Christian pilgrim. They are the 

_~ places where stood the manger in which Jesus 

was born, and the sepulchre in which his body 

was buried. The Holy Sepulchre is at Jerusa- 

lem ; while the niche in which stood the man- 

ger that formed the sacred cradle is still shown, 

on the spot where the infant Jesus was first 

laid in it, six miles distant from Jerusalem, at 
Bethlehem. 

The road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem lies 
through a valley, or series of valleys, which 
were the scenes of many of the most remarka- 
ble events of the Scripture history. The town 
itself, as it appears when it first comes into the 

BXPLOIT OF THE THREE MIGHTY MEN. view of the traveler approaching it, is seen crown- 
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ing the summit of a hill that extends from east | 
to west, and is inclosed on every side by a beau- 
tiful country of hills and valleys, all well watered, 
and covered at the proper season of the year 
with a rich and beautiful vegetation. There are 
groves of olive-trees and figs—and fields of corn 
and grain—and vineyards planted on terraces, 
formed by ancient walls built to support them, | 
along the slopes of the hills, with tall watch- 
towers here and there for the protection of the 
fruit, and ancient walls and cisterns—some fill- 
ed with water, and some exhausted and dry— 
and monuments, and sepulchres, and conse- 
crated spots, marked by the footsteps of pil- 
grims as the scene of some event or incident of 
sacred history. In a word, the whole region is 
full of relics, traces, and memorials, commem- 
orating the transactions of which it was former- 
ly the scene. 


| 


RACHEL’S TOMB. 

Conspicuous among these objects, and more 
ancient in respect to its origin than any other, 
is the Tomb of Rachel, the wife of the patriarch | 
Jacob. This tomb stands upon an eminence by | 
the wayside, not far from Bethlehem. It con- 
sists, at the present time, of a small mosque- 
like edifice covered by a dome. It contains two | 
apartments—one, toward the east, is open ; the | 


other, toward the west, is closed, and contains 





the tomb, which, as it appears at the present | 
day, is an oblong mound, like a common grave. 


The peculiar circumstances which attended the 
death and burial of Rachel, and those which 
have since occurred to perpetuate the memory 
of the event, render it highly probable that this 
is indeed the actual spot in which the body of 
the venerable Hebrew mother was really in- 
terred. 

The death of Rachel oecurred under such cir- 
cumstances as to make a very deep and affecting 
impression on the mind of her husband. He | 
was traveling with her and the rest of his family 
from Bethel to Mamre (afterward Hebron), in | 
order to visit his father, Isaac, who was at that | 
time there, when she suddenly fell sick by the 
way ; and, after a brief period of excitement, 
suffering, and alarm, she died, leaving the infant, 
subsequently named Benjamin, motherless in 
his father’s arms. Jacob buried her where she | 
died, and erected a monumental pillar upon the 
spot, to mark the grave. The very deep impres- 
sion which the death of Rachel under these cir- 
cumstances made upon the patriarch’s mind, is 
shown by his affecting allusion to it on his own 
death-bed, many years afterward, and by the 
prominence which he gave to the event in re- 
viewing the circumstances of hiis history: ‘‘ As 
for me,’”’ said he, ‘‘ when I came from Padan, 
Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan in the 
way, when yet there was but a little way to 
come unto Ephrath : and I buried her there in 
the way of Ephrath ; the same is Beth-lehem.” 
(Gen. xlviii. 7.) Though at the time when he 
said this the venerable patriarch was 80 much en- 
feebled by infirmity and age that he was scarcely 








censcious of what was taking place around his 


dying bed, his thoughts instinctively recur to 
the scenes and incidents through which he had 
passed in former years, and he recounts calam- 
ities long gone by, as if they were present sor- 
rows. 

The monument which Jacob erected over 
Rachel’s grave, and the general feeling of ven- 
eration with which Rachel was regarded, marked 
the spot so effectually as to make it universally 
known to the several generations which imme- 
diately succeeded the age of the patriarch. 
Moses alludes to the pillar as still standing at 
the day when he wrote his history ;* and sub- 
sequently, in the time of Saul, a rendezvous is 
appointed at the place, implying that it was a 
spot then universally known.t From that day 
to this it has been visited and described by a 
constant succession of travelers, bringing its 
identity down, by an almost uninterrupted suc- 
cession of proofs, to the present day. 

THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 

Not far from the city of Bethlehem, in a south- 
westerly direction, perhaps a mile from the pres- 
ent wall ofthe city, is a natural fountain or well, 
which is celebrated as the scene of a remarkable 
incident narrated in the history of King David, 


| or rather in the account given of some of his 


most distinguished warriors, at the conclusion 
of the history of his life. In enumerating the 
great exploits which some of these men per- 
formed, it is said that one time, during the wars 
which David waged against the Philistines in 
the course of his reign, a body of the enemy had 
taken possession of Bethlehem, and had fortified 
themselves there, while David himself was shut 
up in a stronghold situated on one of the ad- 
joining heights, from which Bethlehem was full 
in view. While thus situated, David's men suf- 
fered greatly from thirst, while the Philistines, 


| being in possession of the well watered grounds 


about Bethlehem, were abundantly supplied. 
Under these circumstances David one day, when 
reconnoitering the position of his enemies, re- 
memtering this ancient well, longed for a drink 
of its water, and said in the presence of the 
officers who stood around him, “ Oh that some 
one would give me drink of the water of the 


| well of Bethlehem which is by the gate.” Hear- 


ing this, three of his mighty men undertook the 
task of accomplishing the wish of the king. It 
is true that in speaking these words David did 
not probably mean seriously to express a wish 
that the water should be brought to him. The 
desire was doubtless a mere passing thought, 
which found utterance almost involuntarily. 
He was looking at the walls of the city and at 
the lines of the Philistines’ encampment, and 
said, as if thinking aloud—How good it would 
be to have a drink from the well that stands by 
the gate! The three men, however, fired by the 
ambition and military ardor which in those days 
sought their gratification in the performance of 
daring personal exploits, immediately undertook 
to accomplish the king’s desire. They rushed 
desperately forward, broke through the enemy's 
* Gen. xxxv. 20. + 1 Sam, x. 2. 
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lines, drew water from the well, and came back, 
fighting their way through all opposition; and 
thus, flushed and breathless with excitement and 
exertion, they brought the water and offered it 
to the king. All who witnessed the deed won- 
dered at the presumptuous daring which the 
three warriors displayed in it, and were aston- 
ished at the success of the'exploit. A great 
impression was made too upon David’s mind by 
the transaction. He would not drink the water, 
but poured it out as an offering to the Lord. (2 
Sam. xxiii. 14-17.) Todrink it, he said, would be 
like drinking blood, since the lives of men had 
been put in such jeopardy to procure it. So 
he poured it out upon the ground as an obla- 
tion. 

BETHLEHEM, THE NATIVE CITY OF DAVID. 

David’s exclamation of longing cesire for a 
drink from the well of Bethlehem, was prompt- 
ed no doubt, in a great degree, by the fact that 
he had been familiar with the well from his 
earliest childhood, and had often drank of its 
water when a boy. It was in Bethlehem that 
his father Jesse lived at the time when David 
was born; and it was here that Samuel came to 
designate David as the future king of Israel. 
Jesse was a shepherd, and with the assistance 
of his sons tended his flocks in the neighboring 
hills, while the dwelling in which his family re- 
sided, and to which he returned at night after 
the labors of the day were over, was within the 
walls of the town. It was here that Samuel 





came to visit him, and asked to see his sons, that 
he might point out the one whom God should 
designate as the future king. He desired, he said, 
to offer in Bethlehem a sacrifice to the Lord, and 
he invited all the people to assemble and be 
present at the ceremony. Jehovah had pre- 
viously directed him to do this, and to summon 
Jesse and his sons specially to attend, promis- 
ing that when the young men should appear, he 
would designate the one who had been deter- 
mined upon by the divine will as the future 
monarch of the kingdom. 

In obedience to this summons, Jesse came 
himself and brought all his full-grown sons with 
him to the sacrifice, leaving David—whom, as 
he was but a lad, he deemed too young to be 
included in such an invitation—to watch the 
sheep, in their pastures among the hills, with- 
out the city. As the others, who had all grown 
to man’s estate, passed in successsion before 
Samuel, he looked upon them one after another, 
but received no divine token in favor of either 
one of the seven. . 

“* Are these all?’’ said he. ‘‘ The Lord hath 
not chosen any of these.”’ 

Jesse replied that they were all, except the 
youngest—a mere boy, he said—who had been 
left to tend the flocks in the fields. Samuel 
desired that the boy should be immediately 
brought in. They accordingly sent for him, 
and in a short time he came, his bright and 
beaming face flushed and ruddy with haste and 
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excitement. All who saw him were struck with 
the beauty and animation of his countenance, 
and the Lord said immediately to Samuel, Arise 
and anoint him, for this is he.* 

The extreme simplicity of manners that pre- 
vailed in the land of Israel in those ancient 
days, is strikingly illustrated by the fact that, 
after the young David had been set forth by this 
solemn ceremony as the future prince and ruler 
of Israel, he returned to his wonted employment, 
and continued for some time after this to guard 
his father’s flocks in the pastures as before. He 


followed them in the valleys or on the hills, | 


keeping watch over them by day, for the double 
purpose of preventing them from going too far 
astray, and of protecting them from the wild 
beasts which lurked in the dens and ravines of 
the wild and savage country, that lay between 
Bethlehem and the Dead Sea, and returning at 
night, when the flocks were in the fold, to his 
home within the city. He thus, doubtless, while 
a boy, often passed by the well of Bethlehem 
which was by the gate, and stopped to drink 
of the water ; and it is not’surprising that, when 
in his advancing years, he found himself sur- 
rounded by his enemies within sight of Bethle- 
hem, and faint and thirsty from privation and 
fatigue, he should have remembered the cool 
and refreshing fountain where he had so often 
drank when a boy, and have longed for access 
to its water again. 

This celebrated well of Bethlehem is found 
now to be at a distance of twenty minutes’ walk 
from the walls of the city, which would seem 
to be a greater distance than that denoted by 
the sacred writer in this ancient narrative ; for 
he speaks of it as being ‘‘ at the gate of Bethle- 
hem.”” Such a mode of expression, however, 
when used to designate the situation of a well 
—the resort of shepherds with their flocks from 
distant pasturages, and of travelers prosecuting 
long and toilsome journeys—should not be too 
strictly interpreted. Besides, the precise situ- 
ation and extent of the town may have been 
somewhat changed in the course of the many 
centuries which have elapsed since this descrip- 
tion was given. At any rate, there is little 
doubt of the identity of the spot. Although 
water, from its ceaseless fluctuation and flow, 
would seem to form the very type and symbol 
of evanescence, there is really nothing in nature 
more permanent than a fountain or a stream ; 
and no masonry that man ever builds is more 
enduring than that of a well. This fountain 
of Bethlehem, David could remember as hav- 
ing flowed unceasingly for fifty or sixty years, 
and now after the lapse of nearly thirty 
centuries since his day, the traveler who visits 
the spot finds it flowing on with very little 
change. 

THE POOLS OF SOLOMON. 

The whole country in the vicinity of Bethle- 
hem is more abundantly watered than most 
other portions of the Holy Land. The fruitful- 
ness of the soil on the hill sides and the green- 
cs * 1 Sam., 16th chap. 





ness of the neighboring valleys, are due, doubt- 
less, in a great measure to this fact, and there 
stand to the present day the remains of an an- 
cient system of water-works for conveying Wwa- 
ter to Jerusalem, which derived its supplies from 
this region. The reservoirs from which the 
water is taken are situated about two miles to 
the southeastward of Bethlehem, in a secluded 
and lonely valley. These reservoirs have been 
known for many centuries as the Pools of Sol- 
omon. That Solomon constructed such a work 
is stated in sacred history,* and there is no 
special reason to doubt that the ancient tradition 
is correct which assigns these reservoirs and 
the aqueduct which supplies Jerusalem with 
water from them, to him. 

These reservoirs, as has already been said. 
are situated in a lonely valley, two miles from 
Bethlehem. The road to them from Jerusalem 
leaves the Bethlehem road, near the place of 
Rachel’s tomb.t After journeying on from this 
point for two or three miles over a rough and 
rocky road, the traveler at length enters the 
valley, and soon afterward arrives at the pools 
They are situated on the side of a hill, and near 
the spot are the ruins of an ancient Saracenic 
castle or khan. 

The pools are three in number, and are situ- 
ated one above another in the side of a hill 
The reservoirs are of an oblong form, though 
not strictly rectangular, and are four or five 
hundred feet long each, and from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty feet broad 
The cavities which contain the water are formed 
partly by excavations in the side of the hill, and 
partly by walls and embankments built up upon 
the lower side, and strengthened by buttresses 
A considerable part of the excavation is in the 
solid rock, and in some places steps have been 
formed in the rock thus cut away for descend- 
ing to the bottom of the excavations. The wa- 
ter is supplied by springs which issue from the 
ground and from fissures in the rocks. These 
springs, however, do not appear to enter di- 
rectly into the pools. They rise in a subter- 
ranean fountain, a short distance above the 
upper pool. This fountain is arched over and 
closed from view ; but there is an entrance and 
a flight of steps, by means of which those trav- 
elers who are interested in such subterranean 
explorations can go down and examine the 
structure below. It consists of two vaulted 
apartments, formed of arches built in brick and 
stone. There are four springs whose waters 
are collected within these chambers, and from 
them the supply is conducted down the hill 
side, by a subterranean channel which passes 
along the side of the great pools, throwing off 
branches of communication with them as they 
pass. The main channel goes on, and forms 
the aqueduct which conveys the water to Jeru- 
salem. 

This arrangement has led some persons to 
doubt whether the pools were really constructed 
as auxiliaries to the system for the supply of 





t+ See Engraving, page 6. 


* 2 Kings, xx. 20. 
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Jerusalem, or whether they were intended only | me houses. I planted me vineyards. 


to contain water drawn off from that system for 
some other incidental purpose. Some have sup- 
posed that King Solomon, to whose architect- 
ural ingenuity and enterprise the whole work 
is ascribed, had a country villa at this place, and 
that the three reservoirs were built for some 
purpose of irrigation or of ornament for his 
grounds. The expressions which he uses in 
Eccl. ii. 4, 5, 6, when reviewing his experience 
of life, it has been thought may possibly refer 
to pleasure grounds which he laid out on this 
very spot. “I made me great works. I builded 


| 





I made 
me gardens and orchards, I planted trees in 
them of all kinds of fruit. I made me pools of 
water, to water them—with the wood that 
bringeth forth trees.”” Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, in narrating the life of Solomon, is 
thought to have referred to this spot in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘‘ There was a certain place 
about fifty furlongs distant from Jerusalem, 
which is called Etham. Very pleasant is it in 
fine gardens and abounding in rivule‘s of water. 
Thither did Solomon use to go out in the morn- 
ing, sitting on high in his chariot.” 


SOLOMON IN HIS CHARIOT. 


On the whole, it is probable that even if these 
pools were connected with gardens and pleasure 
grounds that were laid out around them, their 
primary design was to aid in furnishing water 
for the city. Such reservoirs, for the storage 
of some considerable quantity of water, it is al- 
ways necessary to provide, in hydraulic works 
of this character that are designed for the serv- 
ice of a great population, in order to equalize, 
the movement, and guard against the irregular- 
ities to which all such systems are necessarily 
subject, both in respect to consumption and 
supply. 

The aqueduct which conveys the supply of 
water from those sources to the city, is a chan- 
nel of masonry, for the most part subterranean, 
which winds along the hill sides by the circuit- 
ous meanderings that are necesgary to preserve 
the level, till it reaches Jerusalem, where it 
crosses a valley over arches of ancient masonry, 
and enters the city on the side of Mt. Zion. This 





aqueduct, though in a ruinous and dilapidated 
state, still fulfills in some measure its function ; 
for the water flows in it to a reservoir in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, to the present day. 

THE ROAD FROM JERUSALEM TO BETHLEHEM. 

Having thus briefly described the various ob- 
jects that principally attract attention in the en- 
virons of Bethlehem, let us now, in imagination, 
accompany the traveler in his journey from Je- 
rusalem thither. He sets out upon his excursion 
in the morning, full of interest and excitement, 
for every portion of the ground which he is to 
traverse is hallowed by the most sacred associa- 
tions. He leaves Jerusalem by the Bethlehem 
gate, and descends into the valley of Gihon, 
passing along by a rough and winding way. 
The path passes down the side of Mt. Zion, the 
declivities of which are seen rising precipitously 
on the left hand, with the walls of the city and 
the tomb of David crowning its brow. The 
scenery is wild and in some sense desolate. 
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There are no dwellings outside the city gates, | bling walls of an ancient fortress—and down 
no suburban villas, no broad avenues filled with | deep in yonder valley are to be seen the founda- 
traffic, no equipages, no groups of pleasure-seek- | tions of a bridge, the superstructure of which 
ing pedestrians—none, in fine, of the indications | has long since been swept away. The traveler 
and tokens which elsewhere mark the environs | moves slowly on through this melancholy but 
of a great and celebrated capital. The road, a | exciting scene of desolation, mounted upon a 
narrow pathway, winds along the declivities of | camel or a mule, and attended by servants and 
the hills, through uninclosed and almost desert- | guides, all clothed in the turbans and in the 
ed grounds, adorned only with scattered olive- flowing robes of the East. He meets now a 


trees, and with ancient ruins. Here are what | group of maidens, going to or returning from 
remains of the arches of the aqueduct—there is | a neighboring fountain, and Rebecca-like, bear- 
a tomb; this declivity is crowned with the crum- | ing on their heads the pitchers which have been, 


WOMEN AT A WELL. 


or are yet to be filled—now a shepherd driving 
a few sheep or goats along the road—and now 
a traveler like himself, mounted on a camel, 
with his tents and baggage borne by another 
camel in his train. Journeying slowly in this 
manner, and turning more and more toward the 


south, he gradually leaves the city behind him” 


and loses it at last entirely from view. 

The road leads him for two or three miles 
along the declivity of a hill which, as may be 
seen by the engraving, rises on his left hand— 
that is, to the east of the road. On the other 
side he overlooks the great plain or valley of 
Rephaim, which was the scene of so many of 
the conflicts between David and the Philistines. 
At length, on the summit of an elevation, at 
some distance before him, a convent comes into 
view. It is the Convent of Elias. The traveler 
ascends to the gates of the edifice. On survey- 
ing the landscape around as he rests at the gate, 
he finds that he is standing upon the height of 
land between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, and 





that both cities are in full view. Servants take 
charge of the animals of the visitors at the door, 
while an aged priest, with a long white beard, 
dressed in the elegant and ancient costume of 
his order, receives the guests with dignity, and 
at the same time with cordiality and kindness. 
He conducts them about the establishment to 
show them the chapels and relics, the paintings, 
and the other objects of religious interest and 
curiosity that the place contains. He takes 
them to the top of the convent too, and points 
out to them the various localities which come 
within the view. He shows them on the north, 
the domes and towers of Jerusalem, crowning 
the summit of a distant hill, and “ there, on the 
south,” he says, “is Bethlehem.” Like Jeru- 
salem it crowns the summit of a hill, which is 
separated only by narrow valleys from higher 
hills and valleys that gather round about it. As 
seen from a distance, the buildings which con- 
stitute the town present so imposing an array 
of walls, ramparts, buttresses, and towers, as to 
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RACHEL’S TOMB. 


convey the impression to the mind of the spec- 
tator, that it must be some ancient and venera- 
ble fortress that he is viewing, and not the mere 
abode of peaceful monks, and humble husband- 
men and herdsmen. 

The traveler, in examining the form and ap- 
pearance of Bethlehem more closely, as it pre- 
sents itself to his view from his station on the 
convent-roof, perceives that it extends along the 
crest of the hill for a considerable distance from 
east to west, and that the western part consists 
chiefly of the ordinary structures of such a town, 
while toward the eastern end there stands a ven- 
erable pile of buildings; detached in some meas- 
ure from the rest, and rising conspicuously above 
them. This group consists of the churches, 
chapels, convents, and walls of inclosure, that 
cover the sacred spot of our Lord’s nativity. 





The traveler gazes at the picturesque and vener- 
able form of this ancient pile, with long and 
eager interest, and then after one more general 
survey of the horizon, he descends with his host 
to the apartments of the convent below. There 
he partakes of refreshments, hospitably set be- 
fore him by the monks—consisting of bread, 
wine, fruits, jellies, and coffee, and other such 
luxuries as the hill sides around them supply. 
The traveler then making a moderate donation 
to the convent, in acknowledgment of the hos- 
pitality which has been shown him, resumes his 
journey. 

Convents like this, scattered every where 
throughout the Holy Land, are the general 
resting-places of pilgrims and travelers—stand- 
ing in the stead, and in some measure serving 
the purposes of inns. In fact, some of them 
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were originally founded with the express design 
of succoring and protecting the Christian de- 
votees who in early ages made Jong and weary 


pilgrimages to the consecrated ground, and who | 


often, long before they reached thcir destination, 
became destitute and helpless beggars. Not un- 
frequently even at the present day the traveler 
in passing by one of these lonely retreats, finds 
a large company of pilgrims at the gates, some 
feeding their horses and mules, others loitering 
about the walls and grounds, and others still 
spreading their rude repasts under tents or in 
the open air. 
pean traveler, who comes to the gates of one 


of these convents at night for the sake of the | 


sense of safety and companionship offered by 
the vicinity of the walls, often finds it more 
comfortable to lodge in his tent without, than 
to seek sleeping accommodations within. Still 


every tourist in Palestine has occasion to think 
and speak well of the convents, and to be grate- 
ful for the protection and succor which he often 
finds in them, whether from within or without 
Thus the accounts of their journeys 


the walls. 





Even the well-appointed Euro- | 


| published by tourists abound in descriptions of 
| their visits to the convents, and of the hospital- 
ity extended to them by the inmates. 

On leaving the Convent of Elias, our traveler 
| descends the hill and resumes his slow progress 
| toward Bethlehem. After proceeding a short 
| distance, he sees a little before, on an eminence 
| upon the left side of the way, a small square 
mosque-like building, one end of which is sur- 
mounted by a dome. It is the tomb of Rachel, 
| which we have already referred to. The road 
divides. A branch turning to the left ascends 
to Bethlehem, while the main road bearing to 
| the right through the valley, leads to the pools 
of Solomon, which we have already described, 
and thence southwardly to the ancient capital, 
Hebron; while a third pathway, turning still 
further to the right, passes across the country 
westward, toward the sea. We take, of course, 
the Bethlehem road, and winding around the 
base of the hill, we approach the city by a ter- 
raced path which ascends the acclivity in an 
oblique direction, and enters at an ancient 





Gothic gate on the northern side. The traveler 
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as he ascends this path looks on terraced walls 
far beneath him, sustaining vineyards and or- 


chards of olives—with here and there a watch- | 
Beyond him, to- | 


tower for guarding the fruit. 
ward the east, he sees the imposing mass of 


walls, buttresses, and towers which constitute | 


the outer inclosure of the Church and Convent 
of the Nativity.. The edifice has the appearance 
of an immense castle. A square tower, rising 
in the centre of it, is the only feature which 
denotes the ecclesiastical character of the struc- 
ture. In the foreground, above the. rocks on 
his right hand, are the walls which inclose the 
dwellings and shops of the town. 

The church and the convent, as is thus seen, 
occupy the eastern, and the dwellings and shops 
of the town the western part of the ridge on 
which the city is built. Between these two 
quarters there is a considerable vacant space, 
which forms a sort of esplanade through which 
the approach to the sacred edifice lies. 

THE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. 


On first entering, however, within. the gate, | 


the traveler and his party find themselves near 
the western end of one of the streets of the 
town, and they have consequently almost the 
whole length of the town to traverse before reach- 
ing the convent buildings. 
very narrow, occupying only the crest of the 
hill, and as the way to the convent lies through 
the principal street, which traverses the town 


through the centre, from end to end, the visitor 
sees almost the whole of it as he passes along. 
The houses are all substantially but roughly 


built of stonc. Many of them, however, are di- 
lapidated and empty. In fact, one graphic nar- 


rator* of adventures in Palestine, describes this | 


street as bordered, not by regularlines of houses, 
but rather by a confused mass of cracked arches, 
rent walls, and small dark stone cells for shops 
—all constructed apparently from the remains 
of former buildings, and forming a dark and 
gloomy labyrinth, in which the inhabitants rather 
burrow than dwell. The people come out from 
these recesses to gaze on the party of travelers 
as they pass along ; and if the strangers evince, 
at any point, a disposition to stop, crowds of 
boys gather around them, and compete with 
great earnestness for the privilege of holding 
the horses and mules. Some portion of the 
traffic of the place is carried on in the open street, 
and the figures and groups which are seen en- 
gaged in it, present a spectacle which is entirely 
in keeping with the mournful scene of desola- 
tion which reigns around them. Here an old 
man is seated on the ground, clothed in tattered 
garments, and having a quantity of wheat before 
him, spread on a cloth, which he is selling by 
the gallon. There is a woman with oranges or 
rice for her stock in trade ; and beyond, peasant 
girls are seen going to and fro, carrying pitch- 
ers of water on their heads, or presenting in 
some other form the strange and picturesque 
reflection of Oriental life and manners. 

The inhabitants of the city do not subsist al- 


* Durbin. 





The town itself is | 





together upon the agricultural products of the 
hills and valleys that surround it. Bethlehem 
is quite a manufacturing town, though the man- 
ufacturing industry of the people takes a form 
that is entire:y in harmony with their condition 
and history. ‘Tley make a great number and 
variety of what may be called religious toys, con- 
sisting of crucifixes, images, beads, and other 
figures, representing holy places, persons, and 
events, which they sell to pilgrims and travel- 
ers.. Some of these figures are carved from wood 
obtained from various consecrated places ; some 
are cut on shells or pear!. and others still are 
cast, some in lead or pe wter, for the poorer pil- 
grims, and others in brouze or even in silver and 
gold. All visitors to the Holy Land become 
purchasers of these memorials. The pilgrims 
buy them as sacred relics, endued, in their im- 


aginations, with some miraculous or magic 


power; while tourists and travelers prize them 


| almost as highly, though in a different way, as 


souvenirs of their visits to these sacred grounds, 
and as the means: of reproducing, in future 
years, the sublime and solemn emotions which 
were originally awakened in their minds by the 
scenes in the midst of which they obtained 
them. 

The place for the sale of these memorials is, 
however, not at Bethlehem, but at Jerusalem 
They are not ready for the pilgrim’s hand until 
they have been taken to Jerusalem, and conse- 


| crated by being laid, with proper ceremonies, on 
| the Holy Sepulchre. 


Accordingly, when they 
leave the hands of the workmen at Bethlehem, 
they are sent to Jerusalem, and when blessev: 
and consecrated at the Saviour’s tomb, are sold 
to the pilgrim and traveler there. 
THE CONVENT BUILDINGS. 

Surveying thus, with constant emotions of 
curiosity and wonder, the strange scenes and 
spectacles which meet his eye in the streets of 
Bethlehem, and attended by a troop of boys, 
who follow the party in hope of being employed 
to hold the horses and mules at the convent 
gates, our traveler passes across the open space 
or esplanade which has already been described, 
as separating the town from the sacred edifices 
The buildings, as he approaches them, have the 
appearance of an ancient and venerable fortress 
The edifice is, in fact, like most other monastic 
establishments in the East, a castle as well as a 
convent ; for in such a land of violence and rev- 
olution, the structures consecrated to the most 
peaceful and holy purposes, have often to serve 
as the only means of protection for their inmates 
against armed and ferocious foes. The whole 
inclosure therefore of the convent buildings 
consists of massive and solid walls, flanked by 
towers and strengthened by buttresses, whose 
continuous masonry, unbroken, except by here 
and there a loophole high up in the wall, frowns 
upon the approaching traveler with an expres- 
sion of defiance and exclusion. The only en- 
trance is by a small postern gate leading through 
a low and narrow archway. The door which 
closes the passage is exceedingly thick and 
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strong, and the passage itself is so contracted | form the nave and aisles; and the ornamented 
that only one person can be admitted at a time, | ceiling above, though injured somewhat both by 
and he must stoop in going in. There was once | the hand of time and of violence, shows many 
a greater gateway, but it was long since built | remaining marks of its ancient beauty. The 
up to increase the security of the inclosure, and | pavement of the floor is worn and broken by the 
is only opened now at long intervals and on | footsteps of the pilgrims of many centuries. 
great occasions. From this church archways and passages open 

On entering within the walls, the traveler | on every side, leading to chapels and oratories, 
finds himself in a sort of vestibule, from which | and also to the convents, for there are two con- 
he is led forward into the church itself, a struc- vents—one maintained by the Latin, and one by 
ture of majestic size and proportions, and ven- | the Greek church. The traveler, as he enters, 
erable with age and decay. Four rows of col- hears perhaps the chant of the service from one 
umns, twelve in a row—all monoliths of beautiful | or the other. of these brotherhoods of monks, and 
marble, and crowned with Corinthian capitals— | the solemn notes of the organ, which, issuing 
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mysteriously from some unseen chapel or choir, | 


fill the vaulted roofs and columned aisles with 
their grand but mournful reverberations. 

The church is built, according to the ancient 
tradition, over the precise spot where the stable 
stood in which Christ was born. The spot was 
determined, and the church was built to com- 
memorate it, at a very early period, by the Em- 
press Helena, who made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in the fourth century, and devoted 
a great deal of time and attention to the work 
of examining the sacred localities, and erect- 
ing churches, convents, monuments, and other 
architectural memorials over them. She made 
minute and precise inquiries in respect to the 
places which she visited, and formed her con- 
clusions only after the most full and thorough 
investigation. She was assisted in some of her 
researches, and especially in those which she 
made at Bethlehem, by the very measures which 
had been adopted by the enemies of Christianity 
for the purpose of deteating such objects as she 
had in view. Until her day the Roman emper- 
ors had all been pagan in their faith, and they 
had made every effort in their power to sup- 
press the new and rising religion. Among other 
measures which had been adopted for this end, 
the Emperor Adrian, finding that the Christians 
in Judea were beginning to regard the places 
which had been the scenes of the leading trans- 
actions in the Saviour’s life with holy reverence, 
determined to desecrate these grounds, by estab- 
lishing pagan altars and instituting pagan rites 
upon those that were most esteemed. So he set 
up statues of Jupiter and Venus on the sacred 
grounds at Jerusalem, and instituted pagan rites 
and ceremonies to be performed around them. 
He established sacrifices and games in honor of 
Adonis, at Bethlehem, onthe ground which the 
Christians had been accustomed to honor as 
the birth-place of Christ. A small church, it is 
said, had been built on the spot before. This 
church, however, was displaced to make room 
for the pagan altar; and games and celebra- 
tions, such as were deemed most abhorrent to 
the pure and simple devotion of the Christ- 
ians, were periodically performed there for the 
purpose of effectually desecrating the ground. 
These profane and wicked orgies, however, only 
served, as it would seem, the more effectually 
to identify and mark the spot, and to preserve 
for future ages a knowledge of the precise lo- 
cality where Jesus was born. 

DOUBT ABOUT THE SACRED LOCALITIES AT BETH- 
LEHEM. 

We say, as it would seem, for the most learn- 
ed and judicious among the sacred geographers 
of modern times have, after all, expressed very 
grave doubts how far reliance can be placed 
upon the tradition which designates the spot 
where the Church of the Nativity now stands 
as the one precisely where the infant Jesus was 
laid in the manger at the inn. It is true that 
the locality has been unequivocally marked, since 
the commencement of the fourth century, by 
architectural monuments erected upon it, and 





a tradition running back for a considerable 
period beyond that time, carries the supposed 
identification of the place to a still earlier ori- 
gin. Still, however, there remains a consider- 
able period, more remote still, during which 
there was ample time for the chain of evidence 
to be effectually broken ; and it is now forever 
impossible to ascertain whether Helena was 
governed, in the judgment which she formed 
in respect to the identification of the ground, 
by substantial proof, or by imagination and 
credulity. 

It is considered a somewhat suspicious cir- 
cumstance, in respect to the claims of this lo- 
cality, to be regarded as the precise birth-place 
of Jesus, that the apartment shown as the sta- 
ble where the birth occurred, is so entirely sub- 
terranean. It is not within the church, but un- 
der it, being a grotto, or cave, entirely beneath 
the ground. The walls of this grotto, too, are 
formed of the living rock, showing that the 
subterranean. character of the apartment could 
not have been given to it by any gradual rais- 
ing of the surface of the earth—such as has 
often been found to take place in the course of 
centuries in and near ancient cities. If the 
apartment where the marble representative of 
the ancient manger now stands is really what 
it claims to be, the ancient stable must have 
been in a cave in the ground. Now, there is 
no allusion in the account given in the Gospels 
to any such subterranean situation of the stable 
in which Christ was born. Still, however, it is 
well known that the grottoes and caves—which 
from some peculiarity in the geological struc- 
ture of the country, are very abundant in many 
parts of Palestine—have in all ages been used 
very freely in that country for the various puir- 
poses and wants of men. We find innumerable 
examples in the history of Palestine, both sa- 
cred and profane, of the occupancy of these 
grottoes, or caves, not only for places of retreat 
and temporary shelter, but also for the perma- 
nent abode of man. They were sometimes even 
fortified, by means of walls, and even ramparts 
built across the entrances to them—thus be- 
coming castles and citadels for the protection 
of life and property against the violence of foes. 
They were also frequently used as places for 
sheltering and protecting domestic animals ; 
and there is therefore no strong presumption 
against the idea that the stable in which Joseph 
and Mary sought refuge, when excluded from 
the inn, might have been a cave. 

Still, however, so many of the sacred locali- 
ties, identified by traditions coming down to 
us from the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, are grottoes and caves, that a certain degree 
of doubt and suspicion is thrown over them all. 
For the birth-place of the Virgin Mary herself, 
the pilgrim is shown a grotto. The place of the 
annunciation is a grotto. So is the spot where 
Mary saluted Elizabeth ; where John the Bap- 
tist was born, where Jesus suffered the agony 
in the garden; where Peter wept in his hour of 


| Tepentance for having denied his Master; and 
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where Jesus was transfigured. In a word, as 
a certain traveler expresses it, wherever you 
go you find that almost every thing is repre- 
sented as having been done under ground. 

Now it is a fact seemingly very significant 
in connection with this subject, that the monks 
and pilgrims of the earliest ages of the Christian 
era, on whom the duty seems to be devoived, 
in the first instance, of determining and iden- 
tifying the sacred localities, were themselves in 
almost all instances hermits and anchorites, 
who chose such dens and caves for their own 
abodes ; and thus these subterranean seclusions 
came to be so connected in their minds with 
religious association and ideas, and so fitted to 
aid in inspiring the solemn emotions which 
they desired the sacred localities to awaken, 
that it is not surprising—if they were governed 





by imagination and surmise in determining 
where the Scripture events occurred—that they 


| 





This reasoning, however, applies perhaps with 
as little force to the Grotto of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, as to any—for that a cave should 
have been used for a stable, in connection with 
an inn, is not at all inconsistent with the known 
usages of those ancient days. Nor is there any 
special reason in this case for discrediting the 
testimony which ancient tradition bears. There 
is no doubt whatever about the identity of the 
town of Bethlehem itself. The question of the 
precise spot of the nativity is thus brought 
within very narrow limits ; and most people de- 
cide to take or reject the grotto beneath the 
church as the exact locality, according as the 
native temperament and constitution of their 
minds leads them to take the greatest pleasure 
in doubting or in believing. 

THE CHURCH. 

The church is built directly over the Grotto of 

the Nativity, vaulted passages leading from it in 


should have often made grottoes and caves the | various directions to the convents and chapels 


scenes of them. 


It is, perhaps, most probable | Some general idea of the plan of the church, 


that grottoes became thus frequently designated | and of the grotto beneath, and of the stairways 
descending to it, may be obtained by the follow- 
ing plan. 


as places of holy memorial for some such reason 
as this. 
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A is the entrance through the outer wall of 
the edifice. 
vances to B, the vestibule already referred to. 
This vestibule contains various tombs and mon- 
uments, and opens into various apartments con- 
nected with it, as represented in the plan, but 
which can not be here more particularly de- 
scribed. From the vestibule the visitor pro- 


ceeds into the church, and advances up the aisle | 


at C, between the rows of Corinthian columns, 
until he enters the choir. The dotted lines at 
D D represent the leading outlines in the plan 
of the grotto below, which will be given more 
in detail in the next engraving. The entrance 


to the staircases leading down to the grotto are | 


on the sides of the altar atE E. The star S on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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From this passage the visitor ad- | 


the floor of the grotto, within a semicirclar re- 
cess or niche, situated between the landings of 
the staircases below, marks the place where 
| Jesus was born, and m is the place of the man- 
ger. The situation of these, and other points 
| of interest in the grotto, will be more clearly 
| delineated in the next engraving. 

THE GRQTTO. 

There are three flights of stairs leading down 
to the grotto.. Two of them open from the sides 
of the altar of the great church above, and the 
third communicates with a smaller church that 
is connected with the Latin convent, and is 
called the church of St. Catharine. The two 
first mentioned of these staircases are to be seen 
at A A on the following plan, and the other at 




















PLAN OF THE GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY. 


B. The former belong respectively to the Greek 
and Armenian churches, and the latter to the 
Latin or Catholic church. The grotto itself 
is brilliantly lighted by lamps that are kept con- 


tinually burning, but if the visitor, in descend- 
ing to it, goes from the Latin convent, under 
the guidance of a Latin monk, he himself, and 
also his attendant, carry torches in their hands, 
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to light their way through the dark subterranean 
passages which, as may be seen by the plan, in- 
tervene between the Latin staircase and the 
interior of the grotto. These passages, as the 
visitor gropes his way through them, present to 
his view various openings leading to chambers 
cut in the rock—and here and there to altars 
and tombs dimly lighted by tapers whose feeble 
radiance does little to dispel the surrounding 
gloom. At G is an altar consecrated to the 
babes whom Herod caused to be slain—in the 
hope of destroying the infant Jesus among them. 
It is called the Altar of the Innocents. Beneath 
the altar is a tomb in which the bodies of the 
children were buried. At D the visitor enters 
a chamber which contains the tomb of the cele- 
brated Christian Father Jerome, who, in con- 
nection with the wealthy Roman matron Paula, 
founded the convent at Bethlehem at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, and spent the 


remainder of their days it it. We shall have 
occasion to speak more particularly of both these 
distinguished saints in the sequel. The tomb 
of Jerome is at E, and at F is that of Paula and 
her daughter Eustachia. 

Returning to the main corridor at H, and 
continuing his progress toward the central grot- 
to, the visitor soon perceives a light shining in 
the passages before him, and at length he 
emerges into the chamber J, which he finds 
brilliantly illuminated by rows of gold and silver 
lamps, of rich and costly workmanship, hanging 
from the ceiling. These lamps. have been pre- 
sented to the church by various princes and 
potentates, in past ages, and are now kept con- 
stantly burning. The visitor advances through 
the centre of the grotto at J, with five oratories 
on each side, corresponding to the ten stalls for 
mules and horses which tradition relates were 





contained in the apartment at the time when 


PLACE OF THE NATIVITY. 


Christ was born. At the upper end of the grotto, 
at a point where the light of the lamps is chiefly 
concentrated, is a semicircular niche, the front 
and sides of which are adorned with columns 


and casings of beautiful marble. On the floor 
of this niche, which is raised two or three steps 


above the general level of the grotto floor, is a 
star, beautifully wrought in mosaic of marble and 
jasper, and surrounded by a silver band. Upon 
this band is engraved aLatin inscription meaning, 
HERE, OF THE VIRGIN MARY, JESUS CHRIST 
WAS BORN, 
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Over this star is a marble altar, and the sides 
and front of the inclosure are adorned with 
splendid draperies, embroidered with gold and 
silver, while a number of golden lamps, hung 
within it, shed a rich and glowing effulgence 
upon the star below. The visitor usually finds 
pilgrims kneeling before this sacred shrine, in 
attitudes of the most profound veneration and 
awe. Sometimes the grotto is nearly filled with 
the devotees that have made their way, by long 
and painful journeys, to the hallowed spot. 

On the right hand of the visitor, as he stands 
facing the niche which marks the birthplace of 
Jesus, is a recess, marked L on the plan, which 
is called the Chapel of the Manger. It contains 
the place of the manger at 4, and at ¢ an altar 
called the Altar of the Magi. This Altar of the 
Magi stands in the place where the magi offered 
their adoration to the infant prince. The Chapel 


of the Manger is formed in a recess cut out ap- | 
parently from the living rock. The sides of it | 


are, however, lined with marbles aid drapery, 
and like the other parts of the grotto, it is il- 
luminated by lamps pendent from the ceiling 
above. The manger is a small square recess, 


THE MANGER. 


containing a marble receptacle, over which hangs 
a beautiful picture of the Adoration of the Magi. 
The floor of the Chapel of the Manger is some- 
what lower than the floor of the grotto, the de- 
seent to it being by steps extending along the 
whole length of the open sides, as represented 
in the plan. 

Whatever may have been the faith, or the 
skepticism, with which the visitor has been ac- 
customed to regard the traditions which identify 
this grotto, and the recesses around it, as the 
scene of the events that occurred on that ever 
memorable night when the Son of God made 
his entrance, as the offspring of a human moth- 
er, into this world of sorrow and sin, it is im- 
possible for him to stand upon the spot which 
has represented it so long, and which contains 

» ? 


so many impressive and solemn memorials of 
the event, without experiencing the most pro- 
found and exciting emotions. The whole as- 
pect of the scene is calculated to fill the soul 
with solemn wonder and awe. The gorgeous 
draperies, the brilliant illuminations, the golden 
lamps, the tall censers, the paintings, the in- 
scriptions, and the reverential attitudes and 
strange dress and demeanor of the pilgrims that 
kneel upon the pavement around him, form a 
spectacle which once seen can never be forgot- 
ten. The mind of the visitor is deeply impressed 
with a feeling of veneration and awe, as he 
gazes upon the gorgeous and solemn spectacle, 
and reflects upon the long duration of the period 
during which the consecration of this spot, as 
the true natal chamber of Jesus, has been re- 
cognized by the Christian world. Almost pre- 
| cisely as it presents itself to his eyes now, it 
has presented itself to the eyes of a long and 
unbroken succession of pilgrims and travelers 
for fifteen centuries past—and it may remain 
equally unchanged for fifteen centuries to come 
PAULA AND JEROME. 

The original establishment of the convents 
and monasteries at Bethlehem 
is attributed to a Roman ma- 
tron named Paula, who, as has 
been already intimated in a 
preceding paragraph, repaired 
to Palestine and took up her 
abode at Bethlehem in com- 
pany with the distinguished 
scholar Jerome, toward the 
close of the fourth century. 
Jerome was born in Dalmatia. 
His parents were wealthy, and 
they made arrangements for 
giving their son a thorough 
education, according to the 

. ideas of their times. He was 
provided with the best teach- 
ers, under whom he made him- 
self master ofall the languages 
then studied by learned men, 
particularly the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. To complete his 
education he went to Rome, 
where he studied for some 

| time under a celebrated instructor named Do- 
natus. 

Unfortunately, as often happens in the case 
| of young men residing as students in gree’ nd 
licentious capitals, Jerome fell, while at Kome, 
into irregular and immoral habits, and he lived 
| for many years a very gay and unscrupulous 
life. At length musing one day at the tombs 
of some of the Christian saints and martyrs, he 
became impressed so deeply with a sense of the 
| great realities of death and of judgment, and of 
his own guilt and folly in devoting his life to 
| pursuits and pleasures which could only end 
in the destroying his soul forever, as to lead 
to a total change in his whole character and 
course of conduct. He abandoned his sinful 
ways, embraced Christianity, and thenceforth 
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devoted his life to the most earnest and perse- 
vering efforts for the promotion of what he 
deemed to be the interests of the cause of 
Christ. He acquired great influence in the 
church at Rome, and was the means of making 
many converts there. Among these converts 
was a di-tinguished and wealthy matron named 
Paula. Paula devoted herself to the cause of 
the church with great energy and ardor. We 
may in another place give a more full account 
of her character and history. It is sufficient 
here to state, that she finally left Rome in com- 
pany with Jerome, to travel in the East, taking 
with her her daughter Eustachia, whom she had 
consecrated to God, asa nun. She left an in- 
fant son behind at Rome. After various jour- 
neyings and adventures in the East she arrived 
at Bethlehem, and there expended her fortune 
in building the Convent of the Nativity. She 
remained an inmate of these institutions during 
the rest of her life. Jerome himself, too, made 
one of the cells of this seclusion his home. He 
there pursued his studies, and wrote many 
books, which exerted a powerful influence in 
their day, and acquired a wide celebrity. The 
world-renowned Latin translation of the Serip- 
tures, called the Vulgate, was in a great meas- 
ure his work. 

Of course under these circumstances, the 
tombs of Jerome, Paula, and Eustachia are ob- 
jects of great interest and veneration to all the 
Christian pilgrims that visit the subterranean 
grottoes of Bethlehem. 





Beyond Bethlehem there is seen on the map 
or view contained 


accordingly took possession of the ground at a 
very early period, and inclosed it with a high wall 
Christians are not allowed to enter any of their 
sacred places, and they are of course very rigidly 
excluded from this. It is said that only two 
Christians have entered this inclosure since the 
days of the crusaders. 

The walls of this inclosure comprise a space 
of two hundred feet long by one hundred and 
fifteen wide, as measured by Robinson. There 
are entrances at two of the corners, through 
which, however, nothing can be seen. ‘The walls 
are fifty or sixty feet high, and there is no win- 
dow or opening of any kind in any part of them 
The height to which the walls have been carried 
is such as to prevent their being overlooked from 
any of the surrounding eminences. Thus the 
precautions taken against the curiosity of the 
Christians are of the most efficient kind. 

Still this vigilence was in some measure 
baffled by the ingenuity and tact of the Rev. Dr. 
Durbin, who visited these countries a few years 
since, and has written a very entertaining and 
instructive account of his adventures. He em- 
ployed a servant of his to go in, and scrutinize 
every thing that he should see in the most careful 
manner. On his return the messenger drew the 
tollowing plan, “to the correctness of which,” 
says Dr. Durbin, “‘ he constantly adhered, un- 
der the severest cross-examinations.”” The 
sepulchres of the patriarchs, within this inclos- 
ure, are richly adorned. They are covered with 
magnificent silken carpets, green, embroidered 
with gold. These carpets are furnished by the 





on page 6, the site j 
of Hebron, a city 
greatly famed as 

the burial place of | 2 





Abraham, Isaac, 

and Jacob. The 
place oftheir burial, 

as related in the 
Scriptures, was the | 
Cave of Macpelah, | 
which was situated | 
at Hebron.* The | 4 
principal part ofthe 





ley, though it as- 
cends to some ex- 











town lies in a val- 


tent up the slope of 
a hill lying to the | 7 
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said to contain the 

Cave of Macpelah, : 
and the tombs of 
the patriarchs, is 
on this hill. The 
Mohammedans hold this spot in very great ven- 
eration, the patriarchs being the fathers of the 
faithful in their church as well as in ours. They 


. Entrances. 


side of the wall. 
3. Tomb of Abraham. 
4. Tomb of Sarah. 


* For an account of the appropriation of this place as 
the burial ground of the patriarchs, see Gen. xxiii, 25; ix. 
49; xxx. 31; 1. 13. 
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- Covered passages ascending out- 
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5. Tomb of Isaac. 

6. Tomb of Joseph (so called) 
7. Tomb of Jacob. 

8. Entrance to the cave. 


Sultans of Constantinople, and are renewed from 
time to time as occasion requires. ; 

The entrance to the Cave of Macpelah is near 
the centre of the inclosure, and it is held se 
sacred that not even the Mohammedans them- 
selves are permitted to enter it. 
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THE VIRGINIAN CANAAN. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 

N Randolph County, Virginia, is‘@ tract of 

country containing from sévén te nine hun- 
dred square miles, entirely uninhabited, and so 
savage and inaccessible that it has fately been 
penetrated even by the most adventurous. The 
settlers on its borders speak of it witha sort of 
dread, and regard it as an ill-omened region, 
filled with bears, panthers, impassable laurel- 
brakes, and dangerous.precipices. Stories ate 
told of hunters having ventured too far, becom- 
ing entangled, and perishing in its intricate 
labyrinths. The desire of daring the unknown 
dangers of this mysterious region, stimulated a 
party of gentlemen, who were ai Towers’ Mount- 
ain House on a trouting excursion, to undertake 
it, in June, 1851. They did actually penetrate 
the country as far as the Falls of the Black- 
water, and returned with marvelous accounts 
of its savage grandeur, and the quantities of 
game and fish to be found there. “One of the 
party wrote an entertaining nartative of their ad- 
ventures and sufferings, which was published in 
astout volume—which every body ought to read. 

During the winter of 1852, several of the 
same party, with other friends, planned a sec- 
ond trip, to be undertaken on the first of June 
following. At that date, so fully was the pub- 
lic mind occupied with filibustering and Presi- 
dent-making, that the notes of preparation for 
this important expedition were scarcely heard 
beyond the corporate limits of the little town 
of M , in the Valley of Virginia. Even in 
this contracted circle the excitement was prin- 
cipally confined to the planners themselves, 
while the public looked on with an apathy and 
unconcern altogether unaccountable. Indeed, 
some narrow-minded “persons went so far as to 
say, that it was nothing but a scheme of idle- 
ness to waste time; and advised the young 
gentlemen to stick to their, professions, and let 
the bears alone. But, as may be supposed, all 
such met the usual fate of gratuitous counsel- 
ors who advise people against their inclinations. 

In the daily meetings which were held for 
five months previous to the date fixed for their 
departure, our adventurers discussed freely and 
at great length every thing that appertained, or 
that could in any way appertain, to the subject 
in view, from the elevation of the mountains 
and the course of rivers, down to the quality of 
@ percussion cap and the bend of a fish-hook. 
They became students of maps and geological 
reports; read Izaak Walton’s “‘ Complete An- 
gler” and “Le Guide et Hygiéne des Chas- 
seurs ;”” consulted Count Rumford and Doctor 
Kitchener, and experimented largely in the dif- 
ferent kinds of aliments most proper for the 
sustenance of the human system. Mr. Penn, 
the author, copied at length a recipe for making 
eat-fish soup, assuring his friends that when 
surfeited with venison and trout, this dish would 
afford them a delightful change. Mr. Porte 
Crayon, the artist, also furnished frequent de- 
signs for hunting-coats, caps, knapsacks, and 
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| leggings, modeled, for the most part, from those 
of the French army in Algiers; “ For,” said 
he, ‘“‘the French are the most scientific people 
in the world; and as they have paid more at- 
tention to the equipment of their army than any 
other, every thing they adopt is presumed to be 
perfect of its kind. 


EN GRANDE TENUE. 


The result of all this studying and talking 
was, that every one differed from his friend, 
and equipped himself after his own fashion; 
and the commissary department suddenly con- 
cluded that biscuit and bacon were the most 
substantial, portable, and palatable articles of 
food known tothe dwellers south of the Potomac, 
and accordingly made arrangements to have 
ample supplies of both ready for the occasion. 

With the opening spring the buds began to 
swell and the blue-birds to warble, and the zeal 
of our adventurers kept pace with the season, 
so that by the first of April all were ready, fully 
equipped, “straining like grayhounds in the 
slip.” The intolerable vacuum between this 
and the starting day might be graphically illus- 
trated by leaving half a dozen blank pages; but 
as such a procedure might be misunderstood, or 
characterized as clap-trap, it may be preferable 
to fill up the blank by introducing the dramatis 
persone who are to figure in the following nar- 
rative : 

Mr. Pewn, an author of some distinction, has 
already been mentioned. He is gaunt and tall, 
with distinguished air and manners, flowing 
and graceful gestures, prominent and express- 
ive eye, indicating, according to Phrenology, a 
great command of Janguage. In this case, how- 
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THE OCOMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 


ever, the science was at fault, for when Mr. 
Penn got fairly started in discourse he had no 
command over his language at all. It poured 
forth in an irresistible torrent, carrying away 
the speaker himself, and overwhelming or put- 


ting to flight his audience. 

Mr. Dinpov, a fine, athletic sportsman, not a 
dandiacal popper at quails and hares, but a real 
Nimrod, a slayer of wild turkeys and deer, to 
whom the excitement of the chase was as the 
breath of his nostrils ; and who sometimes for- 
got even that in his keen appreciation of the 
poetry of forest life. He wasneverknown either 
to be wearied in a hunt or silenced in a debate. 

Mr. Jones was somewhat inclined to be stout, 
not to say fat. Mr. J. was equally fond of rural 
sports and personal comforts. Ambitious of 
being considered a thoroughgoing sportsman, 
he kept the best dog and the most beaut!ful gun 
in the district. He frequently appeared covered 
with his hunting accoutrements, followed by 
his dog, and generally went out alone. Prying 
persons remarked that his game-bag was usually 
fuller when he went out than when he returned. 
Dindon, who was knowing in these matters, 
always said that Mr. J. was a humbug ; that all 
this apparent fondness for the chase was a sham ; 
that Jones, as soon as he got out of sight of 
town, found some shady place, ate the dinnerthat 
stuffed the game-bag, and went to sleep; when 
he woke, would drag himself through a thicket 
hard by, muddy his boots in a swamp, and re- 
turn with the marks of severe fatigue and de- 
termined hunting upon him, and with whatever 
game he might be able to purchase from strag- 
gling urchins or old negroes who had been lucky 
with their traps. For the rest, Mr. Jones had 
some rare companionable qualities. He could 
give a joke with enviable point and readiness, 
and take one with like grace and good-humor. 





The sprightly sketches which illuminate this 
unskillful narrative are the most appropriate and 
shall be the only introduction of our friend 
Porte Crayon. He has rendered the subjects 
with great truthfulness, and has exhibited even 
some tenderness in the handling of them. If 
he has nothing extenuated, he has, at least, set 
down naught in malice. Porte, indeed, mod- 
estly remarks that his poor abilities were en- 
tirely inadequate to do justice either to the sub- 
limity of the natural scenery or the preposterous 
absurdity of the human species on that memor- 
able expedition. 

Mr. Smrrn, a gentleman of imposing presence, 
of few words, but an ardent and determined 
sportsman, and a zealous promoter of the expe- 
dition, completes the catalogue. 

Sometime during the month of May, X. M. C 
(for certain reasons his initials only are used) 
an accomplished and talented gentleman resid- 
ing at a distance from M , received a letter 
which ran as follows : 


“Dear X.—We have fixed upon the Ist of 
June to start for the Canaan Country. Our 
party will consist of Dindon, Jones, Smith, your 
old friend Penn, and myself. Can you join us! 
If so, give us immediate notice, and set about 
making your preparations without delay. | 
would recommend to you to procure the follow- 
ing equipments : a water-proof knapsack, fish- 
ing tackle, and a gun; a belt with pistols—a 
revolver would be preferable, in case of a con- 
flict with a panther; a hunting-knife for gen- 
eral purposes—a good ten-inch blade, sharp and 
reliable. It will be useful for cleaning fish, 
dressing game, and may serve you a turn when 
a bear gets you down in a laurel-brake. Store 
your knapsack with an extra pair of shoes, a 
change of raiment, such as will resist water and 
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dirt to the last extremity, a pair of leggings to 
guard against rattlesnakes, and the following 
eatables: one dozen biscuit, one pound of ham, 
one pound of ground coffee, salt, pepper and 
condiments. This will be the private store of 


each person, the public supplies will be earried 
out on horses. 

“The place-of rendezvous is the Berkéley 
Springs, the day the 31st of May. . 
_ Porte Crarow: ” 


‘Yours in haste, 


The Corre dig Gimaglintce had the 
ification of rece ‘a favorable reply to the 
foregoing : “‘ Mr. X_ si certainly come.” All 
right ; the party is made up. The last of May 
has come. Mr. Crayon, in full hunting costume, 
is standing on the portico of the hotel at 
the > tara a AE ya Smith 
have arrived; eee, have been. ex- 
amined and le. Heve 
comes X. 1 and there’s 
Penn wich Se yr ht se out at the el- 
bows, with a rod like Don Quixote’s lance. 

“ Ah, gentlemen! well met,’’ shouted Penn, 
as they approached. 

“You see before you a personification of 
Prince Hal, at a time when he kept rather low 
company,” quoth Mr. Jones; “‘he looks more 
like Poins on a thieving expedition.” 

“Ah! my fat friend, are you there? glad to 
see you. I have a rod here, gentlemen, that 
will make you envieus. See how superbly bal- 
anced; what a spring it has! the very thing for 
brook-fishing, for whipping the smaller streams 
And then see how easily carried.”” ‘And, suit- 
ing the action to the word, he unjointed it, 
and slipped it into a neat case, portable, light, 
and elegant. ‘I procured one of the same sort 
for Smith when I was in New York. I will 
show you also a supply of artificial flies,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Penn, drawing a leather case from 
his knapsack, “and a fine bug calculated for the 
largest sized trout.” 

Here he produced a bug, which renewed the 
astonishment and hilarity of the company. 


grat the vernacular, Humbug !”’ 


“ What is it for?” ‘‘ What sort of creature 
is itt” ‘* What does it represent ?’’ shouted one 
and all. 

“T have not dipped into entomology lately, 
but I have been assured that this bug is calcu- 
lated to. take none but-the largest fish. No small 
fish will approach ‘it, from personal apprehen- 
sion ; and no trout under twenty-two inches in 

h would venture to swallow it.” 

“Tf I. were called upon to classify that bug,” 

said Mr. Jones; “I would call it a Chimera—in 


“ Come to supper,” said Porte. ‘‘ We start 
at two o’elock to-night by the train.” 

The sun that rose fair sy on the morn- 
ing of the first of June, foun 
entering the United 
of Cumbetland. .“* —— are they!” 
inquired one doe ia. in the bar- 
room. 

“Oh! they be some o” these Hungry fellers, 
I reckon,” replied a gaping stable boy. 

“Right, boy; right!” said Mr. Jones; “quite 
tight; here’s a dime. Landlord, let us have 
breakfast in the shortest time imaginable.” 

The route from Cumberland to the Oakland 
dépét, on the summit of the Alleghanies, and the 
trip from thence by wagon to Towers’, was as 
barren of notable adventure as it was fruitful in 
jokes and hilarity. At Towers’ they found their 
old comrade, Mr. Dindon, who had gone ahead 
to procure guides, horses, &c. 

“Well! what have you brought up ?’’ asked 
Dindon 

“Eleven hundred and forty biscuit, twenty 
pounds of ground coffee, forty pounds of mid- 
dling and two hams ; lard, salt, pepper, sugar, 
et cetera. All well packed and in good order 
What have you done?” 

“The eight loaves of bread are ready.” 
“Good !”—“ The horses are ready.” “‘ Good !” 
— “The guides are still to be looked after.” 
“Hum !—let us see the horses.”’—* Andrew, 
bring out the animals.” 

Lame Kit and Old Sorry here made their first 
appearance on the stage, and were received with 
mingled laughter and indignation. Lame Kit’s 
fore-leg was as stiff as a ramrod ; and Old Sorry, 
among other defects, was blind and distempered 

“What an inhuman idea!” said Mr. Jones ; 
* you don’t really mean to afflict these wretched 
tackies with such loads of baggage as we have 
here.” 

Mr. Dindon was aroused. “I'll bet a thou- 
sand dollars you haven’t two such horses on 
your estate,” 

‘* No, I'll swear to it,” responded Jones. 
I had, I°d have them shot within an hour.” 

“No, sir,” rejoined Dindon, with heat, “I 
mean that you can’t produce their equals for 
strength and endurance.” 

““T won’t take advantage of you,” said Jones ; 
“but will offer you a more equal bet : That if 
you load them with this baggage neither of them 
will live to reach the banks of the Cheat River.” 
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A HUMBUG. 
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THORNHILL’S CABIN. 


but what can be expected of a man educated 
north of the Potomac? What can he know 
about horses ?”’ 

Mr. Jones assumed an attitude confronting 
Mr. Dindon. “I'd like to know,”’ said he, “ if 
Northern horses are not universally conceded to _ 
be superior to Southern ?” 

“Gentlemen,”’ interposed X., “I foresee an 
interminable wrangle. We'll adjourn—cough 
them down.” 

The following day was spent in engaging 
guides. Thornhill, an intelligent, energetic, 
good-tempered fellow, agreed to undertake it. 
His dwelling was a specimen of rural architect- 
ure not noticed by Downing, nor characterized 
by any of the writers on that subject. Porte 
declared it looked like the connecting link be- 
tween a hut and a wood-pile. But, like the pearl 
in the oyster, the gem of disinterested hospital- 
ity is found as frequently in these humble abodes 
as in the proudest mansions of our good old 
State. 

All things being arranged at Towers’ for an 
early start on the third, Crayon and X. M. C. 
shouldered their guns and knapsacks, and start- 
ed for Conway’s, nine miles distant, on the route 
to the Canaan Country. They were to engage 
Conway to accompany the party, and to be in | 
readiness to join the main body as they passed 
in the morning. Crayon had traveled the road 
on a former occasion, and as he pretended to | 
considerable skill i> woodcraft, conf dently took | 
the lead, and struck into the forest by a blind 
path. For four or five miles all went well, until | 
the declining sun was hidden by the tall crowns 
of the firs, and the path became more and more | 
indistinct. Crayon became thoughtful, and drop- | 
ped behind. 

“Whose dogs are these?” quietly asked X. 


Crayon looked up, and saw two wolves stand- 
ing in the path, within thirty paces of them, 
staring with amazement at the strange intruders. 
In the twinkling of an eye his piece was leveled, 
but the wolves, with equal celerity, had betaken 
themselves to the bushes. 

“Well, you don’t say they were wolves! I 
supposed they were some of the neighbor's dogs. 
What a mortification! I might have shot them 
both.” 

“There are no neighbors hereabouts, X., and 
no dogs wandering about The rule is to crack 
away at every four-legged creature you see, and 
the chances are that if is legitimate game. But 
we must be moving ; night is coming rapidly on. 
Push on for Conway’s.” 

Within the next mile Mr. Crayon came to a 
stand-still. ‘ X.,”’ said he, musingly, ‘at what 
hour does the moon rise to-night ?” 

“* Don’t know—haven’t observed—are we not 
near Conway's?” 

“‘ My friend, it is useless to disguise matters ; 
in fifteen minutes it will be pitch-dark. I have 
seen no trace of a path for the last half mile ; 
this country looks strange to me. I couldn’t go 
back if I would, I wouldn't go if I could; we 
should be laughed at.” 

“This life is all new to me,” said X., with 
resignation; “but go om, ‘ond. Pil follow till 
, death.” 

“X., cam you see a star, or any thing that 
mig't serve as a g ide, ~~. i us from 
making circles?” 5 ate 

“ No, I can #é6 nothing but trees and bushes, 
and can hardly see them.” © 

“ Follow on, then ; we'll try it.” 

As they trudged on, the forest grew murkier 
and darker, and the undergrowth more dense 
and tangled. 
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“Where are you, Porte?” “Here; come 
on.”—‘ Ho! I’m up to my knees in a marsh!" 
“Hist! did you hear that?”—‘* Yes; keep 
close, and don’t shoot, or we may kill each othery 
be careful of your fire-arms, and depend on your 
hunting-knife.” ‘‘ Good Heavens! we are get- 
ting into a laurel-brake. Turn back, or we are 
gone.” 

On they struggled, torn by briars, throttled 
by wild vines, and tripped up by fallen timber 

“ Porte! stop. I’m ready to perish with fa- 


tigue ; let us rest a while on this log.” 
“X., did you ever sleep in the woods 1” 
“No, I never did.” 
“Have you any thing to eat in your knap- 
sack ™ 
“Not a mouthful ; 


ten my load, I tum- 
af provsion-bog si 


Sat Y  Lwill take this impressive 
opportunity,‘Mr. X., to read you a lesson in 
woodcraft. Never Jeave the camp without a 
day’s provision with you.” 

“But are we likely to get to Conway's to- 
night ?” 

‘‘ The probabilities seem to be against it; but 
let us try again.” 

Another hour of fruitless toil, and no hope. 

“X., don’t it seem to be getting lighter on 
our left hand ‘” 

** Ho! by all that’s jolly I’m on open ground, 
and feel something like a beaten track under 
my feet.” 

A broad gleam of light shot across the wood, 
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like the sudden flash of a torch, revealing a long 
vista in the forest and the trodden and rutted 
surface of the highway. 

“Whoop! whoop! hurrah !—the moon and 
the big road—the big road and the moon. | 
knew it! I knewI couldn’t be mistaken. Here's 
the stream; we're not a mile from Conway's.” 

The wanderers, notwithstanding their fatigue 
and knapsacks, indulged in a pas de deux and 
an embrace, and cheerily resumed their route 
The moon rose higher and higher; anon they 
heard the bark of a dog—a long-welcome bow- 
wow. X. quoted Byron: 

“Tis sweet to hearthe watch dog’s honest bark.” 

Then they came to a clearing with a double 
cabin in the midst. The chorus of dogs was at 
its full. 

“Get out, ye whelps! Who's there?’ 

“ Hallo! Old Otter, come ont of your den 
Here are friends,” 

The old man stuck his weasel face out of the 
door, and, after a short serutiny, recognized 
Porte Crayon. ‘‘ Well done,” said he; “‘but 
I’m glad to see ye. I heard ye were in the 
country, but I didn’t expect to see ye at this 
time o’ night. But come in, ye must be hun- 
gry. Gals, get up, and find the gentlemen some 
supper.” 

The old man’s buxom daughters tumbled out 
of a bed in a dark corner of the room, and soon 
the fresh-heaped fire roared and sparkled in the 
chimney, and the table was spread with the 
best in the house—¢old bread and meat, fra- 
grant glades butter, rich milk, and maple beer 

As they supped, they narrated 

their adventure with the wolves, 

at which their host chuckled great- 
ly. A bed in the spare room of 
the cabin received the weary 
couple, who slept soundly until 
the morning. “ How delicious! 
what an invigorating atmosphere ! 
what a magnificent forest is this 
that walls us round !” were their 
first exclamations on issuing 
from the cabin. They breakfast- 

ed and took their seats upon a 
- comfortable stump in front of the 

house while Conway completed 

his simple arrangements for the 
journey. “Is the fat gentleman 
in your company this time?’ in- 
quired he. “ Well, I never ex- 
pected to a-seed him agin. Is 
the big-eyed gentleman coming, 
too t—he that writ a book, I dis- 
remember his name. And the one 
with spectacles ?”’ 

“Yes, they are all coming.” 

Anon loud voices are heard 
issuing from the depths of the 
forest, which gradually approach, 
until those of Mr. Jones and 

Mr. Dindon are distinguishable, 

and the words, confusedly min- 

gled, Northern horses—Southern 
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THE MARCH. 


horses—trotters—thousand dollars—Eclipse— | In a short time they crossed another amber 


then a long string of expletives. The head ofthe | 


column emerges from the wood ; this is no other 
than the fat man, stripped to his silk shirt and 
pantaloons, with a great pack on his back and 
a sapling in his hand; he was a good person- 
ification, of Orson of the Wood. He presently 
halted and faced about. 

“Mr. Dindon, I say—hush! you have the ad- 
vantage of wind in this argument, but not of 
reason, You know I am short of breath: I can’t 
walk and discuss at the same time; it is un- 
generous to press it now—wait until we halt 
for dinner. At present, I say, peremptorily— 
hush !” 

The detachment from Conway’s now joined 
the marech—and, whooping, laughing, singing, 
and wrangling, they wound along under the 
gloomy archway of the trackless forest. Thorn- 
hill, with his tomahawk belted about him, led 
the van. Dindon; Crayon, and Penn followed ; 
then came Lame Kit, led by Conway ; and Old 
Sorry, conducted by Powell, a hunter, who was 
engaged to go in with them to bring the horses 
out after they had reached their destination. 
Smith and X. M, C, formed the rear-guard, and 
far behind lagged Mr. Jones, probably with the 
intention, of avoiding useless discussions, and 
of managing his wind to the greatest advant- 
age. After a march of six miles, they entered 
a green glade of great beauty, watered by an 


brook, a tributary of the Ohio, and one of the 
immediate sources, of the Blackwater. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon they emerged from 
the dreary forest into another waving glade, 
and at the further border, Thornhill gave the 
welcome order to halt for the night. Cheerful- 
ly our adventurers deposited their, guns and 
| knapsacks ; and after a brief repose, joined the 
hunters in heaping up dry logs and combusti- 
bles for the camp-fire. How the fire blazed and 
crackled! how grandly the smoke volumed up 
among the lofty tree-tops! The horses, relieved 
of their burdens, were tethered in the glade, up 
to their bellies in grass. While preparations 
for supper were going on, several of the party 
got out their fishing-tackle, and tried the little 
stream that watered the glade. It was alive 
with trout ; and half.an hour after, a hundred 
of the small fry were served up at supper with 
the biscuit and bacon. It was a meal that a 
monareh might envy. . A good bed of hemlock 
branches was duly spread, the fire replenished 
with larger logs ; and the weary party disposed 
itself to sleep as best it might, solace 
or knapsack. The excitement produced by the 
novelty of the situation = X. awake. The 
gloom of the forest around was intense ;. the 
camp-fire blazed in the centre of a group ‘of four 
lofty firs, whose straight and mast-lik nks 


amber rivulet, which they leaped with their | without 


packs and guns. This rivulet was the infant 
Potomac ; that Jeap. was from Maryland it 
Virginia, Now they breasted a 

long, tiresome tug it. was, that took the = 
out of more than one of the party who started 
fair that morning... On the summit they took a 
breathing spell, This is the dividing-ridge be- 
tween the waters of the East and the West. 
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Presently a noise was beard in the forest— | seemed bursting with suppressed laughter ; while 


a wild, unearthly ery—an incomprehensible 
sound—every body sprang up. ‘“ What the 
deuce is it!” inquired the sleepers, rubbing 
their eyes. “Gentlemen,” said Mr. Dindon, 
deliberately cocking his rifle, “ get your arms 
ready. I know that sound well—it is the cry 
of a wolf.” Again the terrible voice echoed 
through the wood, nearer and more distinet. 
#here was a general clicking of gun¢locks ;— 
Jones, who had made himself a comfortable 
nest at the foot of a tree, pitched into the cen- 
tre of the group ; Crayon sat the picture of de- 
liberate valor, with hunting-knife in one hand, 
revolver in the other, and a rifle lying across 
his lap; X. crept on all fours to get possession 
vf his double-barrel ; Penn, in whose poetic 
bosom the joy of meeting with an adventure 
over-balanced every personal consideration, with 
nervous haste drew forth his book, and began 
noting down the incident ;—Thornhill and Pow- 


ell, however, so far from evincing any anxiety, | 


Conway sat smoking his pipe with imperturb 
able gravity. Here is an extract from Mr. Penn's 
note-book : 
| “Camp No. 1—10 o'clock p. m.—Disturbed by a 
| terrible cry, somewhat resembling this: too-too 
—too-hoo—too-too—too-hoo. Supposed to be 
wolves or panthers. In momentary expectation 
of an attack. If we perish... . Half-past ten 
Sounds ascertained to proceed from owls of the 
| largest size, but not dangerous. Camp calm, 
and disposed to slumber.” 
Next morning our adventurers were stirring 
| betimes—refreshed the half-extinct fire—dis- 


| patched a hasty breakfast—and resumed their 


march before sunrise. This was a hard day for 
most of them. The broken sleep and unusual 
beds had not done much to repair the fatigues 
of the previous day—the hills were steeper, and 
the fallen timber cumbered the route so greatly 
that they were frequently obliged to make long 
détours to find a passage practicable for the horses 
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THROUGH THE WOODS. 


The bodies of these fallen giants afforded quite seize Old Sorry by the same appendage. He, 


a curious spectacle as they lay prone and supine, 
singly and in monstrous heaps; frequently, a 


hundred and fifty feet in length, and eighteen | 


in girth, coated with a rich covering of moss, 


and their decayed wood affording a soil for 
thickets of seedlings of their own and other 


species. Sometimes they were seen spanning 
a ravine at a giddy height, like suspension- 
bridges, the parasite growth forming a parapet 


however, being too blind to see the justice of 
such a proceeding, relieved himself with a kick. 

The hunters had been dodging the laurel- 
brakes all day. They seemed to dread the 
passage, and would frequently go miles around 
to avoid it. They had stories of men who had 
spent days in them, wandering in circles, and 
| who had finally perished from starvation; and 
| they say when once fairly in there is no calcu- 


or hand-rail, as if for the safety and convenience | lating when you will get out. Some of these 
of the passer. Sometimes the faithless surface | brakes extend for many miles, and are so dense 
yielded to the tread, and the astounded hunter | that even the deer can not pass except by find- 
found himself imbedded to the armpits, in what | ing the thinnest places, and when the experi- 
he had supposed to be solid wood. The climb- | enced woodman is forced to eross, he always 
ing of these barricades was one of the principal | seeks a deer-path. The ponderous strength 
items in the fatigue of the journey, and any one | of the bear enables him to traverse them more 
who happened to look back on that day would | easily. Tu them he makes his lair, and our ad- 
generally see Mr. Jones astride of one of them, | venturers often found the laurel recently torn 
beseeching the party to wait awhile. It wou'd and broken by bears, in going to and from their 
have been well for the venatical reputation of | places of retreat. With the horses the passage 
Mr. Jones if the events of this day could be | could not even be attempted without a previous 
effaced from the record, or covered by a black | clearing of the way by the ax-men. Upon con- 
vail, like the face of Marino Faliero among the | sultation, it was considered necessary to cross 
Doges of Venice. | the brake before them, and the guides went into 

“Look at him,” quoth Dindon, triumphantly ; | it lustily, while the rest of the company, one 
‘he pretended to underrate that lame mare, and | after another, dropped asleep. In about two 
now he’s glad to hang to her tail. He said she hours the way was cleared, but it was with 
couldn't carry her load to the Cheat River, and | much difficulty that the horses eould be induced 
now she is carrying his knapsack and himself | to proceed. The guides swore like the army in 
into the bargain. I suppose, Mr. Jones, you'll Flanders, Kit’s stiff leg would not yield to cir- 
now acknowledge vou’re no judge ofhorse-flesh.”’ | cumstances, and Sorry became several times so 

“It's te» bad,” said X. .‘ Let go, Jones; | tan led that he hac to be released by the ax. 
have you no greatness of soul? don’t you see | The footmen passed ahead of the horses, and 
the poor beast can hardly get along *”’ | soon found themselves in similar circumstances. 

But deaf alike to satire or remonstrance, Mr. | They sank up to their knees in mud and water ; 
Jones kept his hold until Kit, with a long-drawn | they were throttled by the snake-like branches 
groan, stood stock still. ‘‘ Thar now,” said the | of the laurel, and were frequently obliged to re- 
hunter, “I’ve been a-looking for her to drop.” | sort to their hunting-knives to extricate a leg 
The mare was released, and Jones attempted to | or an arm from its grasp. Ascending the stump 
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PASSING THE LAUREL. 


of a riven hemlock, a striking picture presented 
itself. The laurel waved up and down as far as 
the eye could reach, like a green lake, with 
either shore walled by the massive forest, and 
out of its bed, rising singly or in groups of three 
or four, the tallest and most imposing of the fir 
species. The heads of our adventurers some- 
times appeared hidden as they struggled through 
—and whether visible or invisible, the crackling 


of branches, the rustling of leaves, and a rolling 
fire of execrations marked their progress. All 
else was silent. 

Toward evening a bear was seen, but so worn 
and spiritless ‘were the adventurers that no one 
thought of pursuing it. All were anxious to 
reach the river that evening, as they had pro- 
| posed. At length the ridge upon which they 
| traveled seemed suddenly to terminate, and they 























heard far below, the rushing of waterfalls. Here 
they came willingly to a halt, while the guides 
descended the mountain to ascertain their posi- 
tion. In the course of an hour they returned, 
reporting that the roaring was from the Falls 
of the Blackwater, and that they now overlooked 
the site of the encampment of the last season 
By this time it had grown so dark and rained 
so heavily that it became indispensable to look 
out for a place of encampment. The men dis- 
persed to look for water, taking care, however, 
always to keep within calling distance of each 
other. Water was soon found on the border 
of a laurel-brake, a most cheerless spot for a 
bivouac. The rain fell in torrents. The horses 
were unloaded, and a young birch cut down for 
them to browse upon, in default of grass. While 
some are trying, apparently without success, to 
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27 
round, and from a most forlorn and unpromis- 
ing beginning our adventurers found themselves 
in comparatively comfortable circumstances 
Mr. Jones was as usual an object of peculiar 
attention. On their arrival at the halting place 
Mr. Jones observed a large hemlock, which 
threw out its roots like the arms of a sofa 
Between them a plump cushion of moss, which 
had hitherto escaped the rain, seemed to invite 
him to a seat. Mr. J. accepted the invitation, 
and set about making himself as comfortable as 


| possible. Uponexamining the ground about him, 


get together dry combustibles for a fire, others | 
endeavored to secure the provisions, arms, and | 


ammunition from the rain; and some sunk 


down on the spot where they halted, and wrap- | 
ping their blankets about them, slept in spite | 


of every thing. A more cheerless prospect for 
a night could scarcely be imagined. With gar- 
ments soaked, blankets wet, every leaf dripping 
with water, and the earth covered with moss 
and dead leaves, like a sponge thoroughly satu- 
rated: stiff with fatigue and shivering with cold, 
there seemed to be little chance of obtaining 
either rest or fire. Conway’s woodcraft, how- 
ever, triumphed over all difficulties. With knife 


and hatchet he pealed the bark from a fir about | 


four feet in circumference. With this he shel- 
tered the fire until it got headway, and then 
heaping on such wood as was most combusti- 
ble there was soon a cheerful roaring blaze that 
defied the rain. He next with forks, props, and 


cross-poles erected the framework of a shed, 
twelve or fourteen feet long, which was speed- 
ily covered with bark, and afforded a complete 
shelter. The ground beneath was covered with 
hemlock branches, shaken and dried over the 
fire, to serve at once for seats and bedding. 
Fried middling and hot coffee were then served 


| 





it occurred that just over his seat would be a 
very proper place to build the shed, and he gave 
orders accordingly. Whether from a malicious 
suggestion of some one else, or some sly wag- 
gery of his own, Conway took pains to locate 
the fire and shed at some distance off. Mr 
Jones argued and remonstrated, but to no ef- 
fect. The savor of supper enticed him from 
his lair for a short time, and he then found that 
the shed was so full there was not room for a 
ramrod. Mr. Jones was not a ramrod, nor was 
he to be outdone so easily; he took Conway 
aside in a mysterious manner, and whispered 
something in his ear. Conway went out, and 
soon returned with a superb piece of fresh- 
peeled bark, with which Mr. Jones was duly 
covered. ‘ Look here, gentlemen,” said he, 
triumphantly, “‘ you may now go to grass with 
your shed. 1 wouldn’t change places with the 
man in the middle.”” The shed replied with a 
shout of laughter and a storm of jokes. ‘ He's 
fairly embarked in it,” cried one. “ Looks more 
like he was embalmed,” cried another. “ A 
mummy! or a mud-turtle lying on his back— 
Pharoah the Fat! I'd like to see Gliddon un- 
roll him before the Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts.”” ‘ Rail on from your mad-hele, my 
good fellows ; but take my advice, and reserve 
your wit, for it will require more than you have 
got among you to keep yourselves dry to-night 
I am entirely impervious either to jokes or rain ; 
good-night.”” Unfortunately for Mr. Jones's 
comfort the wind changed, and the rain poured 
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upon him in rivulets; and shortly afterward | the use of his legs sufficiently to carry him to 


groans and lamentations were heard in the di- | 


rection of the mummy. ‘It seems to be in 
pain ; some one had better look after it,’’ said 
X. Conway good-naturedly took a chunk of 
fire and went to Mr. Jones’s assistance. It 


turned out that the acrid sap from the hemlock- | 


bark had got into his eye; but it was soon over, 





ALL IN MY EYE. 


and a deep sleep fell upon them all—which last- 
ed until the wood-robin warbled a reveille on the 
following morning. When. they awoke it was 
still raining, and from all appearances had been 
raining hard all night. A thin vapory: smoke 
rose from the extinguished embers, and all na- 
ture was dripping. 

“ By the beard of the Prophet !"’ exclaimed 
Porte Crayon as he combed the leaves and sticks 
out of his own flowing appendage, “by the 
beard of Mahomet, I have been sleeping all niglit 
in a puddle of water.” 

“The hydrostatic bed,” said Mr. Smith, “is 
preferable to any other for an invalid.”’ 

‘* Well done, Smith, this is the first time 
we've heard from you since night before last. 
You must be getting better.” 

“ Thank you, I feel much better, and will here- 
after be a believer in the water cure.” 

‘* Look here,” said X., sticking his heels into 
the air, while a stream poured from each boot. 

“ Bless my soul!’ quoth Mr. Penn emphat- 
ically, as he gathered up his legs and arms like 
separate pieces of lumber, and scrutinized the 
covering of the shed; “there must be a leak in 
this roof; the water has been dribbling into my 
left ear, until it is so full I can’t hear.” Just 
then a drop took him in the eye. ‘‘ There! blast 
the thing, I was sure of it.” 

“Conway! Conway! my good friend, come 
here,” eried a sepulchral voice. 

“ Hark from the tombs—the mummy desires 
to be uncased.”” 

‘‘ No—stand back. I don’t want any of your 
aid—Conway,. good fellow, remove this con- 
founded bark. Gently—there—now help me 
to bend my legs—oh !—ah !—whew !—thank 
you—let go now, I think I can stand alone ;” 
and, after sundry efforts, Mr. Jones recovered 


breakfast, where, by a free use of fried middling 
and hot coffee, he lubricated his limbs into their 
usual condition of activity. 

A council of war decided that the army was 
not in condition to move on that day, and that 
they should remain under cover, and repose 
while such as felt disposed should go out as 
scouts to explore thoroughly the surrounding 
country. Conway's talents were again called 
in requisition to extend and improve the com- 
fort of their quarters. A pack of cards was in- 
troduced, and the day passed in careless jollity 
During the forenoon, Porte Crayon accompanied 
by Powell went out to search for the Cheat 
River, but after walking in idle circles for two 
hours, and becoming entangled in a laurel-brake, 
they were glad to get back to camp. Dindon, 
Thornhill, and Powell were more successful, 
and returned late in the evening with the report 
that they had found the Cheat, and had wounded 
an otter. This news gave great satisfaction, 
but their description of the stream differed so 
widely from the supposed location and size of 
that river, that the accuracy of the report was 
doubted by Mr. Penn and others who had been 
studying the geography of the country. 

The fourth morning proved a favorable one 
The sun rose bright and clear, and our adven- 
turers, refreshed in body and soul, resumed 
their journey with cheerful alacrity. After 
marching about a mile, an extensive laurel-brake 
seemed to offer an impassable barrier to their 
further progress. Here the scouts of the pre- 
vious evening informed them that the river flow- 
ed through the laurel some two or three hun- 
dred yards distant, upon which information a 
convenient spot was selected for a permanent 
encampment. Conway, Dindon, and Thorn- 
hill undertook to build the house, while the rest 
of the party started eagerly to explore the river 
and have a day’s sport. After traversing the 
thicket, they reached a stream about forty feet 
wide, and of inconsiderable depth, completely 
hemmed in by laurel and beautifully arched with 
evergreens, so dense and dark that it had a cav- 
ernous look. 

*‘ This stream is certainly not the Cheat Riv- 
er,”’ said Mr. Penn. 

Powell suggested that it might be the Canaan 
Fork. 

“There is no such stream known to geogra- 
phers,” said Mr. Penn. 

“It is the same,”’ rejoined Powell, “that we 
ignorant hunters have been accustomed to call 
by that name, and it empties into the Cheat not 
far from here, I should say.” 

“ By the maps this stream has no right to be 
here at all,’’ continued Mr. Penn. “ E?*her the 
maps vr the streamrmus’ be mistaken. )\!y map 
is‘a very correct map, I don’t like to doubt its 
authority, but I suppose I must defer to the 
stream. Here it is. Now for the exploration.” 

The party, headed by Crayon, straggled down 
the bed of the stream, sometimes waist deep, 








sometimes ankle deep, climbing or dodging the 
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enormous tree trunks that bridged it at short 
intervals. On turning a rocky bend, the stream 
with its green archway, disappeared as if by 
some trick of magic, and a bright open landscape 
of mountain sides and distant hazy tops sud- 
denly occupied its place. Beneath their feet 
yawned an unfathomable chasm, from whose 
misty depths rose a confused sound of rushing 
waters. The hemlocks below looked like shrubs. 
Into this abyss the wild stream leaped, falling 
into a black pool scintillating with foam and 
bubbles. Here it seemed to tarry for a moment 
to gather strength for another and more desper- 
ate plunge; then another and another, down! 
down ! down !—and down went the explorers, 
shouting, leaping, sliding, and tumbling, catch- 
ing the spirit of the scene, until they seemed as 
wild and reckless as the torrent. Tarry upon 
this shelving platform of rock and look up. A 
succession of silvery cascades seem falling from 
the clouds; the pines which we saw beneath 
our feet, now rise clear and diminutive against 
the blue sky. Below, the stream still pours 
down the yawning chasm. We can see it foam- 
ing far down, until rocks and trees are dim in 
the distance. Here's a clear leap of fifty feet ; 
what’s to be done? Can we go no farther! 
The trunk of a fallen hemlock has lodged 
against the rocky ledge. It stands at a perilous 
angle, and its decayed surface is covered with 
green and slippery ooze. Who cares! down 
we slide one after another. What next!—a 
shorter jump on the opposite side is a tangled 
thicket of rhododendron; to reach it we must 
cross a bridge fearful as the arch of Al-Sirat, a 
slender trunk that has drifted across the furious 
current. Hurrah! The Ravels could not have 
done it better. Now swing down the laurels— 
not all at once, or they will break. Push on, 
boys! that great foaming caldron below us 
must be the river. 

“There seems to be no way but this,” said 
Porte, resolutely jumping upon a drifted trunk * 
that projected full thirty feet over the ledge into , | 
the topmost branches of a lofty beech. He 
gained the tree in safety, and descended to the 
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shore of the river; the others followed in rapid 


succession, although the dangerous bridge sway- | 


ed and shook ** Jones, 


with each passenger. 


don’t try it!——Jones, you're too heavy—it shakes, | 


it cracks—by Heaven, he’s gone !” 
With a sullen crash the heavy log fell into 
the pool below, while the intrepid Jones slid 


down the friendly beech, amid the bravos and | 


felicitations of his comrades. Jones sat pant- 
ing on a rock, red with exertion, beaded with 
perspiration, all saturated with water, and green 
with ooze. What a miraculous change! Can 
that be the same being that hung to cld Kit's 
tail, or that groaned so lustily when he got sap 
in his eye? Jones, who crossed the bridge with 
the step of a rope-dancer? and who walked the 
drift-log with the courage of a Delhi? O Na- 
ture! how mighty are thy influences upon the 
impressible souls of men. How surely do thy 
softer beauties woo to luxury and indolence the 
same spirits who, amid thy rocks and thunder- 
ing cataracts, are roused to energy and active 
daring. The Black Fork of Cheat, where our 
party stood, was about two hundred feet in 
width, and poured its amber flood at an angle of 
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some seven or eight degrees, over a bed of mon- 
strous boulders, and between mountain walls a 
thousand or twelve hundred feet in height. 

“Tt looks to me,” said X., “ like the bursting 
of Barclay and Perkins’s big beer-tub, you re- 
member, that flooded half London, and drowned 
so many people.” 

“*T wish to heaven it was beer,” said Jones ; 
“T think I could drink a barrel of it on the 
spot.’’ 

Such was the excitement and exhilaration 
produced by the discovery of these beautiful 
falls, that fishing became for the time a second- 
ary object, and but few trout were caught. Penn 
and Smith, however, could not long resist the 
desire of trying their fine rods. Having uncased 
and fitted them up, they made a simultaneous 
throw. Smith’s foot slipped, and he came down 
upon the point of his rod, splintering it to the 
last joint. Penn made a magnificent fling, but 
having forgotten to attach his line to the reel, 
three of the joints went over the falls, carrying 
with them the sea grass line and that incredible 
specimen of entomology, the bug. 

Having disposed of his rod to his complete 


FATE OF THE FANCY RODs. 


satisfaction, Smith proposed to Crayon that they 
should make an exploration of the river, follow- 
ing its course downward toward the mouth of 
the Blackwater. They persevered in this un- 
dertaking until they had accomplished some two 
or three miles, but finding the route scarcely 
less difficult and hazardous than the descent of 
the falls, and having in the mean time emptied 
their haversacks, they uded to return and 
rejoin their comrades. ’ found them wait- 
ing at the foot of the falls, tired of fishing, which 
had been unsuccessful, owing to the swollen 
condition of the stream. 





The ascent of the falls was accomplished with 
more circumspection and with less danger than 
the descent. The precipices were avoided by 
scrambling up on the mountain-sides through 
the laurel, and the explorers rejoined the Build- 
ing Committee early in the afternoon. As they 
approached the spot, each one was big with the 
scenes and adventures of the day, and thirsting 
to begin the narrative of his personal experiences 
and exploits. They suddenly drew up, like men 
bewildered, and then gave a simultaneous shout 
of pleasure and admiration. 

“ Hurrah for Conway !—Hurrah for Dindon! 
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—Hurrah for Thornhill! Well, this out-does the 
wonders of the Canaan Fork!” exclaimed 
> 

Before them stood a neat and roomy cottage 
complete at all points, with an open front, be- 
fore which blazed a glorious fire. The baggage 
all securely and neatly bestowed, with shelves 
and fixtures for the cooking utensils, a rack at 
the fire for drying clothes, and, indeed, every 
comfort and convenience that could have been 
desired, and more than could have been reason- 
ably hoped for. Conway sat philosophically 
smoking his pipe at the entrance; Thornhill 
was cooking supper; and Mr. Dindon, with a 
hospitable wave of the hand, desired them to 
walk in, make themselves at home, and take a 
bite of supper with him. 

It was creditable to the exploring party that 
not a word was said in relation to their own 
adventures until the full meed of praise had been 
bestowed upon the builders for the ingenuity 
and industry which they had manifested in the 
accomplishment of their work. The enjoyment 
of the evening, however, was dampened by the 
unfavorable accounts of the condition of the 
river, and the diminished chances for sport. 
That night the mercury in Porte Crayon’s pock- 
et thermometer stood at 32° ; and notwithstand- 
ing the well-nourished fire and comfortable shel- 
ter, it was impossible to sleep on account of the 
cold. That night also finished Mr. Jones. The 
reaction from the enthusiasm of the previous 
day, combined with the cold and loss of rest, 





brought the mercury of his spiritual thermom- 
eter below zero. Powell was 
to start that morning with the 
horses for the settlements. — Af- 
ter partaking of a hearty break- 
fast, Mr. Jones formally annour 

ced his intention of gee 

ing them. ‘Without 

the exclam 
which this am 
ed forth, he™ 

lows : Ki 
“A decent. 

opinions of the’¥ 
necessary that I I 
reasons for this step. P 
briefly these: I came out here 
for sport and pleasure; I have 
found neither. I have been out 
five days, and have not caught 
five trout; I have been tired to 
death, and unable to sleep—sat- 
urated, frozen, devoured by gnats 
and wood-ticks.” 

“And got sap in your eye,” 
suggested Mr. Dindon. 

“And besides, instead of ven- 
ison and trout, I have been gorged 
with fried bacon ‘and biscuit, un- 
til T am sick of seeing them.” 

“Three times five makes fif- 
teen,” said X. ‘He has been 














gorged just fifteen times, to say MR. 





MR. JONES’S LEGACY. 


nothing of snacks and odd biscuits. Poor fel- 
low ' how he must have suffered !’’ 

** And,” pursued Mr. Jones, in a louder key, 
“T pronounce the expedition a failure and a 
humbug ; and, consequently, I will return with 
Powell.” 

Several hasty remarks were half-uttered, when 
Porte Crayon rose and affectionately addressed 
Mr. Jones: 

“In expressing my deep regret at your sudden 
departure, let me assure you that I am heartily 
seconded by every one here present—a regret 
that would have been felt under any. circum- 
stances, but which is doubly felt when we re- 
member the gallant and spirited Mr. Jones of 





X. HASTENS TO GET A SHOT AT A DEER. 
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yesterday. And let me also express a hope that | 


the acrimonious character of your remarks is 
the result of physical discomfort, rather than of 
any unkind feeling toward this party or any 
member of it.” 

‘Not a trace of it!’’ warmly responded Mr. 
Jones ; “quite the contrary, I assure you all. I 
was wrong to say any thing against the enter- 
prise. You all have enjoyed it, I have no doubt ; 
but I will confess I’m not fit for this life; I’m 
—I am—friendship demands the sacrifice, and 
I'll out with the truth: I’m too confounded 
fat!” 

A shout of approbation followed the avowal. 
“ Jones, my dear fellow, your hand! Let's 
have a cordial embrace all round.” 

They started off—when Jones suddenly turn- 
ed about. “Ah, X., my friend, come here! 





cold water was more of a rarity; and quietly 
took his position in the rear of the column. 
The site chosen for the new encampment 
was on the brow of a cliff, within thirty paces 
of the great fall—a situation of unequaled beau- 
ty and savage grandeur. Surrounded by a tan- 
gled thicket of the rhododendron, canopied by 
the loftiest firs, the thunder of the cataract in 
their ears day and night, and its spray freshen- 
ing the atmosphere they breathed, our adven- 
turers passed the eight days that followed in 
the fullest enjoyment of the pleasures of forest- 
life. Every day added to the treasures of Porte 


You were kind enough to make a calculation 2 


for me when I was speaking; it was civil of 
you. As I am going home, and you will prob- 


ably have a great deal of walking to do before 
you return, I'll make you a present of my extra- { 


boots. Adieu!” 
How Mr. Jones walked until he was out of 
sight, and then mounted Lame Kit ; how he had 


a surprising adventure with a hen-pheasant; § 


and how he got safe back to the settlements, 
have nothing to do with this narrative, and 


consequently will be considered as not having ™ 


been alluded to at all. 

The parties who went out to try the streams 
again, soon returned unsuccessful and disap- 
pointed, and betook themselves to “all-fours” 
for the remainder of the day. Conway, however, 
who had gone over to the Blackwater, returned 
with about a hundred and fifty fine trout. This 
lucky forage afforded the company a couple of 
hearty meals, and determined them to leave 
their present location, and seek a more favor- 
able one on the Blackwater; not, however, with- 
out many expressions of regret at deserting their 
fine cabin. 

On the following morning they marched about 
four miles, and came upon the Blackwater Creek, 
about a mile above the falls. ees 
As they followed down the ; 
bed of the stream, a deer 
was seen to cross a short 
distance from them, which 
so excited Mr. X. that he 
made a rush to get ahead 4 
of the main body, and, if 7 
possible, to get a shot. Just 
as he was about attaining 
his object, he set foot upon 
a slippery stone, and pitch- 
ed head-foremost into the 
water. As he emerged, his 
gun spouting from both bar- 
rels, he was hailed with 
shouts of encouragement. 

—‘‘There goes the deer !— 
shoot! bang away!” X. 
politely requested the com- 
pany to go to a place where 


FALLS OF THE BLACKWATER. 





Crayon’s sketch-book. The author reveled in 
a poetic existence, basking on moss-covered 
rocks, among foaming rapids and sparkling wa- 
ter-falls; and if his haggard and unshaven coun- 
tenance and dilapidated wardrobe presented a 
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the devoted fish a mingled shower of stones, 
sticks, and anathemas. At the end of an hour 
he succeeded in bringing him down, well dried, 
and slightly tainted. 


“Well!” quoth Conway, who, from a short 


strong contrast to his mental beatitude, it only distance had been the philosophical eye-witness 
exemplified the more strikingly the predomin- | of the proceeding, and who during the time had 
ance of mind over matter, and the entire dis- bagged some sixty of the finest trout—‘* Well ; 


connection that sometimes exists between the 
ideal and the material world. 

On the first favorable day after their location, 
X. M. C., who had not yet fleshed his maiden- 
hook in the gills of a trout, went out with Con- 
way to try his luck. After many unsuccessful 
attempts, he at length hooked a fellow, and drew 
him out of the water with such a jerk (X. is 
possessed of great physical vigor), that rod, line, 
and fish were lodged in the overhanging branch- 
es of a free. Here was a spite—the stream was 
wriggling with trout, and X. had just acquired 
the knack of hooking them; but his implements, 
and, worse than all, the first trophy of his skill, 
were hanging on the envious boughs. Now, if 
X. M. C. had any one trait that predominated 
over all others, it was determination. Missiles 
were plenty, and he straightway opened upon 
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I've seed fish catched in a great many different 
ways, but I never seed ‘em chunked out of trees 
afore.” 

About four o'clock in the afternoon our 
sportsmen generally gathered in for dinner 
There is a kind of seasoning found in thesc 
mountain countries which gives to the coarsest 
food a savor, compared with which Delmoni- 
co’s chefs de cuisine are insipid. Would it not 
be possible for some of our chemists to make 
an extract from this sauce, and bottle it for city 
use? How would your truffles, your mush- 
rooms, your a la Marengo’s be blotted from the 
list of delicacies, and their places filled with 
sauce a l’Allegheine and fried middling, sauéé 
a lair de le Montaigne. After dinner coffee and 
cards were introduced ; and when it became too 
dark for all fours, “ the vaulted aisles of the dim 

wood rang” with songs, choruses, 
and recitations; and it is no more 
than just to state that the neighbor- 
ing bears had occasionally oppor- 
tunities of hearing performances 
that would have challenged the ad- 
miration of the most gifted circles 
in the land. 

On rainy days the camp wore 
quite an air of domesticity. In the 
centre was the eternal party at “old 
sledge.’ The author, wearied with 
such trite amusement, conned his 
note-book in one corner; the artist 
in another, arranged and re-touched 
his sketches ; while old Conway with 
his jack-knife, passed his time in man- 
ufacturing wooden spoons, plates, 
and water-tight baskets of bark. 

Conway was the most accomplish- 
ed of woodsmen: small in stature, 
narrow-shouldcred, and weasel-faced 
—insensible to fatigue, to hunger; 
or the vicissitudes of the weather; 
a shrewd hunter, a skillful fisher, 
unfailing in resources, he was ready 

.in every emergency. He could build 
a comfortable house and furnish it in 
a day, with no other material than 
what the forest afforded, and no other 
tools than his ax and jack-knife 
Nor was he destitute of the arts 
of civilized life. He could mend 
clothes and cobble shoes with sur- 
prising dexterity ; and any oné who 
has visited his cabin may have ob- 
served an old fiddle hanging beside 
his powder-horn and pouch. When 
in camp his pipe was never out ; 
he smoked before and after meals, 
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when at work and when idle. He talked 
but little, but occasionally told a quaint story 
of his hunting adventures, or cracked a dry 
joke; and the sharp twinkle of his gray eye, 
when any thing humorous was in question, 
showed the ‘keenness of his appreciation of 
good-natured fun. 

Rainy days were also fruitful in debates, 
which a discreet person might have character- 
ized as noisy wrangles ; and as usual the vehe- 
mence of the debaters was great in proportion to 
the littleness of the subject. It must be con- 
fessed the range of questions was a wide one— 
any thing from the Constitution of the United 
States down to the propriety of a play at “‘ old 
sledge.” The parties generally stood arrayed, 
Mr. Dindon against the field, the field against 
Mr. Dindon. One day Mr. Dindon was six in 
the game, and stood on the knave with another 
trump. Two consecutive leads brought down 
Mr. Dindon’s jack, and he lost the game ; but 





BLACKWATER. 


characterized his opponent's play as absurd and 
contrary to Hoyle. The whole pack—not of 
cards, but of players—opened upon him. The 
dispute waxed hotter and hotter, and Mr. Din- 
don waxed redder and redder, and finally lost 
all command of himself. He glared about him 
like a baited bear. Suddenly rushing forward 
he seized Conway’s ax. The debaters scattered 
and dodged like rats in a pantry ; but he deigned 
not to cast a look upon them, and strode out, 
upsetting the water-bucket and knocking over 
the clothes-rack in his progress. Presently he 
found himself, vis-a-vis, with an enormous hem- 
lock, full fifteen feet in girth. Without consid- 
ering the size and vigor of his opponent, he at- 
tacked him furiously. He knocked out chips as 
large as dinner-dishes, and the earth around was 
soon white with them. For a long time the com- 
bat seemed to be equal ; the perspiration stood 
on Dindon’s forehead in drops as large as kid- 
ney-beans ; the inhabitants of the camp stood 








around at a respectable distance, dodging the 
chips and wondering. Anon the lofty crown 
of the hemlock was seen to waver, the blows 
of the ax resounded with redoubled force, the 
trunk cracked and crackled, and the gigantic 
forest king began to sink, at first slowly, then 
with a rushing sound and with a thundering 
crash like the broadside of a frigate, he fell, 
crushing under him like shrubs a dozen trees, 
each of which might have been the pride of a 
city park. 


WRATH OF MR. DINDON. 


Dindon wiped his cheerful and unclouded 
brow, and with an air of careless triumph slung 
the axintoalog. ‘There now!” said he, “‘ some 
of you smart gentlemen may chop that fellow into 
fire-sticks and carry them to the camp. 

““By the body of Hercules!” exclaimed X., 
as the green wood rang with shouts of applause 
and triumph: “shade of Milo! I here make a 
vow never to dispute with Mr. Dindon again on 
any subject ; the fate of that hemlock has con- 


vinced me that he can never be wrong, and that 
the rest of us are poor feeble mortals, after all.”’ 


One afternoon the attention of the party in 
the shed was directed to the external world by 
the increasing roar of the cataract. It had been 
drizzling all day, but for an hour or more the 
rain fell by buckets-full. Some apprehensions 
were expressed for the safety of Messrs. Penn 
and Conway, who were absent on a fishing- 
excursion. Accordingly, the party all went 
down to the banks of the stream to look out 
for the absentees. The Blackwater seemed run 
mad; and the fall, swelled to treble its usual 
volume, made the very hills tremble. Quantities 
of drift were passing, and some shade of real 
anxiety clouded the faces of the watchers. 

“Oh horror!” exclaimed X., ‘‘ oh fatal day ! 
there goes Penn’s body; there! there! he’s 
over the falls—he’s gone !” 

“Why,” said Thornhill, ‘‘that looked to me 
like a forked stick.” 

“No,” insisted X., “it was Penn. I recog- 
nized his legs. I can’t be mistaken.”’ 

Many kindly regrets were expressed, and eulo- 
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gies pronounced upon his virtues, talents, and 
amiable traits—some of which the defunct had 
the pleasure of overhearing, as he crept out of 
a laurel thicket, and followed them up the path 
to the shelter, all forlorn and dripping. 

“Why, here comes the gentleman now,” said 
Thornhill. 

“Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!” 
exclaimed X., throwing himself into a superb 
attitude— 

“ Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee... .. . 
A ghost of shreds and patches. I'll call thee Penn. 
Oh answer me, let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 
How many fish you’ve caught—and where’s the otter !” 


“The otter is coming on with the fish,” re- 
plied the ghost, in a sepulchral voice. ‘ We've 
got about two hundred. In the mean time, 
hasten supper. I’ve had a narrow escape from 
drowning, and am now perishing with hunger.” 

At that moment Conway appeared with his 
load of fish, which were hailed with acclama- 
tions. 

“Disciple of Izaak Walton!’ said X., em- 
bracing the dripping body of Mr. Penn, and 
squeezing him like a sponge in his grateful 


| ecstasy: “may you live forever. Glorious 


otter! what a fry we'll have!” And Mr. X. 
forthwith repaired to the fallen hemlock, and 
furnished himself with the largest chip he could 
find, to serve as a plate for the anticipated sup- 

r. 
While this was cooking Mr. Penn seated him- 
self on the end of a log at the fire, and narrated 
his adventure. He and Conway had been some 
distance up the Blackwater, and had been very 
successful. Mr. Penn was seated on a rock in 
the middle of the stream, and so intent was he 
on the sport, that he did not notice either the 
rain or the rise of the water. (As has been be- 
fore observed, Mr. Penn has a remarkable gift 
of abstracting himself from worldly surround- 
ings.) When the water began to pour over the 
rock on which he was sitting he jumped up, 
and, to his amazement, found himself hemmed 
in by the foaming torrent. He made a plunge 
to gain the nearest bank, lost his footing, and 
was washed up like a piece of drift among some 
rocks. Here he found himself on the wrong 
side. The appearance of the stream was ter- 
rific, but the terror of an unsheltered and sup- 
perless night was greater. Presently he saw 
Conway on the other side, making unintelligi- 
ble signs to him. He rushed into the water up 
to his arm-pits ; but it looked like suicide to go 
on, and he struggled back to the bank. Then a 
large tree drifted by and lodged against the 
rocks, forming a temporary bridge that reached 
nearly across. The thought of supper braced 
him to the desperate venture, and he leaped 
upon the log. With his weight the end upon 
which he jumped broke loose, and swung rapid- 
ly round like a flying ferry, bringing him within 
reach of the laurels on the opposite side. Mr. 
Penn grasped the bushes, and saved himself— 
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while the tree, loosed from its moorings, hur- 
ried on toward the falls. 

“This I consider a very respectable adven- 
ture,” said Mr. Penn, handing over his tin cup 
for his second pint of coffee, and deliberately 
separating the rich salmon flakes from the spinal 
column of a large trout. Deliberately, we say, 
for Mr. Penn was then on his fourteenth fish. 

But all things must come to an end sooner 
or later. The party were all gathered under the 
bark roof—some smoking, others conversing in 
2 more quiet and serious tone than had been 
usual among them. X. M. C. finally spoke out. 


“Friends, and fellow-woodmen,” said he, | % 


‘our sojourn in the wilderness is about to end. 
We have promised to be at Towers’ on the 16th. 
To fulfill this promise we must start homeward 
to-morrow morning. Owing to the early de- 
parture of Mr. Jones, we still have an abundance 
of provision, and might, if we were so disposed, 
remain a week longer; but the council seem to 
have determined on going. Well, let it be so. 
We have not realized all our expectations on 
coming out. We have killed neither bear, pan- 
her, nor deer. We have not even varied our 
diet with cat-fish soup—(nodding to Mr. Penn) 
—but we have manfully carried out the pro- 
posed objects of our expedition as far as circum- 
stances permitted. We have explored the wil- 
derness, fished in the Black Fork of Cheat, seen 
the Falls of the Canaan, surfeited on trout, and 
braved the unpropitious elements unflinchingly. 
As for me, the impressions made by this sojourn 
will never be effaced—never, though I were to 
live as long as the great hemlock felled by Mr. 
Dindon.” 

The return to the settlements was unmarked 
by any incident worthy of record. Accustomed 
to the forest, hardened to the toil, the difficulties 
of the march passed as matters of course ; and 
an occasional unsuccessful shot at a deer, or 
the discovery of a bear’s trail, only elicited a 
brief comment or a laugh. On the second 
morning they breakfasted at Conway’s, dined 
at Towers’, and, twenty-four hours after, the 
heroes of the Expedition into Canaan had re- 
sumed the dress, and, to all appearance, the 
habits of ordinary life. Yet by a shrewd ob- 
server of character they might still be distin- 
guished from the common herd. There was a 
certain gallant swagger when they walked 
abroad, a lighting-up of the face when they met 
each other, or when the subject of hunting and 
fishing was introduced ; an elevation of ideas, a 
largeness of speech, an ill concealed disdain of 
the petty affairs of life, such as law, medicine, 
or agriculture ; and for a long time, whenever 
they were invited out, even the heavy handed 
and profuse housekeepers of their neighborhood 
seemed to have suddenly become close and 
thrifty, or to have made some unaccountable 
mistake in their calculations. 

In the town of M. were several returned Cal- 
ifornians who had made the overland trip, dug 
gold and starved on the Yuba and Feather 
rivers, and returned to their homes by the 








CALIFORNIANS TRUMPED. 


Horn or the Isthmus, with nothing to show for 
their trouble but a stock of hard earned expe- 
rience, and the hope of being heroes and story- 
tellers for the rest of their days. Alas! they 
happened in an unlucky time. Whenever one 
of them, thinking he had an audience in a bar- 
room or at a street corner, would commence, 
infandum renovare dolorem, he was invariably 
trumped with—“ Yes, that reminds me of the 
Blackwater ;”’ and in five minutes the poor Cal- 
ifornian stood mute and abashed at supposing 
that he had ever been hungry in his life, or had 
ever seen any thing worth talking about. 


BY CALVIN W. PHILLEO. 
WO hundred years ago the colony of Ply- 
mouth was one of the must important on 
the North American continent. Its chief town 
was the equal in rank with New Amsterdam 
and Boston. Its governors and magistrates 
were statesmen whose names are immortal 
The acts of its Council, the wars in which it 
was engaged, the famines and pestilences it en- 
dured, and every event that affected its welfare 
and prosperity, are matters of which we read in 
the histories of the nation. The classic names 
of Athens, of Sparta, and even of Rome itself 
are not more familiar to the memory than is that 
of Plymouth ; and in the time to come there is 
no spot upon the earth that will possess in the 
hearts of men an interest more universal and 
enduring than the Rock at which ended the long 
and weary voyage of the passengers of the May- 
flower. And yet, though we have all heard and 
read of Plymouth since we began to remember, 
though we know its early history by heart, and 
the very mention of its name sounds in our ears 
like the keynote of a national anthem of liberty, 
though five millions ofus claim to have descended 
from its early colonists, and pride ourselves ac- 
cordingly, though there is hardly a day in all 
the year in which we do not hear or utter an 
allusion to Plymouth or the Pilgrim Fathers, 
—either in sermon, oration, speech, or conver- 
sation, though we boast of the religion of the 
Puritans as if we hoped to be saved by the mer- 
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its of our ancestors, and daily assert—what 
no one can deny—that the Pilgrim Fathers 
shaped the model which has given the form to 
our free institutions and government, though, 
in fine, we acknowledge the town of Plymouth 
to have heen the birth-place of our nation, great 
already, and with a destiny of unexampled great- 
ness, there are scarcely fifty thousand of the five 
million descendants of the Puritan exiles, out- 
side of the ancient county of Plymouth, that 
could answer correctly the probable questions 
of an intelligent foreigner, curious to knoW the 
present state and condition of a town so cele- 
brated in the history of the country, and of the 
world as is the town of Plymouth. 

A few school-children, fresh from their reci- 
tations in geography, might be able to repeat 
the brief paragraph of “ fine print” in their class- 
book, which informs them of the pleasant situ- 
ation of Plymouth upon the bay of the same 
name, about forty miles from Boston; that it 
was here that the Pilgrims landed in 1620, and 
commenced the first settlement of New En- 
gland; that the present town has considerable 
coasting and some foreign trade, and is largely 
engaged in the fisheries, and that its population 
in 1850 was 6026. 

Westart on our Pilgrimage to Plymouth, from 
Boston, in the early afternoon of a bright Au- 
gustday. Thrice has our carriage been obliged 
to halt during the short ride between the hotel 
and the railroad station, in consequence of a 
choking up of the narrow and crooked streets. 
Nevertheless, we have a good ten minutes be- 
fore the starting of the train, when we draw up 
at the door of a handsome brick edifice, built in 
the Italian style, with brown stone cornices and 
window caps. This is the front of the Old Col- 
ony Railroad Terminus. 

But we are bound to Plymouth, and have no 
time to spare for the improvements made in the 
rival colony of Massachusetts Bay. Let us en- 
ter the station-house. Dv not be dismayed at 
learning that your baggage must be consigned 
to the tender mercies of a man who says that 
he is the baggage-master, but who, nevertheless, 
may be an impostor for all that one can tell, in- 
asmuch as he is too much of a republican to 
wear a badge, and refuses to give us checks for 
our trunks. There is doubtless an occult method 
in their system of management on this road, 
with respect to baggage. Let us have faith, 
then, in the baggage-master’s curt prophecy, 
that we shall find our trunks “all right’? when 
we shall have arrived at Plymouth. 

But what a long train! Seven—eight first- 
class cars, besides second-class and baggage-cars 
—and all nearly filled with p Plymouth 
Rock, one would think from these indications, 
must be what it should be—the Mecca of Amer- 
ican pilgrims. But the truth is, that there are 
scarcely twenty passengers in the whole train 
that are going through with us. We shall ar- 
rive at Plymouth with only one first-class car. 
Of the others, some will have been switched off 
at the Braintree Junction, and some at the 
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Bridgewater Junction, and one will have been 
left at this station and another at that station 
The Old Colony Road is a trunk from which 
diverge several branches, some of which, indeed, 
are of more importance than itself. Traveling 
upon this road is much like the journey of life. 
One starts with a host, but at the end of the 
course but few remain who have traveled with 
him all the way. So, although there are several 
drawbridges to cross, we must take the foremost 
car, the only one of its class that goes through 
We will sit on the left-hand side. The sun 
comes in the other way, and, besides, there is 
more to see in this direction. 

It is a sterile-looking country we are passing 
through. There is scarcely enough of the thin 
soil to cover half the rock with a scanty green 
mantle, and so great ledges lie bare above 
ground, and barberry-bushes, lozded with un- 
ripe fruit, and sometimes stunted firs, grow from 
the crevices. But there are some good farms, 
nevertheless, and fields where heavy crops will 
be gathered. But such farms and fields have 
cost much labor and money to make thei fer- 
tile. 

The people have grown rich hereabouts, in 
spite of the niggardly soil. There is a look 
about the houses that betokens the thrift of the 
dwellers in them. The little crowds at the 
station-houses are composed of well-dressed 
people. The cattle in the pastures are sleek, 
well-fed, and well-cared for, and people drive 
good bits of horse-flesh in easy, handsome car- 
riages. 

We are losing cars from our long train at 
almost every station, as I foretold, and the 
speed of those that remain is increased. 

Kingston Station is the last this side of Ply- 
mouth. Here it was that Daniel Webster left 
the hurry and bustle of the world behind him, 
as he descended from the cars for the last time 
in his life. Marshfield lies about seven miles 
northeast from here. 

We are nearing our journey’s end. Yonder 
is the round, smooth summit of Captain’s Hill, 
in Duxbury, that overlooks the whole of Ply- 
mouth Bay, and forms a prominent land-mark 
for vessels. It rises some two hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the sea at its base. 
It was named after Captain Myles Standish,. 
who, for many of the later years of his life, 
lived near the foot of it. 

And now the train rounds a curve, the wheels 
ringing as they grind against the rails. A mo- 
ment more—look now—the cool sea-breeze fans 
your cheek again, as you gaze for the first time 
upon the wide and beautiful Bay of Plymouth. 
It is high water—that is to say, it is full tide, 
or nearly so—and the extensive flats left bare 
at low ebb, exposing to view ugly sand-banks 
and unseemly patches of eel-grass, are now hid- 
den beneath the surface of as handsome a sheet 
of blue water as ever sparkled in the rays of an 
afternoon sun. The bay is, you perceive, almost 
landlocked ; and viewing it from this point one 
might almost imagine it to be a lake instead of 
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of the bay ;”’ and although upon its 
| western slope there are no trees, 
except a few solitary and flat- 
crowned cedars— more ancient, 
probably, than the settlement of 
Plymouth—the tops of groves and 
orchards growing upon the east- 
ern side are visible far above the 
undulating summit-ridge, with here 
and there the tapering forms of 
Lombardy poplars shooting up 
above the surrounding foliage, like 
steeples towering aloft among the 
house-tops of a city. 

A few minutes more, and we 
have reached a point from which 
we can look straight out to sea. 
But half-way acruss the channel 
—the inlet to the bay, which has 
grown wider and wider with each 
instant of our advance toward it— 
runs a narrow spit of land, upon 
the extreme point of which stands 
a small black beacon. This is Ply- 
mouth Beach ; and the part of the 
bay inclosed within its sweep, 
forms the shallow harbor of the 
| town. The dark object in the wa- 
] ter, apparently at a little distance 
| from the beacon, is a square pier 
of granite rocks, erected upon a 
shoal that is oftentimes bare at 
very low water. Into the channel, 
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an arm of the sea. On our left, Captain’s Hill 
rears its bald crown between us and the village 
of Duxbury, which lies concealed behind it, 
straggling along the shore for miles. Far away 
to the north, beyond those distant hills ruddy 
with fields of buckwheat-stubble, is Marshfield 
and the grave of Daniel Webster. _ From thence 
the shore sweeps with a gentle curve to the 
southward, the hills diminishing in height, until 
it becomes a low sandy beach, with here and 
there a clump of cedars crowning a knoll, and 
dark copses of stunted plum-bushes fringing 
and tufting the white and sparkling sides of the 
sand-hills. This is Duxbury Beach—a strip of 


land, that, averaging scarcely twenty rods in 


width above high-water mark, stretches from 
the main-land miles to the southward, inter- 
posing its narrow barrier of drifting sand be- 
tween the thundering surges of the stormy 
Atlantic and the haven within its protecting 
embrace. 

Half-way between us and the beach lies an 
island, a mile in length, with an oval outline 
rising with a gentle slope from the extremities 
toward the centre; near which stands a large 
gray rock, that one might, from its size, well 
mistake for a house, but that its irregular form 
shows plainly in the rays of the western sun 
shining straight upon it. The round surface 
of this island is green to the very brink of the 
gravelly bluff, against which dash the “ waves 





upon the left, extends a small cape 
with a large, solitary tree grow- 
ing near the edge of its bluff point, and a sin- 
gle weather-beaten house, nestling under its 
western slope as if striving to gain a lee from 
the cold northeasters, that so often blow here 
fiercely, for days at a time. This is Saquish 
Head, the termination of Duxbury Beach, and 
the few acres of tillable upland and the little 
wood-colored house, already mentioned, form 
the homestead of a family of hardy fishermen. 

Beyond Saquish and rapidly opening from it, 
as we glide to the eastward, we observe a high 
promontory stretching boldly forth into the sea 
The two white twin towers standing up on its 
highest point, in full relief, against the dark blue 
eastern sky, with flashing lanterns reflecting the 
dazzling rays of the sun, I need not tell you 
are light-houses. The. promontory is called the 
Gurnet, and the light-houses the Gurnet Lights. 
Besides the light-keeper’s white dwelling, there 
is only one habitation upon the lonely cliff. 
But of the Gurnet more anon, when we make 
it a visit. 

Almost in front of us, forming the southern 
portal of the entrance to the bay, rises a lofty 
cape, four hundred feet in height, extending for 
miles from the mainland into the ocean. The 
air is so clear to-day that the blue haze of dis- 
tance is hardly noticeable; and the play of the 
rosy light upon the heavily wooded sides of the 
frowning promontory, the different shades of 
green of the thick foliage, the ruddy tints of 
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the leaves where autumn has prematurely laid 
her hand, and the glitter of the sand upon the 
shore at the foot of the cliff, are distinctly visi- 
ble, notwithstanding the miles that intervene. 
Manomet, as this cape is called, forms a mag- 
nificent back-ground to the lovely picture upon 
which we gaze. Beyond it lie the unknown 
regions of Cape Cod. 

The southern shore of the bay and harbor is 
formed by a range of hills, gradually increasing 
in height as it extends to the eastward. Upon 
the northern slope of this range stands Ply- 
mouth. Yes, yonder village of old-fashioned, 
square-roofed houses, built upon the hill-sides 
and in the valleys between, of queer-looking 
stores and warehouses, and ropewalks huddled 
together at the water’s edge, with the long 


ruinous-looking wharf, built upon piles, pro- |’ 


jecting into the harbor in front, with the square 
gray turret, and two or three steeples and cupo- 
las just visible above the glaring shingled roofs, 
is Plymouth—the Old Colony, the home of the 
Pilgrims, the most ancient town in New En- 
gland. We hardly have a fair look at it, for we 
are on the wrong side of the car; but never 
mind, this is not its best point of view, and to- 
morrow we will see it from the beach yonder ; 
nay, perhaps this very night, by moonlight, from 
the bay. 

At last the abbreviated train, with ringing 
bell and sounding whistle, rattles into the sta- 
tion-house. The groaning brakes perform their 
office. The train stops. Our journey is ended. 
We follow the few remaining passengers, and 
descend from the cars. The crabbed baggage- 
master’s prediction has proved true. Our trunks 
are safe. Nobody but ourselves claims them. 
They are delivered to us upon demand. Pray, 
what need is there of checks, then? 

A carriage is in waiting to convey us to the 
Samoset House; but we prefer to walk. The 
distance is but a few rods. Let the driver have 
our baggage while we go afoot. The soil is holy, 
albeit a trifle sandy. 

We did not come to Plymouth to talk about 
hotels ; so let us dismiss the Samoset House 
with a word, while we are on the way to it, 
and mention it no more. You will find it a very 





well-kept hotel—quiet, roomy, cool, and pleas- 
ant. You will see few gentlemen there, except 
on Saturday evening and Sunday. There will 
be plenty of ladies, however (if of ladies there 
can ever be a plenty)—the wives and daughters 
of “solid men of Boston,” and lots of happy 
children. The view of the bay from the long 
piazzas on the northeastern front of the house 
is very fine, and in hot weather the cool sea- 
breeze that plays there during the afternoon, is 
delightful. A prettier place in which to sit and 
smoke, and weave after-dinner fancies, read the 
morning newspaper, and take nice little naps, 
can rarely be found. Moreover, mine host of 
the Samoset gives one a good dinner, his wines 
are fair, and his bills are by no means extortion- 
ate. So much for the Samoset. 

We have two hours before tea. Let us wash 
the dust from our mouths, and then commence 
our rambles immediately. The street that leads 
southeastwardly from the hotel toward the cen- 
tre of the village is called Court-street. The 
houses on each side of the way are generally 
wooden, two-story, square-roofed dwellings, 
painted dingy white, with faded green blinds, 
and with scanty little front door-yards, full of 
dusty shrubbery. A few steps bring us oppo- 
site a structure standing a short distance in the 
rear of the line of houses, on the left-hand side 
of the street. It is built in the style of a Gre- 
cian temple, of rough granite, with a wooden 
front, and a colonnade of wooden Doric col- 
umns, painted in imita ion of wrought granite 
This edifice is Pilgrim Hall. The corner-stone 
was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, on the 
Ist of September, 1824. It is seventy feet long 
by forty feet in width; and contains a dining- 
room in the basement, where the Pilgrim Soci- 
ety and their fortunate guests are wont to eat 
capital dinners, on appropriate occasions, in 
commemoration of the famines experienced by 
their forefathers. Truly a most pleasant cus- 
tom. The hall above is a spacious apartment, 
fitted up plainly for the reception and preserva- 
tion of interesting memorials of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the ancient times of the Old Colo- 
ny. All these will we see—but not now—for 
I am desirous that you have a look at Plymouth 
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PILGRIM’S HALL. 


and its bay, from the summit of Burying Hill, | behold a large fragment of a huge granite boul- 
before sunset, and while it is yet high-water. | der, split in twain, and the crevice filled with 
But although we will not at this time enter | cement, and upon which somebody has painted, 
Pilgrim Hall, let us pause awhile before it. | in great black figures, “1620.” Fear no impos- 
Approach with me to the iron railing within | ture ; you behold a genuine, authentic fragment 


the yard, inclosing a small elliptical space. You | of the upper surface of the Forefather’s Rock. 
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The portion of this celebrated rock which 
here reposes, and which will here remain for a 
thousand years after we, who now gaze upon 
it, shall have crumbled into dust, was removed 
from its original position at the water’s edge, 
to the Town Square, by some zealous whigs, in 
the year 1774. It was the intention of these 
worthy patriots to remove the entire rock, but, 
in the attempt, it split asunder. An ardent whig, 
with great presence of mind, seized upon this 
untoward occurrence, and pronounced it to be 
a most favorable omen, indicating the speedy, 
final separation of the colonies from the mother- 
country. It was finally concluded, however, to 
lower the base of the rock into its original bed, 
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PILGRIM ROCK. 


visible above the surface of the ground. The 
other portion was drawn by twenty yoke of oxen 
to the Town Square, and a liberty-pole erected 
over it. Here it remained until the 4th of July, 
1834, when it was again removed to this spot, 
and inclosed within this iron-railing, which is, 
you perceive, composed of alternate harpoons 
and boat-hooks, and inscribed with the names 
of the illustrious forty-one who subscribed the 
compact on board the Mayflower, at Cape-Cod 
harbor, November 11th, 1620.* This compact 





* This celebrated compact, which was, probably, the 
first written instrument of the kind in the world, was as 
follows : 


“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are 





where it now remains, as we shall see it, just 
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under written, the Loyal Subjects cf our dread Sovereign 
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was drawn up and signed, as well-authenticated 
tradition reports, upon the lid of the sea-chest 
of Brewster. This chest, together with the iron 
pot of stout Myles Standish, are now in the 
possession of the Connecticut Historical Soci- 
ety at Hartford. 


BREWSTER’S CH't8ST AND STANDISH’S POT. 


On our way down the street we pass, upon 
the right, the Court House—a well-built brick 
edifice, painted white, with a shady green in- 
closure in front of it, called, in former times, 
Training Green, and in these latter days, Court 
House Square. A few rods further on, we en- 


ter Main-street. This avenue may evidently 
lay a well-founded claim to the distinction of a 
business street. On the right-hand corner, a 
showy lantern of stained-glass indicates an 
oyster and ice-cream saloon of no mean pre- 
tensions. Upon the opposite corner a three- 
story hotel rejoices in the title of the Mansion 
House. The houses are generally built close 
upon the side-walks, and the lower stories are 
occupied as shops and stores. We discover two 
| dry-goods stores, with chintz and calicoes hang- 
ing about the doors; an apothecary's shop, with 
| a rusty-looking gilt mortar for its sign ; a book- 
store ; several grocers’ shops ; a news-room ; a 
daguerreotype saloon, and a barber's pole. One 
| well-built house, moreover, bears upon its front 
the signs of two banks and an insurance com- 
pany. There are two printing offices in this 
street, at each of which is published a weekly 
newspaper. The Old Colony Memorial is the 
organ of the Plymouth County Whigs ; while its 
younger neighbor, the Plymouth Rock, rejoices 
in the publication of the laws and treaties of 
the United States, “ by authority.” Of course 
the “ Rock” is Democratic in its politics. From 
Main-street we turn into Leyden-street. This 








Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c., 


shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General 
Good of the Colony ; unto which we Promise ail due Sub- 





having undertaken, for the Glory of God and adv 

of the Christian Faith and Honor of our King and Country, 
a Voyage to plant the first Colony in the Northern Parts 
of Virginia ; Do, by these Presents, solemnly and mutual- 
ly, in the Presence of God and one another, Covenant 
and Combine ourselves together into a Civil body Politic, 
for our better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance 
of the ends aforesaid; and by Virtue hereof, to enact, con- 
stitute, and frame such just and equal laws, Ordinances, 
Acts, Constitutions, and Offices, from Time to Time, as 
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“In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our Names, at Cape Cod, the 11th of November, in the 
year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James, of 
England, France, and Ireland, the Eighteenth, and of 
Scotland, the Fifty-fourth. Anno Domini, 1620.” 

The following are fac-similes of the Handwriting of the 
Pilgrims, some of whose names were subscribed to the 
compact ; they were copied by Mr. Russell, from ancien 
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42 
is the oldest street in the town. Lots were laid 
out upon it as early as the 28th of December, 
1620, but a week after the landing. In a letter 
found in the archives of the Hague by J. Ro- 
meyn Brodhead, Esq., written by one Isaack De 
Rasieres, of the colony of New Netherlands, who 
visited Plymouth, on an embassy, in the year 
1627, the following description is given of Ley- 
den-street : ‘‘ New Plymouth lies on the slope 
of a hill stretching east toward the sea-coast, 
with a broad street about a cannon-shot of 800 
[yards] long leading down the hill; with a 
[street] crossing in the middle northward to 
the rivulet, and southward to the land. The 
houses are constructed of hewn planks, with gar- 
dens, also inclosed behind, and at the sides with 
hewn planks ; so that their houses and court- 
yards are arranged in very good order, with a 
stockade against a sudden attack ; and at the 
ends of the streets there are three wooden gates. 
In the centre, on the cross-street, stands the 
Governor's House, before which is a square 
inclosure, upon which four patereros [steen- 
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stucken] are mounted, so as to flank along the 
streets.” With respect to the length of Ley- 
den-street, the worthy Dutchman must have 
been mistaken, or else the yard of Holland was 
not of the same extent as the Yankee measure 
of that name is now; for the ancient street 
could not have been more than four hundred 
yards in length. 

Let us go to the left as we turn from Main- 
street, and walk a few paces down Leyden- 
street toward the water-side. At the brow of 
the hill the road forks—one path descending 
the declivity, and the other keeping upon the 
edge of the bank, and following its curve. We 
will choose the latter. At the corner stands 
the Universalist Church, upon foundations that 
are higher than even the chimneys of the houses 
hard by in the next street below. Upon its 
site, in 1826, stood a house, at that time the 
oldest in town, but which was, in that year, 
pulled down to give place to the church. It 
was known by the name of the Allyn House, 
and was the birth-place of the mother of James 


THE ALLYN HOUSE. 


Otis, who was the grand-daughter of Edward 
Dotey, a Pilgrim of the Mayflower. At the time 
of its demolition it was at least one hundred 
and fifty years old; and if it had remained, 
would now have been fast verging toward its 
thirdcentury. Although the Universalist Church 
is very respectable in its appearance, we can not 
help wishing that its place was still occupied 
by the ancient house that for so many years 
survived the ravages of time and the elements, 
ahd the “ march of improvement.” 

Beyond the church we come upon an open 
level space, or square, upon the summit of the 
hill. The green-sward is intersected by irreg- 
ular foot-paths, leading across it to flights of 





| steps that afford the means of descent to the 
| level of Water-street. The western side is form- 


ed by a row of dwellings facing the bay. On 
the right, we overlook the roofs and chimneys 
of the houses built upon the water side, peer- 
ing up above the edge of the walled cliff. Be- 
yond is the bay, and before us, in the distance, 
we catch a glimpse of Captain’s Hill. 

Here, in this square, were buried those who 
died in the years 1620 and 1621. Here was 
buried Governor John Carver, and, six weeks 
afterward, his gentle wife, who could not sur- 
vive the loss of “ so gracious an husband,” was 
laid by his side. Here stood, beside the graves 
of their wives, dug in the frozen earth, Myles 
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Standish, Edward Winslow, and Isaac Allerton. 
Here lie the ashes of fifty of the passengers of 
the Mayflower, who died of the hardships and 
the “sore sickness’ of that first dreary winter. 
Fifty out of one hundred and one! So many 
that their graves were smoothed, that the In- 
dians might not count the number. And here 
stood the wasted band of survivors, and saw 
the homeward-bound Mayflower lift her anchor, 
spread her sails, and put to sea, leaving them, 
of their own free-will, alone in the wilderness 
with their dead. 

When we have turned to retrace our steps 
we perceive, standing directly before us, on 
the southern side of Leyden-street, just where 
the steep descent of the hill commences, a plain 
square-roofed, two-story wooden house. It is 





HOUSE ON SITE OF THE COMMON HOUSE. 


the residence of Captain Samuel D. Holmes, 
and stands upon the former site of the Common 
House—the first substantial building erected in 
New England. It was a frame-building, twenty 
feet square. In the year 1801, some men, who 
were digging a cellar in this spot, found sev- 
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eral tools and a plate of iron, seven feet belova 
the surface of the ground. These interesting 
relics were carefully preserved. 

The site of the first parsonage house is on 
the northern side of the street, near the fork of 
the roads. It is at this time occupied by the res- 
sidence of Mr. James Bartlett. The present 
parsonage of the First Church stands on this 
street, further west. ‘The land upon which it 
was built was given to the church in 1664. It 
is at the present time the residence of Dr. Ken- 
dali, the venerable senior pastor of the church, 
an octogenarian, having been settled in the 
ministry in the year 1800. 

The grocer’s shop at the northwest corner of 
Main and Leyden streets stands upon the ground 
formerly included within the fortified square in- 

closure in front of Governor Brad- 
ford’s house, mentioned in the letter 
of Isaack De Rasieres. The site of 
the Governor's mansion is occupied 
by the next house on Leyden-street, 
standing opposite the foot ofthe street, 
which turns to the left. This building, 
the lower story of which is used as the 
Post-Office, is a long, low, wooden 
house, and is undoubtedly very an- 
cient, but whether it was the imme- 
diate successor of Governor Bradford's 
fortified mansion, even the oldest in- 
habitant can not tell. 

Market-street turns to the north, 
and leads down the hill and across 
the town brook, the finding of which 
in this place probably determined the 
exploring party sent out from the 

Mayflower, to select the site which they did for 
the location of the town. Herrings were for- 
merly taken in this brook by the colonists in 
such vast numbers that they were used as a 
manure for the soil ; but the dams of the numer- 
ous mills, rope-walks, and other manufacturing 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, ON THE SITE OF BRADFORD'S MANSION. 
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establishments located on the stream, have long 
since caused it to be forsaken by the shoals of 
fish that formerly frequented it for the purpose 
of spawning. It has its rise in a small lake or 
pond lying in the woods some two miles south- 
west ofthevillage. This beautiful sheet of water 
was discovered on the 8th of January, 1621, 
from the top of a high tree, by honest Francis 
Billington, who supposed it to be the great 
western ocean ; and a week afterward, with the 
master’s-mate of the ship, actually made a tour 
of exploration to its shores. These circum- 
stances have given it the name of Billington 
Sea. 

Standing on the corner of Market and Ley- 
den streets, and looking westwardly, the Town 
Square lies before us. The branches of a grove 
of noble elms (planted in the year 1783, by the 
late Thomas Davis, Esq.) meet each other in 
mid-air, and form with their dense foliage a can- 
opy of green leaves that completely excludes 
the glare of the sunlight from every part of the 
square. A prettier spot can not be imagined. 
On the right, is the ancient house, now occupied 
as the Post-Office, which, as I have already told 
you, stands in the place of the Governor Brad- 
ford house. West of this 





of defense with accommodations for public 
worship. This curious edifice is described in 
the letter of Isaack De Rasieres, a part of 
which I have already quoted: ‘‘ Upon the 
hill,” says he, “they have a large, square 
house, with a flat roof, made of thick sawn 
planks, stayed with oak beams, upon the top of 
which they have six cannons, which shoot iron 
balls of four and five pounds, and command the 
surrounding country. The lower part they use 
for their church, where they preach on Sundays 
and the usual holidays. They assemble by beat 
of drum, each with his musket or firelock, in 
front of the captain’s door; they have their 
cloaks on, and place themselves in order, three 
abreast, and are led by a sergeant without beat 
of drum. Behind comes the Governor, in a long 
robe ; beside him, on the right hand, comes the 
preacher with his cloak on, and on the left hand 
the captain with his sidearms and cloak on, and 
with a small cane in his hand—and so they 
march in good order, and each sets his arms 
down near him. Thus they are on their guard 
night and day.” 

Fancy this quaint procession assembled before 
Captain Myles Standish’s door, pausing at the 





building, a little in the rear, 
is the Church of the Pilgrim- 
age, a plain wooden structure, 
painted brown, with a low 
tower. On our left, nearly 
opposite us as we look across 
Market-street, is the Town 
House, formerly the County 
Court House, an ancient 
building, erected in 1749, and 
at that time esteemed one of 
the finest models of architect- 
ure. In front of us, upon 
higher ground, commanding 
a view of the whole length of 
Leyden-street, stands the 
house of worship of the old 
First Church, the lineal de- 
scendant (so to speak) of the 
meeting-house in which the 
Pilgrim Fathers assembled for 
prayer and praise. It is a 
handsome edifice, built of 
wood, in the Gothic style, 
with a large, square buttress- 
ed tower, lifting its four sharp 
pinnacles above the sun-gild- 
ed crowns of the elm trees 
that surround it. 

It is probable that previous 
to 1622 public worship was 
held in the Common House. 
In that year a fort was erected 
on Burying Hill, a glimpse of 
which you catch between the 
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gate of the Governor's mansion to receive the 
worshipful Chief Magistrate, and then march- 
ing solemnly through this very square before us, 
and up the hill yonder, to the embattled meet- 
ing-house. 
The present church is the fourth that has stood 
upon this site. The first meeting-house was 
erected in 1637, and taken down in 1683, when 
the second was built in its place, and stood until 
1744, in which year it was removed, in its turn, 
and a third meeting-house erected, which re- 
mained until the present modern church was 
built. 
But let us hasten to the top of Burying Hill 
before the sun shall have declined too far. We 
will stay there to see him set, and there receive 
his parting rays. You remember, of course, the 
verse of Pierpont’s Ode : 
“The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest : 
When Summer ’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast is in verdure dressed, 
Go stand on the hill where they lie : 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast, 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last.” 
Crossing Town Square diagonally, we pass 
through a gateway at the corner of the fence 
that surrounds the hill, about midway between 
the two meeting-houses, and commence the 
steep ascent. Upon the side that we are climb- 
ing, near the summit, stood the building men- 
tioned in the letter of De Rasieres, partly fort, 
and partly meeting-house. Here, from time to 
time, were erected other fortifications, and a 
watch-tower, until the death of King Philip, in 
1676, relieved the colonists from any further 
apprehensions with respect to Indian aggres- 
sions, when they were sold and removed, or 
suffered to fall into decay. In those days, there- 
fore, the hill very naturally received, and for a 
while retained, the appellation of Fort Hill. Let 
us remember how many dreary nights has the 
lonely sentinel gazed forth from the tower which 
formerly stood here, watching and listening in- 
tently, lest the stealthy advance of the crafty foe 
should surprise the sleeping town below, and 
the little spark of civilization and Christianity, 
shining with a steady but feeble lustre upon the 
border of the immense wilderness of barbarism 
and heathendom, be extinguished in blood. Strive 
to realize the diflerence between now and then. 
You behold at your feet a well built and popu- 
lous town—yet one that has, in these respects, 
a thousand equals in the country. The sentinel 
in 1622 kept watch over a hamlet of a score of 
rude huts; yet, withal, the only homes of civil- 
ized men in all New England. You carry in 
your mind the idea of Boston, the dust of whose 
busy streets still cleaves to your shoes ; of New 
York, with its seven hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, where you may sleep to-morrow night, if 
you will, borne thither on cushioned sofas in 
swift and gilded cars; of the other great cities 
of the Union, of the hundreds of smaller cities, 
the thousands of large towns and villages, and 
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dwellings in more isolated situations, scattered 
thickly over the land. You know that if some 
great calamity should to-night befall the town 
before you—a sweeping conflagration, or (if in 
these days such a thing may be supposed) a 
sudden invasion of an enemy, before the setting 
of to-morrow’s sun the tidings would be spread 
throughout the Union, and millions of country- 
men would be sympathizing with the sufferers 
in their distress, or, if need be, promptly devis- 
ing and providing the means of relief or defense. 
From the Puritan sentinel, New Amsterdam, 
Jamestown, and Saint Augustine, the only other 
Christian settlements on the continent, lay at a 
distance so vaguely remote—so far beyond un- 
known ‘seas and trackless forests—that they 
seemed scarcely nearer than Europe itself. Even 
the colonists of these settlements were unfriend- 
ly to him. New Amsterdam was a Dutch col- 
ony. St. Augustine was peopled by Spaniards 
and Papists; and the Cavaliers of Jamestown, 
though Englishmen, bore him a hatred more 
bitter than that of a alien. He and his fellows 
were alone, without human aid to help them in 
their weary struggle for existence. When you 
turn your glance inland, you look toward a 
country, lying beyond the chain of hills that 
forms the western horizon, with which you are 
familiar. Your notions with respect to its form, 
extent, character, condition, and other cireum- 
stances are distinct, well-defined, and correct. 
You have a map of it in your pocket, which you 
consult only for its minutiw. It is a land full 
of countrymen, kinsmen, and friends. It is your 
country, your native Jand, your home. When 
he directed his anxious, watchful gaze toward 
the western hills, he beheld, skirting the narrow 
belt of cultivated fields, the borders of a wilder- 
ness, dense, vast, untrodden, of unknown ex- 
tent, the covert where fierce and dangerous beasts 
roamed in savage freedom, and built their lairs, 
and bred their young ; and the congenial home 
of hordes of crafty and treacherous enemies, more 
cruel than the beasts of prey. Horrible as were 
the realities that surrounded him, his imagina- 
tion peopled the wilderness with terrors still 
more frightful. Dragons, and monstrous beasts 
with scaly, impenetrable hides, and forked 
tongues, and breaths of sulphurous and poison- 
ous flame, were supposed to lurk in the depths 
of the forest ; and it was shudderingly whis- 
pered that demons of extraordinary ferocity and 
wickedness were the familiar spirits of the In- 
dian magicians, and attended upon the pow- 
wows and pagan incantations, celebrated with 
human sacrifices and revolting ceremonies, in 
the dark and gloomy swamps and recesses of 
the solemn woods. The blue expanse of ocean 
that you behold is covered with the white-winged 
messengers of commerce. Its coasts, shoals, 
rocks, and currents are all known, and marked 
upon a thousand charts. Beyond the horizon, 
hence only some ten days’ sail, is Europe. The 
great highway of nations that lies between is a 
crowded thoroughfare. Indeed, a collision with 
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the traveler, who, borne over the yielding waves 
in a floating palace, gorgeously furnished and 
decorated, has scarcely time to weary of his 
voyage before it is concluded. The stormy ocean 
that met the Pilgrim’s gaze, as he turned from 
the dismal forest toward merry England, was a 
trackless waste of dreary waters, a hundred 
weary days in width. Indeed, there is now no 
country on earth that lies beyond so broad and 
dangerous a sea as that which then separated 
the exiled colonists from the land of their birth. 
The thought of venturing forth from the sight 
and knowledge of men into the awful solitude 


of such an ocean, floating upon a bark so frail | 


as were the slender, ill-built shallops that were 
then called ships, might well dismay the stout- 
est heart, and chill the warmest blood. 

The place where we stand is indeed holy 
ground ; for the hallowed dust of the Fathers 
forms the soil upon which we tread. Though 
Cole's Hill was the ground where the passen- 
gers of the Mayflower buried their numerous 
dead, the loftier elevation upon which we stand 
was probably used for purposes of interment as 
early as 1622. There are fewer ancient grave- 
stones bearing very early dates than one would 


suppose. But, alas! there were in those dismal | 
times so many graves to dig, and the survivors 
were obliged to struggle so hard to live, that | 


there was little leisure in which to erect durable 
monuments over those that died. The white 
marble monument upon the brow of the hill 
covers the ashes of Governor William Bradford, 
but you perceive it is in the modern style, hav- 
ing been erected but a few years since by some 
of his descendants. His widow, the lovely and 
celebrated Alice Bradford, and two of their sons, 
both worthy of their parentage, are buried near 
this spot. The graves of several others of the 
early colonists are identified. Those of John 
Howland and his wife, pilgrims ofthe Mayflower, 
are marked by a handsome headstone, erected a 
few years since by their descendant in the fifth 
generation, the Hon. John Howland, of Prov- 
idence. Near the graves of William Crowe, 
Elder Thomas Cushman, Elder Thomas Faunce, 
and others, beside the ancient and almost illeg- 
ible headstones, have been placed white boards, 
with the names, dates, and ages in black paint. 
It is to be hoped that ere long each one of these 
hallowed and venerable graves will be distin- 
guished by a handsome and durable monument, 
so that the knowledge of where sleeps the sacred 
dust of the early Pilgrims, that has been pre- 
served to the present time, may be transmitted 
to future generations and perpetuated. Here, 
also, not unworthy of a grave among the Pil- 
grims, repose the remains of the noble-hearted 
pioneer missionary, Dr. Adoniram Judson. 

It is almost sunset, and we must hasten. But, 
before we go, stand with me awhile by the side 
of the monument of the stout old Puritan Gov- 
ernor, and look about you beyond the hill upon 
which we stand. Views finer than that which 
is visible from this point are but few in number. 
Looking to the right, over the roofs and chim- 








neys of houses, shops, mills, and manu factories 
standing in the deep and narrow valley through 
which the hard-working town brook struggles 
to escape from its numerous task-masters, and 
gain a brief repose with the quiet waters of the 
bay ere it seeks the wild freedom of the restless 
ocean, we see the round, smooth, green summit 
of a neighboring hill, crowned by a wind-mill 
of the most picturesque Dutch style. At the 
foot of its western slope lies, in deep shadow, 
a little lake, formed by damming the town 
brook, and behind it rises one of the chain of 
wooded hills that forms the background of the 
landscape in the rear of the town. 

This is Watson’s Hill, that whilome bore the 
pleasant title of Strawberry Hill, where, on the 
22d of March, 1621, the great Sagamore Mas- 
sasoit appeared, with a retinue of sixty painted 
warriors, on the friendly errand of negotiating 
a treaty of peace with the Pilgrims. Yonder 
stood the band of wondering savages, and in 
the street below were collected the stern and 
solemn-visaged exiles, preparing to make as 
imposing a display before the eyes of their vis- 
itors as their limited resources would allow 
Each party distrusted the other. ‘ We,” says 
an eye-witness of the scene, “ were unwilling 
to send our Governor to them, and they were 
unwilling to come to us.” So the brave Edward 
Winslow went alone to the Indians as a hostage, 
and Massasoit, being met at the town brook by 
Captain Myles Standish and an escort of six 
musketeers, was conducted to an unfinished 
house, furnished for the occasion with a green 
rug and three or four cushions. Thither pres- 
ently came the Governor, in great state, with a 
guard of musketeers, and followed by a drum 
and trumpet. The two chieftains saluted and 
kissed each other, and the Indian was regaled 
with a draught of strong waters, ‘‘ that,” says 
the eye-witness historian, “‘ caused him to sweat 
all the while after.” A treaty of peace and al- 
liance was afterward concluded between Massa- 
soit and the colony, and the interview came to 
an end. 

Between this memorable hill and the bay, the 
village and its suburbs extend for a mile along 
the bending shore. On the extreme right Ma- 
nomet, still glowing ruddily in the slanting sun- 
beams, looms grandly up against the darkening 
eastern sky, and beyond its farthest point, 
stretching out into the sea, marking the line 
where sky and water meet, appear a range of 
white, sparkling points, the tops of the highest 
sand cliffs of Cape Cod. On the left Captain’s 
Hill heaves its bare summit high in the air, con- 
cealing with its huge bulk a large portion of the 
gorgeously-tinted sunset clouds, and casting a 
deepening shadow upon the villages of Kings- 
ton and Duxbury and the placid waters of the 
inner bay. Before us, at our feet, lies the town, 
sloping toward the waterside, and so showing 
every one of its hundred gleaming roofs, with 
here and there among them a steeple with its 
glittering vane, or the great, round, green crown 
of an elm, towering aloft above the house-tops. 
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The breeze has died away, and the surface of 
the harbor before the town is as smooth as glass. 
The small craft and boats, with idle sails, float 
motionless above their pictured shadows in the 
water, and even the roadstead is disturbed only 
by the long, regular heaving of the ground swell, 
that does not break or raise a crest until it sud- 
denly tumbles in upon the shelving beach, with 
a weltering wash, the sound of which we can 
hear through the still evening air, even at this 
distance. Directly before us, beyond the point 
of the beach, the regular, mound-like form of 
Clark’s Island rises from the middle of the bay, 
with its green fields and pleasant groves mir- 
rored_in the quiet waters that surround its 
shores. In the far distance, beyond the narrow 
white ribbon that marks the sweeping curve 
of the sandy beach, the ocean forms the northern 
horizon, a narrow verge of the deepest blue, with 
the sails of vessels upon it here and there vis- 
ible, some gleaming brightly in the sun, and 
others, on a different tack, showing dim and 
gray, and fading into the sky, like ghosts. Even 
the bleak sand hills of Saquish are clothed with 
beauty by the magic of the hour, and the west- 
ern slope of the bold headland of the Gurnet re- 
flects the parting beams of the setting sun, and 
glows like an emerald flashing in the light. But 
while we gaze a change comes over the brilliant 
scene. The rosy light begins to fade from the 
landscape. The gleaming roofs in the town be- 
low us turn pale, and the sparkling windows 
are suddenly extinguished. A shadow falls 
upon the bay as the sun sinks below the horizon, 
and when, a few moments afterward, we again 
turn from the faded west toward the sea, we 
behold the lanterns of the twin towers on the 
Gurnet beginning to twinkle faintly, and to cast 
two long, flickering wakes of wavy light across 
the dull, leaden-gray waters of the roadstead. 
Thank the propitious gods' (if such a hea- 
thenish expression may properly be used within a 
mile of Plymouth Rock.) The vaticinations of 
the lady in the cars, who yesterday predicted a 
northeast storm for to-day’s weather, have sig- 
nally failed. To-day beginneth not the annual 
August storm, as the lady falsely prophesied ; 
for a brighter, balmier morning never shone on 
Plymouth Bay. It will be a little hazy in the 
afternoon, possibly, for the reign of the dog-star 
is not yet over; but as we stand upon the piazza 
of the Samoset, and inhale the fresh sea-breeze, 
we say to each other, over and over again, that 
it is a fine morning, and a very fine morning, 
and a very fine morning indeed. When a salt- 
water bath and an excellent breakfast have pre- 
pared us for the heat and fatigues of the day, 
we resume our explorations among the memori- 
als of the Forefathers. We will first direct our 
steps toward Pilgrim Hall. Upon entering the 
vestibule of this building, we turn to the left, 
and in the ante-room we find the attentive and 
obliging janitor, Mr. Holmes. of whom, if we 
are wise, after inscribing our names in the reg- 
ister, we shall buy a little volume that he has 
for sale, entitled “‘ Pilgrim Memorials and Guide 





for Visitors to Plymouth Village.”” The author 
is William S. Russell, Esq., a resident of Ply- 
mouth, Recording Secretary of the Pilgrim. So- 
ciety, and an enthusiastic and reliable antiqua- 
rian. The book contains, you perceive, besides 
other interesting matter, a catalogue of the an- 
tique curiosities deposited in Pilgrim Hall. It 
will be a better and less obtrusive guide than I 
can be. Let me, however, point out a few of 
the most interesting reli¢s of which this place 
is full. Upon the wall yonder is an ancient 


deed, bearing the signature of Myles Standish. 
The faded sampler in another frame was wrought 
by the fair fingers of his daughter, Mistress 
Lorea Standish. Let us read the legend em- 
broidered upon it : 


“ Lorea Standish is my name. 

Lord, guide my hart that I may doe thy will: 

Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 

As may conduce to virtue void of shame ; 

And I will give the glory to thy name.” 
A winsome young lady and a pious was Mis- 
tress Lorea Standish, and “‘ conveniently skill- 
ful” with the needle withal, if the sampler be 
taken as evidence. 

Another deed, framed and glazed, bears the 
signature of John Alden, who, saith tradition, 
went a-wooing for the gallant Captain Standish, 
and won the lady for himself. There is a bond 
signed Peregrine White, the first native Yankee, 
having been born in November, 1620, while the 
Mayflower lay at Cape Cod; and another ancient 
instrument, the receipt of the heirs of Governor 
Thomas Prince, containing the signatures of 
Governor Josiah Winslow and others. The tall 
clock, decorated with faded gilding and lacquer- 
ing, which, notwithstanding its great age, still 
keeps good time, though not itself a memorial 
of the Pilgrims, is worthy of a place here. It 
formerly belonged to Governor John Hancock, 
and was a whig refugee during the occupation 
of Boston by the British army in the war of the 
Revolution, having been removed with other 
valuables from the city-house of its owner to a 
place of safety in West Bridgewater. The an- 
cient leathern sofa, the form of which is less 
unfashionable now than it was twenty years 
ago, also came from the parlor of the same stout- 
hearted rebel. Adams and Otis have sat to- 
gether upon its broad cushion and talked treason 
with Hancock and Warren many a night, I 
warrant you, until the sound of yonder clock, 
striking the hour of twelve, warned the trio of 
visitors to depart. 

Upon entering the principal apartment, our 
attention is at once attracted to the large his- 
torical painting of the Landing of the Pilgrims 
which hangs upon the opposite wall. The scene 
represented is the disembarkation of the passen- 
gers of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock. A 
dull, gray, cheerless light filters through a stormy 
sky of heavy, lowering clouds, and falls upon a 
wintry sea and a rocky shore covered with ice 
and snow. In the distance is seen the weather- 
worn Mayflower, lying with furled sails at an- 
chor. The foreground of the picture is almost 
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LANDING OF THE F:LGRIMs, 


entirely filled by a group of figures of the size 
of life. In the centre stands the stately form 
of Governor Carver, sword in hand, in the act 
of replying to the greeting of an Indian chief 
(Samoset), who is advancing in an attitude of 
humility to bid a welcome to the exiles. His 
wife, shrinking back as the Indian approaches, 
clings to her husband's side (without whom she 
could not live, poor lady), and leans trustingly 
on his shoulder, while at the feet of the father 
their children, trembling with cold and fear, 
gaze upward with tearful gyes in wonder and 
alarm at the savage chieftain. Immediately be- 
hind Carver stands Governor William Bradford, 
over whose left shoulder we catch a glimpse of 
John Alden’s face, that Mistress Priscilla Mul- 
lins thought so handsome ; and, indeed, it is 
not a matter of amazement that the discreet and 
modest, though somewhat frank and adventure- 
some damsel should have preferred this well- 
favored youth above the middle-aged widower, 
Captain Myles Standish, whose sharp features 
appear in the picture beneath the shadow of a 
slouching, broad-brimmed hat, his keen eye vig- 
ilantly watching the approach of the Indian 
warrior, and his stout hand grasping the staff 
of his trusty pike. Near the left of the picture 
William White is seen bearing in his arms his 
new-born son, Peregrine (who was to live to 
see the House of Stuart twice dethroned), and 
turning as if to speak encouragingly to Elder 
William Brewster, whose aged limbs seem to 
totter with the exertion of climbing the steep 
and slippery bank. On the extreme left, Isaac 





Allerton stands in an attitude of devotion, and 


FROM SARGENT’S PAINTING. 


at his side kneels his wife with clasped hands, 
offering to God her thanks for having safely 
preserved them through the dangers of the long 
and perilous voyage. The upturned face is one 
of singular beauty, and redeems many of the 
faults of the picture. The principal figures on 
the extreme right are those of Governor Edward 
Winslow and his wife. Near them the face of 
Rose Standish is partly visible, with a sweet 
but sad expression, as if she foreboded her im- 
pending doom; and, standing in advance of her 
husband, the wife of Stephen Hopkins recoils 
upon him with terror at the approach of Samo- 
set, who is, indeed, the object toward whom the 
eyes of nearly all the group of English are di- 
rected. 

There is no intermixture of myths and uncer- 
tain traditions with the well-authenticated facts 
of the history of Plymouth Colony. So that it 
is surprising that a painting, professing to de- 
pict one of the most remarkable events of this 
well-known history, and relying upon no aid 
that might be derived from allegory, should con- 
tain such an error as the introduction of Samo- 
set as one of the most prominent figures upon 
the canvas. The absence of Mary Chilton from 
the picture is hardly pardonable ; for that spright- 
ly damsel, to say the least, has a fair claim to 
the honor of having imprinted the first footstep 
upon the rock that day made so famous, which 
should not be soentirely overlooked. That Mary 
Chilton certainly was present at the Landing of 
the Pilgrims, and that Samoset as certainly was 
not, one can not help remembering. The pic- 
ture, which however is a work of considerable 
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merit, is a gift from the clever and generous| In a glass-case in a corner of the room are 
artist, Henry Sargent, to the Pilgrim Society. | contained a large number of curiosities, a care- 
Its size is 13 by 16 feet, and it hangs in a hand- | ful enumeration and description of which are 
some frame and in a bad light upon the eastern | given in Mr. Russell's Guide-Book. There is 
wall, so as to face the visitor as he enters the | the spoon of Elder Thomas Cushman, afford- 
Hall. | ing the strongest circumstantial evidence of the 

Inthe recesses of the windows, between which | great capacity of that worthy Puritan’s mouth ; 
this picture is suspended, are placed two ancient | acabinet, formerly belonging to Peregrine White, 
chairs, both of which, undoubtedly, came over in 


PEREGRINE WHITE’S CABINET. 

| inlaid with pearl; a Bible, brought over in the 
Mayflower by John Alden, imprinted in the old 
| English type in the year 1620, at London, bought 
ap eed by the pious youth just previous 
to the embarkation ; the corsets, against which 


was wont to heave the gentle bosom of sweet 
Mistress Alice Bradford; the good sword of 


CARVER'S CHAIR. 


the Mayflower. The one upon the right belong- Captain Myles Standish, and a pewter dish 
ed to Governor Carver, and the other to Elder | and an iron pot, both brought over in the May- 
William Brewster. Each of these sacred relics | flower by the same gallant soldier. Here, also, 
had suffered from the pilferings of whittling tour- is the gun-barrel from which sped the ball that 
ists; and, worse still, a commission to Governor | pierced the brave, despairing heart of King 
Philip ; and, scattered about in different parts 
of the room, are other relics, duly labeled, so 
that he who wanders near them may read, and 
be enlightened and informed. I pray you look 
| for yourself, until you are wearied, if it please 
you. 

Several portraits grace the walls, among which 
| are one of Governor Edward Winslow, and an 
| other of Governor Josiah Winslow, the first na- 
tive governor of the colony ; both copies by C. 
| A. Foster, from the originals, painted in London 
|in 1651. The originals are the property of Isaac 

Winslow, Esq., of Boston, and are now in the 
| rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
‘in that city. 
| In an adjoining apartment are deposited a part 

of the library belonging to the Pilgrim Society, 
_and a collection of marine, Indian, and South- 

Sea Island curiosities. Among the most notice- 
| able things in the room is a copy of the In- 
| dian Bible, translated by the “ Apostle to the 
| Indians,’ John Eliot. 

Edward Winslow, dated April, 1654, hanging,in| Before we leave this spot, let me not fail to 
a frame over the Hancock sofa, which formerly | inform you concerning a most pious and praise- 
bore the signature of Oliver Cromwell, has been | worthy custom among the staid Plymotheans. 
despoiled of the autograph that gave it its chief | On the evening of each Forefather’s Day, as the 
value, by some graceless rogue, whose ears rich- | 22d of December is styled throughout the Old 
ly deserve to be slit by his own infamous jack- | Colony, a ball is held in the large apartment ot 
knife. Pilgrim Hall, and the just-risen generation of 
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the descendants of the Pilgrims are wont to | 


dance quadrilles and polkas, and whirl around 
the hall in the giddy mazes of waltzes and schot- 
tishes, in honor of the memory of their Puritan 
ancestors. Meanwhile the elders, full of good 
things devoured and imbibed in the dining-room 
beneath the springing floor, look on complacent- 
ly, and call to mind the good old times when 
they themselves were light of foot as well as 
of heart, and used to figure bravely in Hull’s 
Victory, Moneymusk, Virginia Reel, and other 
sprightly country dances, now, alas, fallen into 
desuetude ! 





Let us now, instead of proceeding further 
along Main-street, as we did yesterday, turn to 
the left and go down toward the water-side, 
through the shady avenue of North-street. At 
the declivity of the hill, as in Leyden-street, the 
road forks in twain—one path leading to the 
open space upon the brow of Cole’s Hill, which 
we visited yesterday, and the other rapidly de- 
scending to the water. The old-fashioned gable- 
roofed dwelling that stands upon the curve of 
the upper path, is called the Joanna Davis House, 
taking its name from that of a former proprie- 
tor and resident. Besides the picturesqueness 
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JOANNA DAVIS HOUSE. 


of its elevated situation, it is remarkable in con- 
sequence of the fact that it stands near the cen- 
tre of the ground where were buried the dead 
of the winter of 1620. Its foundations were 
laid among the forgotten graves, and it marks 
the spot in the stead of the monument that 
should soon replace it. 

Proceeding down the hill, we find ourselves 
at the head of Long Wharf—a pier of wooden 
piles, built for the accommodation of the steam- 
boats that formerly visited Plymouth, but now 
fallen into a state of ruinous decay—and turn 
to the right around a corner formed by a range 
of low-roofed shops, as quaint in outward ap- 
pearance as any thing ever seen in a picture. 
Pipes and tobacco, sheath-knives and belts, fish- 
hooks and lines, fly-specked pastry and con- 
fectionery, coarse woolen socks and striped 
shirts, shriveled onions in strings, and plump 
new potatoes in their native dirt, seem to be 
the principal commodities exposed for sale. 
Groups of shaggy-looking men stand in the 





doors, clad in canvas-trowsers, soiled beyond 
description and the efficacy of soap and water, 
and Guernsey frocks, or coarse red flannel shirts 
Judging from the peculiar odor prevalent in the 
atmosphere that surrounds these worthies, it is 
safe to affirm them to be fishermen just landed 
from a voyage to the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland. 

Passing a few rods along the dingy street, 
we arrive opposite a large store-house, painted 
of a pale yellow tint, that stands at the head of 
a well-built and busy wharf. This building, as 
you perceive by the signs it bears upon it, is 
occupied as a flour and grain-store. Let us 
go a few paces down the wharf, the name of 
which is Hedge’s Wharf. That is a good-looking 
schooner yonder discharging her cargo of corn; 
and the yacht lying in front of her bows is a 
handsome little craft. Stop here, and face about! 
See yonder group of people. They are gather- 
ed around Plymouth Rock as it lies in the very 
place where the Pilgrims landed upon it in 1620, 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


just even with the surface of the ground—so 
that just now you walked upon it, unconscious- 
ly, the soil having been filled in around it when 
the wharf was constructed: Here for scores of 
years it has remained a part of the pavement of 
the street, trodden under foot of man and beast. 


Often and again, when the mention of its name 
in the eloquent speech of the orator has been 
received with acclamations and thunders of ap- 
plause, it has been lying here, covered with the 
mud and mire of this obscure street. And let 
us not ascribe to the people of Plymouth more 
than their share of this fault. Already they 
have removed a portion of the rock to a place 
of safety, inclosed it, and taken measures for its 
preservation. Fortunately, however, the larger 
portion was suffered to remain in its original 
position, where it still marks the spot so dis- 
tinguished in the history of the nation. Pay- 
ment for the property in this land, and for the 
injuries occasioned to private rights and inter- 
ests by closing these streets and wharves, would 
require a larger sum of money than a small, 
and by no means wealthy town, like Plymouth, 
is able to expend for such a purpose. This 
sacred soil ought to belong to the American 
people; and the citizens of each State should 
contribute its share for the purpose of pur- 
chasing this spot, laying it out, and beautifying 
it as a public ground, and erecting here a noble 
monument, which, for centuries to come, shall 
lift its head to the skies above the hallowed spot 
where first the Pilgrims trod. The Pilgrim So- 
ciety have taken the first step toward the per- 
formance of this pious national duty. It has 
secured the refusal of the property lying be- 
tween Leyden and North streets, bordered on 
the west by the brow of Cole's Hill, including 
Hedge’s Wharf and the Rock, at the price of 
$26,000, for a limited time. 





It is proposed to clear away the un- 
sightly buildings that encumber this 
space, covering an area of about half an 
acre,to fay it out as a public square, in- 
closing it with a handsome iron fence, 
and to erect upon the spot where the 
rock now lies, a monument that shall be 
worthy of the memory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and of the mighty nation which 
they founded. The town of Plymouth 
has already subscribed for this object 
the sum of seven thousand dollars. 
There is scarcely a town in the Union 
that does not, as well as Plymouth, 
contain descendants of the Puritan set- 
tlers of New England. Let each of these 
towns contribute but one-tenth part of 
its fair proportion, taking the offering 
of Plymouth as a standard, and a fund 
would be raised sufficient to make the 
Monument of the Pilgrims the proud- 
est structure in the land. 

But, although we have stood upon 
Plymouth Rock, we must not consider 
our pilgrimage finished until we have 
visited Clark’s Island, which lies be- 

yond the mouth of the harbor, on the north- 
ern side of the bay, about four miles from 
the village. Selecting the handsomest of half 
a dozen neat little sail-boats, kept in the neigh- 
borhood for hire, and dispensing with the 
services of the boatman, we take a short cut 
through the ruins of Long Wharf, where the 
waves ate poppling merrily among the barna- 
cled piles, hoist our sail to the fresh western 
breeze, and stand across toward the beach, on 
our first tack. We have a fine view of the town 
from the harbor. Yonder are the two towers 
of the First Church and the Church of the Pil- 
grimage, rising out of and above the elm-tree 
tops that grow in the Town Square. Behind 
them is the steep ascent of Burying Hill, dot- 
ted with grave-stones and monuments. Be- 
yond the hill is the High-School, from which 
the shady North-street seems to lead to the 
head of Long Wharf. A little to the right is 
the Court House ; and further still, the Samoset 
House and the Railroad Station. The Univers- 
alist Church stands between the First Church 
and the water, overlooking Hedge’s Wharf and 
the Rock. Immediately to the left is the valley 
of the town brook, beyond which is Watson's 
Hill and its wind-mill. There—put your helm 
down—we will go about. The next tack, I 
reckon, we shall fetch the point of the beach. 
As I told you—now keep her for the square 
pier yonder. 

We are in the Horse-Market, as it is called 
—a place where three tides meet, from Ply- 
mouth, Kingston, and Duxbury. Though it 
is tolerably smooth now, sometimes, when the 
wind is against the tide, there is a very rough 
sea here. Look out to seaward at the grand 
view we have of the mouth of the bay, with 
the Gurnet and Manomet frowning at each 
other from the opposite sides. De you see 
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PLYMOUTH, FROM THE BEACH, 


that long line of breakers between? Hark! 
you may hear their continuous roar above the 
screaming of the gulls that hover over them in 
great flocks. They mark a dangerous shoal, of 
considerable extent, where, two hundred years 
ago, there wa; an island with heavy woods 
growing upon its upland. The settlers gave it 
the name of Brown’s Island, which the shoal, 
though it is completely submerged at high- 
water, still retains. It has been the occasion 
and the scene of several terrible shipwrecks. 

At length, Saquish Head gradually shuts by 
the Gurnet, and we are slowly creeping up the 
channel against the strong ebb-tide toward the 
island. « Let me take the helm, or we may get 
aground, and be obliged to wait on the flats 
until the flood. Now we go through a space 
of clear water, with the quick current rippling 
against our bows, where you may look over the 
gunwale and see the horse-shves, crabs. and 
star-fish crawling on the white sandy bottom, 
and the next moment we encounter a patch of 
eel-grass, waving and twisting with the tide 
like myriads of serpents, through which we 
force our way with a low, hissing sound, like 
snow drifting against the window-pane. We 
shall land in yonder cove that indents the 
southeastern shore of the island, where the 
little stone pier projects into the deeper water 
and the boats are at anchor. 

There—stand by te lower the foresail—very 
well indeed. Fend off her’ bow from the stones 
of the pier—that’s it--and now, here we are 
ashore. 





We follow the path that ascends the gentle 
acclivity between two rows of ancient balm of 
Gilead trees, leading to the venerable mansion 
which was for many years the only dwelling on 
the island. There is now another house, nearer 
the centre of the island, where reside the widow 
and family of the lately deceased brother of Mr. 
Edward Watson, whose own hereditary man- 
sion stands before us. This island has been in 
the possession of the Watson family for nearly 
two hundred years. The father of the present 
proprietor, the late John Watson, Esq., was 
one of the founders of the Old Colony Club, in 
1769, and was President of the Pilgrim Soci- 
ety after the year 1820 until his death in 1826. 
Yonder is his worthy successor advancing to 
meet us. Prepare yourself for a hearty greet- 
ing and a warm welcome. 

Now, after dinner, as we sit in the cool 
piazza, shaded from the sun that vainly strives 
to send his rays through the dense foliage of 
the chestnuts and the balm of Gilead trees, 
while we listen to the chirping of the grass- 
hoppers in the open fields hard by, the hum- 
ming of bees in the garden before us, and the 
lazy quacking of ducks in the poultry-yard— 
talking in their naps—and watch, between the 
boles of the trees, the soft tint of the cloudless 
sky blending with the deep blue of the ocean ; 
and catch, at times, the breath of the wakening 
sea-breeze, bringing with it a low, whispering 
murmur of the surf upon the distant beach, like 
the sound heard in a sea-shell. Now, while we 
sit with tilted chairs and unbuttoned waistcoats, 
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WATSON’S HOUSE, CLARK’S ISLAND. 


smoking fragrant Havanas, while our host pre- 
pares to accompany us in the projected ramble 
over his little dominions, let me tell you why 
Clark’s Island is memorable. 

On the 6th of December, 1620, O.S. (corres- 
ponding to December 16th, N.S.), ten of the pil- 
grims, among whom were Carver, Bradford, 
Standish, and Winslow the master’s mate of 
the ship, Mr. Clark the gunner, and several 
seamen set out in the shallop from Cape Cod, 
where the Mayflower then lay, on a voyage of 
exploration. Having coasted Cape Cod Bay 
for a distance of fifteen leagues, on the after- 
noon of Friday, the 8th of December, they 
found themselves at the mouth of Plymouth 
Bay. A storm of snow and rain begins. The 
wind and sea rise, and the rudder of the shallop 
breaks, so that two men are required to steer 
it with oars. The pilot, however, encourages 
them, and bids them be of good cheer, saying 
that he knows the harbor they are approaching. 
The light of the brief winter’s day begins to 
fade from the lowering sky, and with the 
darkness the violence of the gale increases. 
Still, they forbear to shorten sail, desirous 
to gain the shelter of the harbor while they 
can yet see. The pitiless storm drenches 
them to the skin. Wet, hungry, and shiv- 
ering, they cower under the lee of the gun- 
wale. Their sole earthly dependence is the 
pilot, who stands in the bows, peering anx- 
iously through the driving snow and rain 
at the barren, inhospitable shores, dimly 
visible. Suddenly, a terrific blast comes 
howling from the north—it strikes them! 
the boat heels violently—the mast breaks, 
and with the sail falls overboard. The 
fleod-tide, however, bore them toward the 
land, until the pilot, in a fright, exclaimed 
that he had mistaken the place for another, 





and that he knew not where he was. The offi- 
cers were about to run the boat ashore in the 
cove yonder, between Gurnet and Saquish, 
among the breakers; but a sailor at one of 
the steering-oars bade the rowers to put her 
about; which was done; and after héU labor 
they weathered Saquish, and came up with the 
tide, under the lee of this island. The fury of 
the storm overcame their dread of Indians 
So they landed, and with great difficulty kin- 
died a fire; at which they dried and warmed 
themselves ; and here they rested safely through 
the night. The next morning they found the 
place to be an island; and having discovered, 
near the highest land, a large rock, command- 
ing a view of the whole extent of the island 
and of the approaches to its shores, thus en- 
abling them to prevent being surprised by the 
Indians, they resolved to stay and keep the Sab- 
bath here. 

But here comes our host. He will lead us 
to this other Plymouth Rock, from whence as- 
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cended the first praises to God ever offered 
“on the wild New England shore.” After 
crossing the orchard we come in sight of it, 
situated near the ridge on the eastern slope of 
the island. Its highest point on the down-hill 
side is at least twelve feet from the ground. 
This and the southern sides are precipitous, 
and are partly hidden by a cluster of sumachs. 
The western side slopes gradually toward the 
rising ground, thus affording an easy access to 
the broad summit, from which are visible the 
bay and its surrounding shores, the island lying 
in the midst, Gurnet and Manomet and the 
ocean beyond, and sometimes the far-distant 
cliffs of Cape Cod. Here was the sentinel 
stationed, while the. remainder of the party, 
shielded from the cold northerly and easterly 
winds by the rock, and on the west by the rise of 
the hill, lay safely under the warm southern lee. 
So this gray rock was the first shelter the New 
World gave the Pilgrims. Here they kept the 
first Christian Sabbath of New England. Here 
they prayed and exhorted each other to good 
works ; here they sang and 
“.... shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 

I must admit that this place has a greater inter- 
est for me than any even in the village of 
Plymouth. 

Our boat, which for a space at dinner-time 
was left aground by the ebbing tide, is once 
more afloat. We bid adieu to Clark’s Island 
and its hospitable owner, and with a smart sea- 
breeze filling our sails stem the coming tide down 
the channel to Saquish Point. We are bound 
to the Gurnet. We round the Point, and coast 
along the shores of the cove where the shallop 
of the Pilgrims so narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
A fleet of boats are out to-day fishing for mack- 
erel and perch, and as the breeze freshens they 
pitch and splash in the growing sea, and pull at 
their anchors like a young colt at the halter. 
On we go, the bold headland before us seeming 
to rise higher and higher from the water, and 
the white towers upon the cliff growing farther 
and farther apart. Are you in a mood for mar- 
velous stories of the past, sailing over the bay 
that the brave Smith and the villainous Hunt 
explored ; the bay plowed by the keel of the 
Mayflower, with Plymouth in sight astern, and 
the dim shores of Cape Cod in the distance 
ahead, where so much of the treasure of the pirate 
Kidd lies hid? Listen, then : 

Once upon a time, nearly a thousand years 
ago, a man named Thorwald Ericsson, an Ice- 
landic Northman, sailed from Ericsford, in 
Greenland, a colony of Icelandmen, on a voyage 
of exploration to acountry called Vinland. This 
country had been discovered a few years before 
by one Biarni Heriulfson, who, in a voyage from 
Iceland to Greenland, had been driven from the 
usual course a great many days’ sail to the south- 
west. Lief, the brother of Thorwald, had also 
visited this strange shore, sailing south and west 
from Greenland to find it ; had given to it the 
name ef Vinland, and built upon the shores of 





a land-locked bay a house, which he named 
Lief’s-booths. Some peeple, who have given 
much attention to the subject, think it by no 
means unreasonable to suppose that Lief’s-bay 
is now known by the name of Mount Hope Bay. 
Thorwald easily found Lief’s-booths, and win- 
tered there two seasons. The second summer 
of his sojourn in Vinland, he sailed to explore 
the coasts that lay to the eastward from his hab- 
itation. After several days, a violent storm 
drove his ship upon a promontory extending far 
into the sea, and its keel was broken. From 
this unlucky circumstance, and also, as some 
think, from the peculiar form of this promon- 
tory, he gave it the name of Kialarness, or Keel 
Cape. 

Sailing from thence, westwardly across a 
broad bay, Thorwald and his company discover- 
ed another high promontory, covered with forest 
trees, situated at the entrance of a deep bay 
They anchored here, and landed. Then said 
Thorwald, ‘‘ This spot is beautiful ; here should 
I like to build myself a habitation.” Soon af- 
terward, having wantonly killed several of the 
natives, they were attacked by a vast number 
of canoes, filled with warriors armed with bows 
and arrows, and forced to flee to their ship. In 
the battle which ensued Thorwald was mortally 
wounded. While dying, he commanded his fol- 
lowers to bury him upon the promontory, to 
erect crosses at the head and foot of his grave, 
and to call the place Krossaness, or Cross Cape ; 
saying, ‘‘ It may be that I have spoken true, in 
saying that I should like to dwell yonder.” 
Thorwald died, and was buried as he had com- 
manded. And now inany very learned anti- 
quarians pretend to be perfectly certain that 
Krossaness is no other than the Gurnet, where 
we shall shortly land. Whether these worthy 
gentlemen are correct or not, I can not say. 

When we have landed, the light-keeper gives 
us the more modern history of the Gurnet. It 
has long been a light-house station. The first 
structure of this kind was erected here by the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay in 1768, and was 
consumed by fire in 1801. Two years afterwa'c 
the United States Government built two towers 
upon the spot, and ever since, “‘soon as the 
evening shades prevail,” the Gurnet sends forth 
the gleam of its twin stars far out upon the sea. 
During the last war with Great Britain a small 
redoubt was erected upon the highest part of the 
bluff, the remains of which are still visible, and 
a small garrison was set to watch the move- 
ments of the British fleet that so constantly 
hovered near the shores of New England dur- 
ing a greater part of the war. 

At our departure, the friendly light-keeper 
accompanies us to our boat, ceasing not his en- 
treaties to partake still further of his hospital- 
ities, and stay to tea; but if we mean to take 
advantage of the flood-tide we must be off at 
once. Again we spread our little sail to the 
favoring breeze, and ninety minutes afterward 
we disembark as near to Plymouth Rock <s 
Hedge’s Wharf will permit. 
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“SWEET BELLS JANGLED.” 

HERE is a portrait by Wilkie, of Hartley 

Coleridge, son of the poet and philosopher. 
It represents him as a boy of six or seven years 
of age, and the expression is so wistful, sad, 
and dreamy, that it is never forgotten, but 
haunts the memory like the image of a young, 
doubting, half despairing soul, contemplating 
the chances and the inevitable sorrows of the 
life upon which it is entering. The look pre- 
figures the fate to which the child was destined. 
And when the reader closes the memoir and the 
poems that follow, he is conscious that the fixed 
wistfulness of that face has accompanied the 
story, like a mournful undertone in a rapid 
musical movement, or the deep, sad roar of the 
sea, heard through all the sounds of a summer 
day. 

It was on the evening after he had left Col- 
lege—and of course within a very few years— 
that Edward Angelo sat at his window with 
the book in his hand, and contemplating the 
portrait. A fascination which ‘he did not care 
to explain, or which he possibly dreaded to 
investigate, held his eyes closely to the picture, 
and excluded from his mind every thing but a 
vague and sweet sadness. The eyes of the boy 


Hartley clung to his with a sympathy of sorrow | the Not-Me. 








pose there was any thing noble enough for her, 
she who was the most stately and beautiful 
woman within the experience of the young 
men, or the memory of the old? There was a 
supremacy in her beauty that could not be 
resisted. All the details of form and feature 
would have satisfied a sculptor, the glancing 
lights in the eye and movements around the 
mouth would have pleased a painter. But the 
low, rich voice, and the inaudible melody of her 
movement, would have inspired a poet. Yet in 
Boadicea Fleurry all this dower of beauty 
seemed superficial. It was undeniable and ir- 
resistible ; but the victim of her splendor was 
as unsatisfied as the victim of wine. The next 
morning there was always a doubt and a half 
dismay. When the Collegians read of Circe 
they thought of Boadicea Fleurry. Yet every 
Collegian would have foregone the morning 
prayers of a whole term for one of her smiles. 
They would all have risked their academical 
career for a word of preference from her mouth. 

Yet she was called cold: There were more 
pages of bad rhyme and worse blank-verse 
written to the Aurora Borealis and “ inscribed 
to Miss B aF y,” than there were words 
wasted upon the regular themes of the Me and 
There was but one Me in college. 








that made his own humid; and all the triumphs | And there was singular unanimity in the stu- 
of yesterday and the lofty hopes of to-morrow, | dents’ theories of the Subject and Object. 


seemed to him equally vain as he sat musing in 
the twilight. 

When a young man, who is also in good 
health and circumstances, is sad, there is but 
one key to the mystery.. The young man is in 
love. 
particular object, there is that mental state of 


suspense and readiness, which is as near to | 


love as the moment before sunrise to the day. 
Edward Angelo half knew this. He pleased 
himself with cherishing his reverie, as an opium- 
eater slowly swallows the poison; and his 
heart thrilled with a delight which was sad from 
its very intensity, as the gorgeous dreams, born 
equally of love and opium, rose, flattering his 
imagination. These dreams are glorious in the 
degree that the dreamer’s imagination is deli- 
cate and sensitive. And this brow, open and 
fairas that of the young Raphael, and these eyes, 
deep, dark, and liquid, and this slight, graceful, 
gentle form, and this pure complexion, bluely 
veined as the hands of Helen, were they not all 
the signs of that exquisite sensibility which 

ddens the beholder as if they indicated a tex- 
ture too frail for the rough handling of life? 

“Do you see this vase !’’ Angelo once asked 
of a friend, pointing to a piece of porcelain, im- 
palpable almost as an egg-shell, and beautifully 
designed. ‘I should fear that the finest wine 
would corrode it. It is too beautiful for use.” 

And his friend looked at him as he turned 
away, and in a low voice echoed : 

“Yes, it is too beautiful for use.” 

Did Boadicea Fleurry think so, when, at the 
commencement party, Edward Angelo talked 
with her for so long a time? 








Or if not consciously attached to some | 





Or did she sup- | 


Boadicea Fleurry was not flattered by all this 
boyish homage. Homage was the atmosphere 
in which she had always lived. She had always 
breathed that spiced and perfumed air. Her 
nature was positive and imperial ; her character 
hard and inflexible; her manners simple and 
direct. Men of the world were confounded by 
her simplicity. They found the polished armor 
of convention and elegance was only a clog up- 
on their limbs, when in her presence. Verbal 
flattery she despised, and no man ever dared to 
insult her twice with compliment. Her clear, 
ringing laugh shook to pieces, like a fresh, brisk 
wind, the thin-spun meshes of flattery in which 
men sought to entangle her. And if one ven- 
tured too far, a firm and direct rebuke humbled 
his audacity, and heightened his admiration. 
She was no Jover of books, nor was she a sharp 
observer of men or things. To lead an active 
life, to eat, sleep, and dress well, to ride a horse 
of spirit, and be surrounded by a gay, sympa- 
thetic society, were the chief wishes of Boadi- 
cea Fleurry. 

It would be curious to know what women 
really thought of her. A few were utterly en- 
slaved by her imperious nature, her hearty good- 
humor, and her frank manners ; others allowed 
that she was ‘“‘ very handsome, but very peculiar, 
extremely odd ;” others sharply criticised her 
conduct, and were chagrined by her independ- 
ence ; others scoffed more openly, and declared 
her heartless and calculating, and said naively, 
“Do you really like Boadicea Fleurry ?” as if 
such a pretense were too transparent to push 
very far. Others said smilingly, “‘ Oh! yes, we 
all like her foratime. One must have Boadicea 
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Fleurry as one has the measles, but you get 
safely over it, and are all the better for it.” 
But beauty is a law to itself. Boadicea was 
not distressed by what was said or what was 
thought. Men instinctively honor beauty ; and 
how much more deeply when it is set in wealth 
and secial position. She was not witty, nor 


wise; she had little experience of life; her | 


friends were adoring girls; she had none of the 
little charms and fascinations that women have 
sometimes been known to deploy to secure at- 
tention ; she did not flirt; on the contrary, she 
had a very hearty hatred of flirtation; but she 
was always a belle; every man was content if 
he had been walking, or talking, or driving with 
Boadicea Fleurry. 

If some sentimental lover had watched her 
narrowly he would sometimes have detected a 
deep dejection. She would weep alone for days 
in her chamber, and move about the house as 
silently as acloud. There was nothing in her 
experience to explain this sadness. She would 
say to her friends, if they inquired : 

“T am only blue.” 

And they could learn nothing more ; it would 
pass as suddenly as it came, and likewise with- 
out apparent reason. She could not have ex- 
plained the dejection to herself. She knew no 
reason. The clouds came into her mind and 
wept, as they came into the sky. And if she 


sought to account for it, she quite satisfied her- 
self as she supposed she had satisfied her friends, 


by saying : 

**T am only blue.” 

Edward Angelo had always known her. He 
was a boy and she was a girl when they first 
met. It was long before the commencement 
party—long before he thought of College or she 
of lovers. They lived near each other, and grew 
up together. Time led them gently apart, for 
the duties and occupations of a student kept 
him away, and she gradually ceased to play with 
boys, and became known as the beautiful Miss 
Fleurry. Their meetings were as cordial as 
ever. She called him Edward. He refrained 
from addressing her directly, for he could not 
say Bo, as in old times, and he would not say 
Miss Boadicea, with the rest of the world. 
Devoted to study, and strictly conscientious 
in all the duties which it is the pride of Col- 
legians to avoid, the academic years glided 
away, leaving him upon the threshold of man- 
hood, and crowning her with the very perfec- 
tion of beauty. 

They were known as friends; more was not 
suspected. There were so many prominent and 
resolute lovers; so many suitors of every age 
and conviction, who rushed to lay themselves 
and their lives at her feet, and were coolly re- 
quested by her to take themselves and their 
lives away again, that in the press and throng, 
Edward was forgotten, or at least classed as an 
old friend of the family, and playfellow of Boa- 
dicea’s. 

“Who will marry Boadicea Fleurry?"’ de- 
manded the world. 


““Whom will she marry!” asked Edward 
Angelo of his heart. 

** Religion, the only true Philosophy !” said 
the President of the College, summoning the 
young graduate on commencement day; and 
the audience was silent, as Edward Angelo as- 
cended the platform. 

His slight figure was draped in the silken 
gown that clung to him gracefully. His pale, 
spiritual face was illuminated by the purity of 
his mind; and the light of his eye was rich with 
| the hope and resolution of youth. Slight, and 

graceful, and dignified, he stood motionless a 
| moment, for the applause which his appearance 
had excited to die away. Then in alow, music- 
| al, and manly voice, he commenced the recita- 
| tion of his oration. His knees had trembled, 
, and his lips quivered, as he gathered his gown 
| around him to obey the summons ; but now that 
| he stood confronted with the vast audience, and 
| felt their attention closely riveted upon him, he 

was entirely calm and self-possessed. His eye 
| had searched the crowd until he discovered Boa- 
|dicea. From that moment she was his only 
audience. To her, and for her, he spoke, while 
| she was almost the only one of that multitude 
who did not feel the lofty beauty, and childlike 

wisdom, of his discourse. It was rare for a 
| youth so accomplished, so flattered, so success- 
| ful, to speak in a strain of such Christian humil- 
ity ; and the admiring Professors, as they look- 

ed and listened, remembered, without irieve:- 
ence, the old pictures of Jesus in the temple 
‘* What a serious sort of speech,’’ whispered 
| Boadicea to her companion, a little appalled by 
the earnest silence of the audience as Edward 
| proceeded. And then she took up a hymn-book 
| that lay in the pew where they were sitting, 
| and looked at the figures drawn upon the blank 
leaves. One of them struck her as amusing, 
j and she was laughing over it, when s‘ie sud- 
denly felt the building shake with heavy applause 
| upon the completion of the oration. She looked 
| toward the platform. Edward was just bowing, 
and. his pure, pale face was turned towa:d her, 
his whole heart selecting her in that throng, 
and paying her its homage. The applause was 
renewed. Boadicea saw the women around her 
wiping away tears. The young orator was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the class and the 
Faculty as he descended. They shook hands 
heartily. 

*“We shall hear of that young man again,” 
said Mr. Richard Roe, one of the Corporation, 
and sitting in a front pew, to his neighbor, Mr. 
John Doe. 

“We certainly shall,” answered Mr. John 
Doe. ‘* He ought to turn his attention to poli- 
ties.” 

“Mr. Angelo will study divinity, of course,” 
said the Reverend Thomas Tit to Professor Tat 
who sat next to him. 

“T should say so, certainly,” replied Pro- 
fessor Tat, offering his snuff-box. 

During all that day Edward Angelo had but 
onesthought and one hope. It was one of those 
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crises in life that reveal depths of which we 


had no suspicion. Such crises are like the | 


little motion that instantly crystallizes the ready 
liquid, and presents an utterly new form. He 
could not say how or why he had that day first 
acknowledged to himself that he loved Boadicea 
Fleurry. He could as little explain to himself 


why he so intensely loved a woman with whose | 
nature and habit of life he could have so little | 


real sympathy. But he would not inquire. 
With all the ardor of youth, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a delicate and finely-strung nature, 
he threw himself headlong into his passion, and 
reproached himself for venturing even to ask 
if it were all he ought to desire. 


The class met on the afternoon of the next | 


day, and that parting took place which of all 
partings in this world, other than those of lovers, 
is the most solemn and sad. For it is not alone 
of each other that the graduating class take 
leave, but it is a formal farewell to that season 
of life during which society makes no direct 
claim upon their talents or care. 
to be boys from that hour. 
really become men, but they can not avoid the 
sense of manly responsibility. 
Angelo, who seemed to touch the most trivial 


event of life with bare nerves, the excitement | 


of the occasion was an inspiration. He was 
the last who spoke, but the fervor of his appeal 
to his companions to keep their faith in men 


and God as virgin as it was in that moment, | 


drew the company to their feet in enthusiastic 
response. 

“Experience may show us that some smiles 
are hollow—some hearts hard, and a thousand 
hopes delusive. But however men may deceive, 


believe that man is true, or we shall be forced | 


to acknowledge that God is unjust. The first 


mortal wound that the devil inflicts, is the cool | 
admission that the baser motives are always | 


preferred to the nobler.. The form in which he 


will come to us is that of Mephistophiles. He | 


will smile and strut, and you would not believe | 
so small a foot was cloven. But, friends and | 
brothers, the shake of his hand is the death- 
grapple, and he will not scowl, but onila, upon 
our overthrow.” 

The words seemed to burn their way into the | 
hearts of the hearers. It was a fair spectacle, | 
that of a band of young men, full of hope and | 
ardor, flushed with past successes, and confident | 
of future triumphs, acknowledging, by the eager 
eye and curving lip, the claim and dignity of the | 
loftiest aims. Nor can it be that such moments | 
fail of their influence in every life. However | 
widely varying from the vow of that hour the | 
careers of that young ban? may be, we must 
trust the human heart so far as to believe that | 
sometimes a voice, a thought, an echo, returns 
to them all—a strain of early-heard, long-silent | 
music—and they confess in a gentler word, a | 
sweeter thought, a more charitable judgment, 
the influence of Edward Angelo. 

At sunset they parted, having joined hands 
and hearts in the hymn of Auld Lang Syne, 


They cease | 
They may never | 


To a man like | 


| half feeling that the day so long and passion- 
ately anticipated was one of the most memor- 
| ably sad days of life. After the party had 
broken up, many still lingered, talking together, 
planning, remembering, and saying a more par- 
ticular farewell. They all crowded around Ed- 
ward to take especial leave. Perhaps a vague 
surmise crossed their minds as they looked at 
him, that the parting would be for a longer 
| season than they knew. Perhaps they were 

awe-stricken by that singular purity of expres- 
| sion, that burning eye, those spiritualized feat- 
|ures. But Edward smiled, and grasped every 
| hand cordially, and promised a thousand re- 
| unions. 

Then he walked slowly homeward, and sitting 
down by his window took up the book of which 
we have spoken, and gazed long and earnestly 
at the portrait of the boy. Gradually its spirit 
seemed to pass into his own mind. He sank 
| into a vague, half-apprehensive reverie. For- 
| getting the outer world and the circumstances 
around him, he saw only the picture, and that, 
not consciously as the portrait of another, but 
| with a pleased terror as if he were gazing upon 
the portrait of his own soul. Even so timorous 
| and wistful seemed his soul to be looking out 
upon the future, like a sad-eyed child across a 
dark and rainy sea. A tearless melancholy grad- 
ually settled in his mind. He strained his eyes 
into the darkening air, but saw only the vague 
outlines of the trees languidly moving in the 
mystic embraces of the evening breeze. They 
| became to him airy phantoms alluring him into 

the darkness. He could no longer see the por- 
trait, but he felt the mournful glances of the 
eyes stealing into his heart, and feeling about 
there for the tears that could not flow. There 
was something so tender, so helpless in the 
feeling which possessed him, that he instinct- 
ively shuddered. But when the image of Boa- 
dicea passed across this misty mood, he started 
as one who in a tropical trance is awakened by 
a searching wind. There was something so 
real and positive in the impression her remem- 
brance made upon him at this moment, that he 
| instinctively demanded of himself why he had 
| not been thinking of her all the time. He could 
not avoid the conviction that there was some- 
| thing lying deeper in his mind, some interest 
more serious than she, however vague it might 
| be, and he shuddered as the thought swept over 
him. It was as if his eyes had wandered be- 
yond a near and pleasant object far and far out 
| uporr a horizon indistinct in purple light, and 
had there reveled in indescribable longings, re- 
| turning only with a kind of regret to the famil- 
| iar forms around it. 

Yet in Edward's mind this feeling was the 
sadder because he knew how deeply he loved 
Boadicea, and loved her to that degree, that in 
this moment and during these rapid convictions 

| he seemed to himself false and disloyal. So 


deep was his love that these sweet, vague re- 
grets and yearnings in which she had no share, 
seemed to him little less than crimes. But so 
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true was his nature that they left a conviction 
that they, though so faint, were the permanent 
realities. 

“How can I indulge myself in this senti- 
mentality!” cried he suddenly, springing up, 
and throwing the book upon the table. 

The sound of his voice broke strangely upon 
the evening air. The moon was rising, and he 
heard the murmur of distant music from a house 
to which he had been bidden. It struck his 
imagination, and he instantly conjured a festive 
scene, radiant with youth and beauty, in which 
Boadicea moved, a willing queen, honoring and 
honored, and smilingly acknowledged the type 
of noble womanhood, the lady of every poet's 
longing. This was easy to imagine. For the 
young lover added to the personal charms of 
his mistress every detail of goodness and beauty 
which his memory had garnered. And a lover's 
memory is an enchanted treasury, dropping 
instinctively all the dross, and burnishing the 
bright residuum. Little events of life, that were 
the result of thoughtlessness on her part, and a 
momentary generosity, or of a conviction of 
duty, seemed to Angelo, as he remembered 
them, the shining evidence of a sweet and 


loving character. All Boadicea’s good deeds | 


were as separate rays in the halo of glory that 


encircled her image in his mind. All the rest 


were forgotten. The lover’s mind is a heaven 


in which a mortal woman becomes a goddess, | 


and woe to her and to him when she appears 
less than a goddess. 

Boadicea Fleurry was sitting at the same mo- 
ment before her glass, while her maid arranged 
her hair, and amused her by idle gossip. 

‘“*Everybody says Mr. Angelo made such a 


beautiful speech, ma’am, and that he will be | 
such a great man. And, oh! how handsome | 
he is, Miss Boadicea, and how pale he looks! | 
They say he is going to Europe to study, and | 


that he will stay a very long time,”’ said Abigail. 

‘Get that plait a little smoother,” said her 
mistress. 

“Why, dear me! I’ve been half asleep,”’ 
said she, after a few moments, as Abigail paused 
in a second long disquisition upon the great 
mental, moral, and personal endowments of Mr. 
Edward Angelo. And the splendid Boadicea 
Fleurry arose and yawned. 

When she entered the room in which Ed- 
ward stood, it was already thronged. But the 
crowd instinctively made way for her as she ad- 
vanced, smiling superbly upon all her friends. 
She had the natural aplomb that all extremely 
beautiful woman possess. Nature will not be 
balked of her finest triumphs. There are cer- 
tain kinds of female loveliness which shyness 
and timidity adorn. But queens must be queen- 
ly, and the supremest beauty is not that of the 
violet but of the dawn. It is vast, and irresist- 
ible, and persuasive. The festive queen that 
Edward had imagined, as he heard the distant 
music, was not more imperial than Boadicea. 
He had no life but in watching her as she moved 
around the room; and at length he advanced 


and spoke to her. She greeted him cordially, 
and put out her hand with a frank smile that 
broke over him like morning. 

** Are you enjoying yourself!’’ she asked 

““T am perfectly happy,” answered he. 

She raised her head a moment in a kind of 
smiling surprise, and said : 

“You are easily satisfied.” 

“On the contrary, I am the most fastidious 
of men. I am like the child who would have 
nothing if he could not have the moon.” 

‘Ah! then you are satisfied to have nothing.” 

“Wrong again. I have every thing. I have 
the moon.” 

Boadicea looked at him smilingly, evidently 
not understanding, nor caring to understand 
Edward’s eyes were fastened upon her with a 
tremulous adoration. Her eyes glanced around 
the room. 

‘*How prettily every body looks to-night,” 
said she. 

He said nothing. 

** Are you going to Europe, as I hear, Ed- 
ward!” she asked, after a little while. 

Angelo’s face flushed, and he answered rapid- 
| ly, as if seized by a sudden impulse : 

“Yes; probably to remain several years.” 
| And he looked in her eyes, 

** How we shall miss you,”’ returned Boadicea, 
| in the same tone. “I should like to go to 
Europe.” 

Some one addressed her at the instant, and 
she turned away. Edward was not a bit de- 
ceived. He knew that he was as indifferent to 
her heart as any other of her early companions 
He stood perfectly still, looking quietly after her 

“Mr. Angelo, why do you suppose Frederic 
Baye married Mary Lee?” inquired a gay girl 
at his elbow. 

** Because he loved her, of course,” answered 
Edward, smiling. 

‘* But she was neither pretty, nor rich, nor of 
good family, nor clever, nor graceful, nor any 
thing else, that I can discover.” 

“ Very well, then ; if he didn’t marry her for 
any of those things, it’s fair to suppose that he 
was in love with the girl herself, and independ- 
ent of any other consideration.” 

“ But wasn’t it funny ?” 

‘“* Not otherwise than all love is funny. That 
is the one grand caprice of nature. You may 
explain every thing else, but that is a nut too 
hard for your cracking. Men and women often 
wonder as much at their own passions as any 
observer can wonder at them.” 

And he walked away, feeling too deeply that 
he was illustrating his own theory. 

Edward did net sleep much that night. There 
are periods in life when we live very rapidly, 
and this is one of them, when a man discovers 
his passion for a woman, ana at the same time 
perceives that she cares nothing for him. Yet 
the stranger and more inexylicable appear the 
circumstances, the more thoroughly is he con- 
vinced of the truthfulness of the feeling. The 








whole world wonders ; but love and the lover 
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laugh the world toscorn. We ought not to be 
amazed at the endless combinations of the pas- 
sion, since the history of the world is the history 
of its experience. But each new form is so sur- 
prising that we yield to astonishment instead of 
confessing that we ought not to be surprised. 
It did not occur to Boadicea that Edward 
loved her. She was not a woman of fine in- 
stinct. It seemed that her large, robust, healthy 
nature had somewhat sullied her womanly sen- 
sibilities. No shadow of romance lay softening 
around her heart. She had not read the multi- 
tude of novels that supply sentimentality in the 
place of feeling. Herself fancy-free, it could not 
occur to her that her life-long companion was 
her lover. Besides, her feeling for him was partly 
pity; and pity, despite the adage, is the very 
deadly foe of love. It inspires compassionate 
and tender treatment, but in the nature of things 
it can not beget that love which, in a strong 
woman, is at once a leaning and an aspiration. 
She felt tenderly for Edward as an elder sister 
might feel; but the superior points of his na- 
ture and character, his religious sweetness and 
mature gravity, lay entirely beyond the sphere 
of her sympathy, and she only perceived his 
delicate frame and sensitive organization. Ina 
husband, in a lover, she, a queen, required a 
king; not a pure, meek son and servant of the 
King of kings, but a visible, palpable hero. This 
at least was her dream, and this also was Ed- 
ward's instinctive feeling in regard to her. He 


looked at his ‘attenuated hand, and dropped it 


slowly from his sight. He stood long before the 
mirror, and marked the pallor of his face, and 
the fatal delicacy of the features. He surveyed 
his slight, erect figure, and thought of her com- 
manding form. He fancied himself by her side; 
he remembered a thousand times when he had 
stood there, and a sad smile glimmered across 
his face as he acknowledged to himself the ex- 
treme disparity. He thought of her crude, gir!- 
ish, undeveloped nature—her thin thought—her 
shallow and uncertain feeling—and the smile 
faded, as if there were a deeper and more fatal 
incompatibility between him and her. 

Edward Angelo not only felt that Boadicea 
Fleurry did not love him, but that she could not. 
It was in vain that he said so to himself, it was 
in vain that he exhorted himself to resist the 
crushing despair which the conviction engen- 
dered in his mind. He set himself steadily to 
see that the chances were against his happiness, 
even if he married her. He fancied himself 
grown cold and indifferent, yet linked legally to 
her forever. He tried to imagine the withering 
disgust of life-long disappointment. He pic- 
tured sorrow, sickness, and death, gathering 
around a home that no love illuminated. He 
resolved by all his Christian heroism and by 
his manly pride to conquer his passion, and 
love laughed his fine resolves to scorn, Love 
conquers in this world, and is not conquered. 
These efforts were not the trivial affairs of a 
day with Edward, they were the business of 
his life. For he knew that upon this struggle 





depended his future. He was young, but he 
was wise. He knew that in many men such 
emotions were but tents of a night, easily struck 
at the dawn of a new experience. But in him- 
self it was a feeling that fed upon his whole 
nature, and even if he surmounted it he could 
not hope to escape the traces of the trial, but 
would bear upon his soul forever the consecrated 
scar. There was one magic phrase that silenced 
all objection and denial. ‘‘I love her!’ was 
the reply that stole in like a strain of music 
upon all the tumult of the emotional war within 
him. It was in vain that his friends saw that 
he was of too fine a mould for her—that she, 
with all her supreme beauty, was not intrinsi- 
cally beautiful, and that they prophesied his 
speedy awaking from the delusion. Edward 
Angelo worshipped Boadicea Fleurry. 

He devoted himself to study, and did not seek 
to see her. But he did not avoid her when they 
chanced to meet. He was rather afraid of her 
power over him if he should leave her entirely 
to his imagination. For imagination idealizes 
and consecrates, and he would not allow his 
passion such an ally, so far at least as he could 
prevent it. The struggle refined his already 
fine character. There was something feminine 
in the purity and grace of his nature and life. 
As a chord stretched in the wind gives a tone 
more delicate in the degree of its fineness, so 
was his subtle organization susceptible of emo- 
tions too rare for general experience. As is 
the face of oné rapt in the hearing of distant 
and entreating music, and a music inaudible to 
others, so was the pathetic aspect of his life to 
the common observer. He was well named 
Angelo. 

Yet, whether it was that his mind grew mor- 
hid as the struggle went on, or that, as his emo- 
tions were purified, they were also strengthened, 
he felt that he was not conquering. He con- 
templated the brilliant career of Boadicea. He 
saw how she maintained her simple sweetness 
under all homage. He saw that she neither 
flattered nor coquetted, that she seemed to feel, 
as he did. how equally unnecessary flattery and 
coquetry were to her. Lovers sighed for her, 
and she smiled cheerfully, and wished them 
well. Sorrows fell upon her, and she smiled 
still. 

“JT teld you she had no heart,” said the 
world ; and Edward Angelo was perplexed. 

“ Good-by, I am off to-morrow,” said he to 
her one summer morning. 

‘“*Good-by, Edward, pleasant journey, and 
don’t forget the rose-coral in Naples.” 

He staid in Paris for many months. It was 
a masquerade that stung his soul with pity. 
He longed to lift the smiles from the faces 
around him and look down into the sorrowful 
hearts they covered. He gasped in an air that 
seemed to him choking—thick with deceit of 
every kind. He feared to sleep lest the due fate 
should befall by night a more sinful Gomorrah. 
His life was as gentle and pure as a child's in a 
mountain valley, but he felt his soul stained by 
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the mere contact of Babylon. He was the prey 
of a thousand vague fancies, and trembled at 
himself. He extricated himself from a city to 
which he was held by a kind of fascination of 
horror, and escaped to Italy. That was sooth- 
ing and sweet. The pensive charm which 
invests a land whose glory has long since 
faded—whose cities were finished centuries ago 
—which stands with folded arms and face 
averted, contemplating the darkening sunset, 
like Haydon'’s Napoleon—this harmonized with 
his mood, but deepened his sadness. 

Flight had destroyed him. The only hope of 
success for him lay in the steady struggle of 
daily life before the eyes of Boadicea. By flying 
her face she became instantly a radiant and per- 
fect figure occupying all the past, and by flying 
his duties at home his mind was abandoned to 
that sole contemplation. But the very subtil- 


izing process through which that mind had | 


passed, had rendered it an easier victim to the 
one inexorable passion which that process had 
not affected. As he became spiritualized, so 
became all the images of his imagination. And 
each effort he had made to wean himself from 
Boadicea, had resulted in making her seem 
worthier of adoration. 

He was away but a few months, and returned 
to her side. She was still the same, and so 
must ever continue. She was one of those 
beings on whom time and change pass without 
traces—whose hair may grow gray, but whose 
feelings will be ever green—-whom joy does not 
chasten nor sorrow sweeten—who do not out- 
grow prejudices, whose pride is never mellowed, 
whose good qualities never develop into some- 
thing more and better than they were, who beara 
placid and pleasant existence rather than live, 
and whose surprising beauty must needs seem 


to every serious and thoughtful man who wishes | 


to find adequate reasons for every thing, an in- 
explicable enigma. 

When Edward Angelo returned, Boadicea 
Fleurry was in the country, whither he went to 
find her. It was in a fine old country mansion, 


sequestered in a lovely region, that she was | 


staying, and it was a brilliant autumn morning 
that led him to the door. She had just mounted 
her horse, and as he came up the avenue under 
the gorgeous maple trees, she threw back her 
head with a smile of surprise and pleasure, and 
greeted him heartily, with a voice that rang like 
music among the trees. 

‘“* And the rose-coral from Naples?” said she. 

“Is here,” answered Edward, putting his 
hand to his pocket. 

There were a few more greetings with the 
elders, during which his eyes were fastened 
upon the superb Boadicea as she sat upon her 
horse, listening to his few words, and looking 
at the coral gifts. 

“Come,” said she, “jump on a horse, and 
ride with me.” 

The horse was brought, and he mounted and 
galloped avvay at her side. 
the golden maples, clattering over the little ru- 


Bounding under 


ral bridges, flashing and fluttering in the sun- 
light, away they went in the clear, sparkling 
air. Far off beyond the distant hills the clouds 
lay softly, rolling and wreathing along the blue, 
and toward noon the camp of the retreating 
year was pitched along those heights in the 
haze of the Indian Summer. All the long morn- 
ing Edward talked of Europe and his travels. 
All those bright hours he was a troubadour, 
and the Lady Boadicea listened as a Queen lis- 
tens. He paused a moment, and they reined 
in their horses. 

“You are paler than you were,” she said, as 
she looked at him. ‘* You have been too gay,” 
she added, and smiled. 

“Too gay!” said Edward, in a low voice. 

She made no reply. She was chirruping to 

her horse, and calling Edward's attention to 
| his arching neck. 
And away they dashed again, and rode fora 
long time without speaking. 
They stopped once more. It was high noon. 
| A low wind wailed about the landscape, like 
the voice of Rachel weeping. The golden si- 
lence of the autumn day hung over the fields, 
like a spell. Edward drew his horse lose to 
the side of his companion. 

** Boadicea, I love you.” 

She turned and looked at him, surprised. 
For a moment there was a look of perplexity 
in her eyes ; then she said quietly— 

‘**T am very sorry.” 

They did not speak again. They rode gent- 
ly along the road under the trees, along the 
edges of fields, through patches of woods, and 
still the golden autumn silence was unbroken, 
and the low wind. wailed for something that 
was not. 

Edward remained but a short time. He 
pleaded the necessity of attending to his affairs 
consequent upon his recent arrival, and took an 
early leave. Boadicea remained in the room 
with the others, and avoided seeing him alone. 
He approached her last, to say farewell. His 
voiée was pathetically solemn. When he went 
| out, it was remarked by the old people that he 
| looked very delicate. 
| “I am afraid his trip has not done him much 
| good,”’ said Boadicea’s mother. 

The struggle was over, and he had lost. The 
| wistful eyes in the little picture that had so 
| strangely fascinated him were indeed the eyes 
| of his soul, foreboding and forecasting. He was 

crushed, but he had not surrendered his faith in 
| men. He had been strong in Paris, but it was 
| because he shuddered to think that Paris was the 
| best work that associated men could show. His 
| life had been like a sunbeam, a strain of music, 
|to all who had been brought in contact with it. 
| But the one great and long effort of that life 
| had so refined his exquisite organization, that a 
| single serious blow, however delicate, jarred the 
whole. Edward went home from Boadicea the 
same, yet changed. The shock of disappoint- 
ment, and the sense that he ought not to be dis- 
appointed—that he had been a slave, and a 
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willing slave, to an emotion he should have 

—that his life was a failure and a mis- 
take, and himself a burthen and not a blessing 
to those around him, soon did their work. 

Let the vail drop here over the last act of a 
tragedy of human life. Edward Angelo is a 
name now spoken only in hushed and solemn 
whispers. It is the name of a nature too finely 
strung, such as we have all met—of one whose 
soul was indeed that vase, too beautiful for use, 

‘ into which no wine of life could be poured so 
fine that it would not corrode it. Into the 
coarser clay a stronger elixir may be poured 
without danger. Boadicea Fleurry was shocked 
at Edward’s death, aud did not dream of the 
cause. ‘ 

“He was always too nervous,” she some- 

times says to her husband; who replies, with- 
out looking up from the newspaper : 

“ Ah "9 

But the autumnal wind wailing over a stricken 
landscape, and the waning moon hanging in the 
hollow east, and the subtle sympathies of hearts 
that knew the costly beauty of that man—these, 
with melancholy pomps and dirges, and with 
thoughts sadder than funeral sermons, still cel- 
ebrate the obsequies of Edward Angelo. 





FOUR SIGHTS OF A YOUNG MAN. 
FIRST SIGHT. 

HE first time I saw him, he was, I think, 

one of the handsomest youths I ever beheld. 
I had gone down to see a boy who had been in- 
trusted to my care by a friend in India, and 
whom I had put to a school at Wimbledon. On 
entering the play-ground with the master, I 
found my young charge eagerly engaged with 
a schoolfellow, somewhat older, in the highly 
intellectual occupation of knocking a ball with 
a crooked stick from one side of the ground to 
the other. Both were too earnest to observe 
any body or any thing but the ball; and, pray- 
ing the master patience, I stood and watched 
them. Harry Wilson, my young friend, was a 
plain boy enough; but I never beheld a finer 
form or a finer face than that of his companion. 
The features were perfectly Greek, the com- 
plexion brown and warm, the hair curling in 
great masses round the broad open brow, the 
eyes full of light and life, and the mouth perfect 
in symmetry. With every muscle brought into 
action, and with the countenance full of excite- 
ment, I could not help thinking that such must 
have been the moments that ancient sculptors 
seized for the expression of their models ; and 
this youth certainly might have furnished one to 
the greatest sculptor that ever lived. 

I asked the master who he was; but Mr. 
C—— in answering sunk his voice a good deal, 
saying, in a confidential tone: “ He is a very 
fine lad; but his history is rather a sad one. 
His father is Colonel Hardy, a very wealthy 
man, now holding an important command in 
India. He married a young lady, principally 
for her beauty, I believe; but they could not 
agree. This boy was their only child; for”’— 
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| and he dropped his voice still lower—*‘ about a 


year after young William’s birth, she left her 
husband—ran away with another man. A di- 
vorce and two deaths followed. Her paramour 
was shot by her husband in a duel; and she 
died—let us trust penitent—within eight manths 
of her fatal error.” 

“ And how does the Colonel treat his son 1” 
I asked. 

* [ should say admirably,” replied Mr. C—~, 
“did he not indulge him too much in one re- 
spect. He placed him here before he went back 
to India, three years ago, with very careful in- 
junctions as to his education, and that is th: 
only time I ever saw him. He is a fine, soldier- 
like man, somewhat stiff and haughty, perhaps, 
but yet he showed ali kindness toward the boy 
in leaving him, besought me on no account to 
‘break his spirit,’ as he called it, saying that he 
was destined for the army, and would need it 
all, and leaving him somewhat too amply sup- 
plied with money. I have remonstrated by let- 
ter against the large allowance made him ; but 
I received rather a tart reply, to the effect that 
the young man was the heir to a large fortune, 
and should learn betimes how to use it.” 

** Does he use it well!” I inquired, shaking 
my head at what I considered a very doubtful 
policy. 

‘In one respect he does,” replied the master. 
‘* No selfishness, in the common acceptation of 
the word, mingles with his employment of it. 
He has treble or quadruple the allowance of any 
other lad in the school ; but he spends less upon 
himself than many of the others. He is always 
ready to give or to lend. Indeed, he is lavish ; 
and that is the only fault I can find in his use 
of his money.” 

‘*He is impetuous, I should think,” I re 
marked, ‘‘ from the way in which he strikes the 
ball.” 

“Too much so—far too much so,”’ replied 
Mr. C———; “but, like most impetuous. boys, 
frank and open-hearted. I should call hima 
creature of impulse, but that he has very strong 
and enduring affections ; and it is only by them 
that he can be ruled. His mother’s was much 
such a temper as his own, I am told; but she 
had weaknesses which he has not; and he has 
a touch of his father’s pride; in which very 
doubtful quality she was deficient. One proof 
of his strength of attachment you may see in 
his regard for your little friend Harry. He has 
been his protector and guide ever since he came 
to the school ; and not a boy in the house dare 
hurt or annoy Harry Wilson, if William Hardy 
is near at hand.” 

I had already obtained the master’s permis- 
sion to take Harry out with me to row on the 
Thames and dine with me higher up the river; 
and I easily got permission to add William 
Hardy to the party. We made a pleasant ex- 
pedition, without any incident or adventure 
worth detailing; but I was much charmed with 
Harry’s young comrade. His manners were 
peculiarly high-toned and gent2eman-like, and. 
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there was about him all that frank, fearless 
openness which always characterizes the high- 
bred English boy. Faults he had, indeed, which 
were not hidden even during our short com- 
panionship. He was not only impetuous, but 
willful; and I could not but observe that he 
seemed to harden himself against counsel. In- 
deed, it was evident that he had been somewhat 
spoiled in his early youth, and I internally 
prayed that the similar points in his father’s 
character and his own might never be brought 
into harsh opposition ; for I had already gleaned 
enough insight into that of Colonel Hardy, from 
the few words which Mr. C—— had uttered 
concerning him, to feel sure that such antagon- 
ism might be very dangerous to the happiness 
of both. The man who spoils a son in youth 
is always prone to be harsh with him when he 
is grown up. 

The approach of calamities either toward 
others or ourselves, however, is never worth 
calculating. As the simple iron edge of the 
railroad gives direction hither or thither to the 
enormous mass of the train, so things imper- 
ceptible or hardly noticed often divert the mighty 
events that seem coming directly upon us. Our 
little expedition concluded very pleasantly, and 
I parted from the two boys with kindly feelings, 
I am sure, on all parts. William Hardy came 


frequently during the holidays to see his young 
companion, and for a time became quite familiar 


in my house. But the tie between us was to 
be soon severed, for a time at least. Harry, in 
some boyish, exploit, got very wet, concealed 
the fact from the master, and was seized with 
that horrible disease, acute rheumatism of the 
heart. By enormous bleeding, the severer symp- 
toms were checked ; but the disease put on a 
chronic form, and it was necessary to remove 
the poor boy to my house. There he lingered 
sadly for some five months, and among all the 
painful pictures with which the gallery of my 
memory is filled, I know few more distress- 
ing than that of the poor gentle uncomplain- 
ing boy, sitting in an easy chair, with his feet 
at the fire, in the midst of summer, his breath- 
ing terribly laborious, his large dark eyes anx- 
iously protruding, and his once ruddy lips become 
of a dark and sickly purple. With the extince- 
tion of all corporeal energies, kindly affections 
seemed to have gathered about him like fruit 
upon the branches of a tree stripped of all the 
freshness and green vigor of the summer. He 
evidently saw my anxiety regarding him, and my 
deep and painful sympathy, and when I came 
in he would turn round his head with a bright 
smile, which made his plain face look lovely, 
telling me in his gasping voice that he felt bet- 
ter, that he was easier. He kept up the same 
story to the day of his death ; and I do believe 
he did then feel better and easier; for he went 
to sieep like a child. The mortal part seemed 
to give up the struggle to retain the immortal 
companion against the separating power of 
death, and during the last twelve hours one 
might have fancied that the freed spirit was 





voluntarily lingering for awhile about the de- 
cayed house which it was abandoning forever. 

William Hardy got up to see him more than 
once, and his cheerful tenderness always seemed 
to revive the poor boy during his long illness. 
There was no effort apparent upen William's 
part to talk happily and cheeringly ; but yet 
there must have been an effort and a strong 
one; for when I met him one day as he was 
coming out of poor Harry’s room, the tears 
were already in his eyes, and he passed me 
hurriedly without a word. 

There were strong feelings in that boy's heart, 
and strong powers too in his mind. He could 
not bear to see poor Harry suffer, and yet how 
much happier was Harry Wilson’s fate than 
his! 

After the death of my little charge, a long 
interval succeeded during which I saw nothing 
of William Hardy. It was nearly five years, } 
think, and during that time I heard nothing of 
him personally, though I saw the return of his 
father from India noticed in some newspaper. 

THE SECOND SIGHT. 

The next time I saw William Hardy was in 
very different scenes. I was then a man of 
about forty-five; not old enough to forget the 
feelings of youth; too old to enter into its 
rivalries. If we would but try, it requires no 
very severe effort of the mind to fix, for our 
own government, our exact position in the race 
of life at each of its various periods ; and the 
benefit of so doing is very great. If every man 
is in search of happiness, he will never attain 
his full share at any time of life, unless he set- 
tles what is the happiness.that befits his age. 
At forty-five I had given up dancing, except 
when I was wanted to assist the amusements 
of others; but I was very fond of going to 
places where I could see others dance and enjoy 
themselves. To enjoy life innocently, I have 
always looked upon as obedience to the will of 
God—as a part of his worship when we do it 
in a right spirit ; and I love to see young people 
happy. 

On one occasion I was invited to a very gay 
ball, given by a merchant of some eminence. 
He had a little weakness for what is called 
“high life ;’’ but, to his honor be it said, that 
the acquaintance he had contrived to form with 
people of elevated station never led him to look 
down upon or neglect persons in his own rank; 
nor had the wealth he had acquired ever taught 
him to sever the kindly ties between himself 
and the poorer companions of his youth—for he 
had not always been a rich man. 

The house to which I was invited was a very 
splendid one near the end of Portland Place; 
and the decorations could not have been sur- 
passed, either in point of taste or cost, by the 
palace of a prince. The hour of my arrival was 
not either very early or very late. Dancing had 
begun ; but still the rooms were comparatively 
thin, and, as I stood in the first drawing-room, 
I could see the gay young couples swimming 
gracefully along inthe ball-room beyond There 
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were many pretty faces there; but the one 
which most attracted my attention was that of 
a young lady, of perhaps twenty years of age, 
with more color than is usually seen in the 
cheeks of London-worn beauties, and with white 
camellias in her rich dark hair. She was what 
is called splendidly dressed, but with great taste, 
and [ think I have seldom seen any thing more 
graceful than her movements in the dance. She 
attracted a good deal of attention from all the 
male part of the company, but it was very evi- 
dent that there was one she cared for more 
than all the rest. Nor was he at all indifferent 
to her. He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, a 
model of youthful strength, with the rich 
brown hair floating round the fine forehead, 
and rather large whiskers curling wildiy which 
way they would. He was dressed almost in 
the extreme of the fashion, but withal there 
was a sort of careless ease about him which 
made his clothes become him much more than 
if they had been very precisely put on. He 
danced with that pretty girl twice before any 
one else could engage her, and then he suffered 
her to take a turn or two with some one else, 
but stood still gazing at her with eyes full of 
admiration—ay, and-tenderness ; and when she 
stopped he was by her side again in a moment. 

I needed not to be told who he was, and yet 
I asked my host his name. 

“That is young William Hardy,” replied he, 
“the son of the rich Colonel Hardy. He is 
quite infatuated with our pretty little friend 
Jessie Reid ; but I do not know how it is going 
to end. He has met her here several times at 
our little parties, but Colonel Hardy was here 
himself the last time, and I thought he did not 
seem to like it. I wish William would conceal 
his admiration a little more, for I fear the Col- 
onel might not approve of his marriage with 
her.” 

“ Not rich, I suppose ”’ I said. 

“Neither rich nor high born,” replied my 
good friend. ‘“ She is an excellent girl though, 
and her father is an excellent man. He is 
only, however, our principal managing clerk. 
I invite the family always, and nothing shall 
prevent me; for a better man does not live, nor 
one better educated. Besides, he was my school- 
fellow and old friend, and though fortune has 
dealt differently by us, that can make no change 
in my regard.” 

Just at that moment William Hardy’s eyes 
turned for a single instant away from Jessie, and 
toward where I stood. He darted across at 
once, and took my hand with kindly warmth. 
A few words of no consequence passed between 
us, and then the looks of both were directed 
toward Jessie Reid. 

“Is she not lovely?” he said, with a burst 
of lover’s enthusiasm. 

* Yes, she is very pretty indeed,” I answered, 
drily enough. But he did not wait to hear or 
comment, darting away to her side again, to 
pour honey into her ear. 

A few minutes after, an elderly gentlemen, 


tall, thin, and hard-looking, but with a very 
distinguished air, in spite of a toilet somewhat 
too elaborate, came near me, and continued 
gazing into the ball-room as if he had just ar- 
rived, and was reconnoitring the ground before 
he took up his position. William Hardy nod- 
ded to him gayly ; but went on with his ¢ancing 
and his love-making without the slightest change 
of demeanor. Again and again he danced with 
Jessie Reid, and his manner was not to be mis- 
taken. His salutation ef my neighbor made 
me turn my eyes to the countenance of the 
latter; but there was little to be remarked upon 
it. It was quiet, grave, and stern; and the 
only thing that attracted my notice was an oc- 
casional twitch of the upper lip, which might 
be habitual or might proceed from some nervous 
affection—though, be it said, he did not at all 
look like a nervous man. 

At length when William, as if feeling that he 
was making his love too conspicuous, withdrew 
for a moment from fair Jessie’s side—it was 
rather late in the evening—the tall, elderly man 
walked straight across the ball-room, putting a 
good number of people out of his way, as he 
went without the slightest ceremony and seated 
himself by William's fair partner. What he 
said to her, I do not know; but at first she 
smiled faintly, and answered, it seemed to me, 
with a timid effort to make herself agreeable to 
him. I had settled who he was, and I was 
right; but I was looking round for some one 
to give me confirmation, when suddenly I saw 
Jessie turn deadly pale, and Colonel Hardy rose 
dignifiedly, and left her, talking easily to some 
people near. William at once crossed over to 
her, and seemed to ask her to dance again, for 
I could see him offer his arm. She rose and 
took it with a bewildered sort of look ; but the 
next moment she sunk down, rather than fell, 
with every particle of color gone from her 
cheeks and lips. She had fainted. 

Some people talked of the extreme heat of 
the room, and some carried her into another 
chamber, and William Hardy disappeared ; but 
the Colonel carried on his conversation, as if 
nothing had happened ; and the music sounded 
gayly; and people proceeded with the dance. 
I fancied that I saw deeper than others into 
that fainting fit; and I have every reason to 
believe that I was not wrong. Soon after | 
took my departure and retired to my own quiet 
home. The feathers and the finery, the jewels 
and the gold, the gay laugh and the music, the 
whirling dance, and beaming eyes, and palpitat- 


vision, and a solemn sort of thoughtfulness 
fell upon me—an impression of the vanity of 
life and all things earthly, which would net let 
me sleep. 4 

I fear the changes from fine weather to storm 
are more sudden than the reverse—that the 
brilliant and the gay scenes of life are more 
frequently the precursors of disaster and sor- 
row than the dark and the gloomy are of joy and 
prosperity. The mind requires time to recover 





ing hearts, all faded away like the images of a, 
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from the shock of the tempest: the effect of 
enjoyment is more evanescent. Even if it 
leaves a sweet trace upon memory, it is but to 
make the darker picture which follows look 
more black by the comparison. 

Was the grave thought which succeeded this 
bright scene a forewarning of the melancholy 
things to come? Within six months from that 
time, that splendid house and all its costly fur- 
niture were brought to the hammer; for a com- 
mercial crisis had come on. The owner became 
a bankrupt, a paralytic, a corpse. The Reid 
family shared in his ruin; and in old age Mr. 
Reid had to take an inferior clerkship on a 
small salary. It broke his hearttoo, and he 
died ere long—I know not how long after the 
disaster, but at all events within two years. 
All these facts reached my ears by degrees: 
but we are all very hard in this world: our feel- 
ings and affections are short-sighted ; they only 
perceive keenly when things are brought very 
near them. A “ Poor fellow !’’ a ‘‘ Well, that is 
very sad!" is the most we give to the sorrow, 
the ruin, the death of mere acquaintances—and 
then, they are forgotten. 

I next heard that William Hardy had mar- 
ried Jessie Reid against his father’s consent, 
and that the Colonel had cast him off. That 
touched me more nearly. I had an interest in 


William Hardy, and I tried in vain to find out 
where he was living, to see if I could not medi- 


ate a reconciliation between him and his father. 
| could not find him, and I concluded that he 


was trying the rarely successful experiment of | 


love in a cottage. I heard nothing more of his 
history for a long while, and then I heard it 
feom his own mouth. 

THE THIRD SIGHT. 

Paris is Paris only. Give it what name you 
will—a great Fair—a large Theatre, where 
tragedy and farce are alternately enacted—a 
Race-course where every one is running against 
his neighbor to win the cup of pleasure—still 
it is the Fair, the Theatre, or the Race-course, 
Paris. London is the epitome of the whole 
world—in its resources, in its pursuits, in its 
enjoyments, in its privations, in its frantic joys 
and frantic miseries, its vices, its virtues, its 
brightness and its gloom. Human nature, hu- 
man life, whatever be its aspect or its phase, 
finds there its exponent and its illustration. 
The very diversity of its streets ; the proximity 
of the dark, the dingy, and the low, to the brill- 
iant, the fresh, and the magnificent; the grada- 
tion from the thronged, noisy, and mercantile 
thoroughfares through the cool, aristocratic 
squares, the quiet abodes of mediocrity ; the 
dull streets of poverty and labor to the low, nar- 
row alleys of vice and destitution is but a sym- 
bol of man’s condition here. 

To the eastward of Regent-street, but close 
to it, and in a parallel line with its busy and 
crowded channel runs a small, well-smoked, 
very quiet street, enlivened only by the exist- 
ence of a Roman Catholic chapel, a pieture- 
frame maker's shop, a corn-chandler’s, in a 





small way, and a low public-house. Yes, I for- 
got—there is one other house worthy of note 
—a smail eating-house, where one can get a 
plentiful meal of good beef, roast or boiled, for 
tenpence half-penny, and give the three-half- 
pence out of the shilling to the waiter. Most 
of the houses are used as furnished lodging- 
houses—and furnished lodgings of London are 
very curious places, well worthy, in general, of 
a history—where lodge persons of very various 
classes and pursuits, having but one character- 
istic common to them all—paucity of means. 
Women not quite abandoned, but in the high 
road to be so; gamblers who have lost much 
money, and no little reputation ; men once well 
off, who have been ruined by a speculation, a 
friend, a merchant, or a lawyer; authors, who 
have had the singular misfortune of meeting 
with an honest bookseller; a few oboe-play- 
ers and clarionet-men—and even a trumpet oy 
a trombone here and there, affect that street, 
and the small quiet lodgings which it contains. 

It is a place very full of heart-aches, I have 
a notion; more so than those who roll along 
Regent-street in smooth carriages with gaudy 
servants behind them, know or care about ; for 
it is not the utter abysses of any thing that 
are the most terrible. When you reach the bot- 
tom, it is all over, or you are stunned ; but it 
is while falling that come the terror and the 

ony. 

There in that street men sit and think of all 
that might have been; and women, too. There 
they ponder over blighted hopes and wasted 
| energies ; there curse the perversity of Fortune, 
and murmur at the stern decree of Fate. There 
are no ghosts in that street—it does not look 
like it; but there are many living, hard realities ; 
—no rats, I dare say, but gnawing cares and 
fearful expectations. Remorse, despondency, 
despair ; the canker-worm, the mildew, and the 
blight lie beyond those dusty and obscure case- 
ments; and many, many a sad review of a dark 
army of errors is passing daily before the sight 
of the eyes within, to the dead march of the 
heart’s hopes. There, too, perhaps, high aspira- 
tions, genius, bright and strong, kindly sym- 
pathies noble impulses, all the powers of mind, 
and heart, and spirit, lie crushed beneath the 
dust of petty cares, like the bright things of 
Greco-Roman art beneath the ashes of Ve- 
suvius. Like the flowers of the forest, they 
perish unseen and unregretted, while brambles 
and tall weeds grow up and flourish ; but un- 
like those flowers, they feel and repine. The 
world is a hard-heeled clown looking for pre- 
cious stones, who treads upon a thousand 
gems, and picks up the bright pebbles which 
the glistening waters burnish. 

It is a sad and sorrowful-looking street by 
night or by day; and yet, I know not why, | 
always prefer walking through it, on my way 
home, to threading the living labyrinth of the 
crowded street near at hand. It is, perhaps, 
the contrast which makes the gay scene more 





sad to me than the gloomy one. 
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One evening in November, about six o'clock, 
I was walking home from Lincoln’s Inn, and 
passed up that way. It was by no means one 
of the gloomiest November nights I have seen 
in London; but yet the rigorous and ungenial 
precursor of the cold tyrant, Winter, made itself 
felt. There was a thin, yellowish mist in the 
air, a damp, unwholesome smell; the lamps 
looked large, and threw out long, straggling 
pencils of light; and the ground was in that 
unpleasant, half-frozen state when the very 
friction of passing feet dissolves the abortive 
ice into cold, clammy mud. I went along slow- 
ly by the many windows—some of them dull 
and blank, like the eyes of death ; others emit- 
ting a feeble, obscure light. I had nearly reach- 
ed the shop of the corn-chandler, where a gas- 
burner was flaring in the still open window, 
when I saw a man—the only one I had met 
for the last two hundred yards—coming with a 
quick and irregular pace toward me. I thought 
from his walk that he was tipsy, and gave him 
ample room; but just before the shop we came 
close—and, looking at him, I saw a face that I 
knew. 

He did not recognize me, and I might have 
passed on; but there was something in his ap- 
pearance which, even by that dull light, struck 
me as strange and sad. How shall I describe 
itt Ican not; it is not to be clearly defined. 
The color, the materials of his dress, I could 
not see—no particular was distinct ; but yet 
there was about him altogether what I must 
call an air of neglect, which was very grievous 
when compared with his appearance a year or 
two before; and, stopping suddenly, I called 
to him before he had passed out of hearing. 
There was something friendly in my tone, I sup- 
pose—I hope there was; and he turned instant- 
ly and approached me. 

“Mr. Hardy,” I said, holding out my hand, 
“T am exceedingly happy to see you.” 

He paused a minute, at least, before he an- 
swered ; and then asked, ‘‘ Are yout You are 
the only one, I believe, who would say the 
same.” 

There was something bitter, and yet deeply 
melancholy, in his tone, and icy cold—almost 
to supercili in his manner. His face, 
too, which I could now see more distinctly by 
the light in the shop-window, was deadly pale, 
and grave as that of a corpse. There was no 
fierceness in it; and, as to the superciliousness, 
I knew right well what a centempt of every 
thing earthly, and of human nature especially, 
is exhaled from the crushed flowers of hope 





I fear, has distressed you, Mr. Hardy. 1 trust 
there are many who would greet you kindly.” 

He shook his head, sorrowfully; and I add- 
ed: “* As for my part, I never use words I do 
not wish to express feelings. I said I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to see you, because I had heard 
that some unpleasant circumstances have be- 
failen you. As long as you are affluent and 
happy, I—being somewhat morose—do not care 
much whether I see you or not; but when re- 
verses befall you, or sorrow assails you, I claim 
my right as an old friend, as the friend of the 
poor boy, now in his grave, to a portion of your 
society and a share in your confidence.” 

He put his hand up to his forehead, pushing 
his hat a little back ; and as he did not speak, 
I continued, saying: ‘“‘Come now, my young 
friend, I am going home. There is nobody at 
my house to-night to interrupt us. Take a 
bachelor’s dinner with me, and let me hear ali 
that has befallen you.” 

* Time was,” he answered, ‘‘ when I could have 
accepted yourinvitation to dine with a free heart. 
Now, I feel as if I were receiving a charity.” 

‘“Good heavens !” I murmured, grasping his 
terrible meaning at once; but then I checked 
myself suddenly, and replied, with the wish to 
revive hope: “* You give way too soon, my dea® 
sir. We lawyers are accustomed to see strange 
vicissitudes ; and we do not give up the fates 
of men till long after they have given them up 
themselves. But come, our dinner is being over- 
cooked, and it is too simple to bear spoiling.”’ 

“*Go on—go on,” he said, in a choking voice, 
‘I will dine once more.” 

I put my arm through his, unceremoniously, 
and walked along with him, supporting his un- 
steady steps. When we got into the lights of 
Regent-street, I saw—without appearing at all 
to look at him—that his dress was worn and 
dirty ; but, nevertheless, I kept tight hold of 
his arm; for I thought I perceived a sort of 
shrinking from the glare that might soon make 
him run away from me. Yet, with all, there 
was that indefinable gentlemanly look, which 
made the common eye pass over him without 
notice of his shabby dress. 

When we arrived at my house I told my serv- 
ant to put another cover on the table, and led 
the way to the drawing-room, which was light- 
ed—but dimly, however, for I abominate a harsh 
glare. I do not know how I should have got 
over five minutes ; for it was my object not to 
appear observant of any thing amiss, or to en- 
ter upon any of the painful themes which I 
feared were in his heart, till he had taken some 





when the heel of despair treads upon the 
heart 


I saw that I had made a mistake. He had | 
not been drinking ; and I was almost inclined | 
to address him in the words of the prophet 
speaking to Jerusalem: ‘ Hearken unto me, 
thou drunken, but not with wine.” 

That, however, which is sublime on great and 
rare occasions becomes ludicrous in ordinary 
cireumstances ; and I answered: “Something, 


refreshment. The punctuality of my habits, 
however, spared me any trial. The servants 
knew I loved every thing to be ready, and never 
delayed dinner after my arrival longer than just 
allowed me to wash my hands. j 

I took him into my little dressing-room, on 
one side of the drawing-room, and he washed 
his face, and neck, and hands—I may say eager- 
ly—murmuring, with a sort of sigh, “‘ How fra- 
grant this soap is !” 
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The words were hardly spoken when dinner 
was announced, and we went down. I then 
perceived that his dress was very shabby—very 
shabby, indeed—and that his linen was by no 
means fresh and clean. I took no notice, how- 
ever, and took care to treat him exactly as I 
would have treated him in other circumstances, 
without any extraordinary civilities, but with 
easy cordiality. He ate ravenously, and drank 
a sufficient, but not too abundant proportion of 
wine, his fine countenance seeming to expand 
and revive under the influence of nourishment 
which he had too evidently needed. As long 
as the man was in the room I avoided all allu- 
sion to his circumstances, talked upon indiffer- 
ent matters, party politics, and other subjects, 
in reference to which no sensible man has any 
real feelings, though intense excitement is often 
assumed to countenance electioneering or other 
maneuvres. He listened with the air of one to 
whom such subjects were altogether new and 
strange: sometimes answered with a very vague 
sentence or two; but never grappled with any 
general question affecting his fellow-men and 
fellow-countrymen. He was evidently “‘ not read 
up,” upon the subjects which I thought would 
interest him—subjects which every one who 
@aw a newspaper, or took an active part in the 
world's doings, was conversant with. 

As soon as dinner was done, and the man 
out of the room, I dashed at the main question 
at once. ‘Mr. Hardy,” I said, “1 gather from 
your words when first I met you, that you have 
met with misfortunes. What are they! You 
are speaking with a friend—with one who knew 
you as a boy—with one who is bound to you 
by ties not to be broken—with one who can 
counsel—perhaps assist you. Speak freely, I 
entreat you, and let me know what has hap- 
pened.” 

He remained silent for some minutes. He 
leaned down his forehead and covered over his 
eyes with his hands. It was a terrible struggle 
for him to tell the whole. It was like the 
throes of a woman in labor for him to bring 
forth the tale. But at length it was spoken. 
He had married the beautiful, poor, rankless 
girl with whom I had seen him dancing, with- 


. out and against his father’s approval. He had 


been cast off in consequence, and had striven 
with the world for her sake till she died and left 
him with a child. Then, he had appealed to his 
father and had received a cold letter and a hun- 
dred pounds. That saved him and the babe 
from starvation, and as long as the little girl 
lived he had a consolation and an object ; but 
it died a month or two after its mother; and 
then the spirit of resistance seized upon him. 
He resolved never to appeal to his hard father 
again, to struggle with the world, to carve his 
own fortune, to doaught, to do every thing, rather 
than to be a dependent upon the mere pity of a 
parent. He flattered himself with fond hopes ; he 
thought of his education—of his powers of mind. 
But alas! those powers of mind had never had a 
practical direction ; his education had not been 


ofthe world. Hope delayed, constant disappoint- 
ment, rejection where he had the best right to 
expect employment, crushed his spirit. He tried 
every where and in every manner, he said, to earn 
his bare bread ; but some refused to employ him 
because he was too high bred; others because 
he was too smartly dressed; some because he 
had not already labored as a clerk; others be- 
cause he did not write a round hand. Long 
weeks of frustrated efforts wore away his means 
to a few pounds. Then came the desperation 
and the last fatal resource. He took to the low 
gambling tables; he drank hard to keep up the 
feverish excitement that bore him on. Some- 
times he won—sometimes he lost—one day he 
was in the fashionab!e dens of St. James’s—one 
day in the dark holes near Leicester Square 
and Newport Market. Once he and a number 
of others were taken by the police, their names 
exhibited in the papers—their examination in a 
police court paraded to the eyes of the public 
There was no end of miseries and degradations ; 
and, oh, with what keen and cutting energy he 
depicted his mental sufferings—how he despised, 
how he abhorred his pursuits—his associates— 
himself. The strong spirit, the stout heart, the 
high pride had been at length broken and ground 
down, he said. He had written to his father, 
implored forgiveness—asked for a crust of bread. 
He had said ‘I have sinned before Heaven and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.”” But the father had refused to 
hear, and the letter was returned without an 
answer. 

And yet, he told me, he saw that father 
whirled by him in the splendid chariot or riding 
along upon a magnificent horse, with his gayly 
dressed groom behind him; he heard of him 
spending thousands upon luxuries, or upon 
amusements, or sometimes upon vices. As he 
dwelt upon all this there was a bitterness in his 
tone—a fierce indignation mingling with his 
grief and his despair that had something very 
painful in it. 

At length the tale came to its close in what 
might be expected. Step by step—or rather by 
waves and,.»ulsations, sometimes tossed up and 
sometimes cast down, but left lower and lower 
at every fall, he had sunk into utter destitution. 
When I met him, he had not tasted food for 
four-and-twenty hours; the next day was his 
rent day, and then he would be homeless as 
well as penniless. There was nothing left for 
him but a lodging on the steps of a house or 
of a church, a beggar’s pittance, or the Thames. 
Bitter and terrible was the telling of the tale, 
and it ended with a groan which spoke anguish 
of spirit more strongly than any thing I ever 
heard at a gallows foot or in prison cell. 

My task was to come; but it seemed neither 
a very painful nor a very hopeless one. I had 
to console and to offer relief. I did the first as 
best I might. Where mistakes and misfortunes 
have gone together it is the worst plan in the 





world to preach, and I therefore made it my first 
| business to see if I could not stir up the embers 
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of the undying fire—hope, in the bosom of the 
afflicted man, and warm him into exertion and 
activity. I found this not so easy as I had 
expected. He seemed quite crushed, saying 
gloomily that there was no return for him, and 
quoting the line of Dante on the fate of those 
who pass the gates of Hell, as if he really be- 
lieved that he had entered the place of the con- 
demned. 

I did not give up the task, but I thought it 
better to hold out something more substantial 
than mere philosophical arguments upon the 
folly of despair. I assured him that I would do 
the best I could to serve him; that if he liked I 
would see his father and attempt to mediate ; 
but I strongly advised him to go to his father 
and personally entreat forgiveness. 

“Put away all pride, my young friend,” I 
said, “submit yourself to his will, and even 
hear his reproaches without reply. The sight 
of a son’s face must have an effect upon a 
father’s heart if it be not of stone.” 

He shook his head, gloomily murmuring, “it 
might be dangerous—it might be dangerous !”’ 

1 did not clearly understand what he meant ; 
but I still pressed him to what I believed to be 
the right course, and starting up as if to go, he 
said, ‘I will write to him first and ask permis- 
sion to wait upon him—oh, he is a very punc- 
tilious gentleman, and may not find it convenient 
to receive his own begotten beggar. No one 
was ever admitted to his presence without an 
appointment. His dearest friends never ven- 
tured to take him unaware.” 

There was an angry sarcasm in his tone that 
I did not like, and though I would not give up 
my good offices, yet there might be something 
reproving in my manner when I replied, ‘‘ You 
know your father best ; but depend upon it the 
least sign of unsubdued pride on your part, will 
harden his heart against you.” 

He grasped my hand tight in his, and an- 
swered in a low, earnest tone, ‘‘ Don’t mistake 
me. There shall be no pride. I have drunk 
the cup of degradation to the dregs. I have 
acknowledged to him my faults, my follies, and 
my vices. My next letter shall be merely a 
humble request that he will see me once again. 
I will disguise my hand that he may open the 
letter, and I will try to move him by the most 
abject entreaty.” 

“Stay, stay,” I cried, as he turned toward 
the door; “you forget you must have some 
temporary assistance till we see how this plan 
answers.” 

“IT know how it will answer,” he said, in a 
harsh, grating voice, “ but it is the last act, and 
it must be done.”’ 

“No, no;” I replied, ‘‘there may be many 
other resources. But in the mean time, let me 
supply you with what money you may want at 
present.’’ 

He started, gazed full in my face for a mo- 
ment or two, and then casting down his eyes 
Temained silent for some time, while his face 
worked with many emotions. Oh that I could 





have read upon his countenance what was going 
on in his heart. At length he looked up say- 
ing in a mild, sweet tone, but with a very strange 
expression upon his handsome countenance, 
** You are very kind—very kind indeed. I can 
nct, however, be a dependent upon any man’s 
bounty. If you will let me have two guineas, 
I will take them. If I can ever repay you | 
will. If not, you have done an act of charity. 
Two guineas will be enough.” 

“‘ Take more—take more,” I said, “ you will 
be able to repay it some day. That I will an- 
swer for.” 

‘* Well, make it another guinea,’”’ he answer- 
ed with a ghastly smile. ‘That is one-and- 
twenty days’ life at a shilling a day.” 

I urged him, but in vain. He would only 
take three guineas, and promising that I should 
hear the result of his letter to his father, he left 
me to think over what could be done for him 
if that plan failed, in regard to which I had 
some misgivings. 

THE FOURTH SIGHT. 

For a whole week I heard nothing of William 
Hardy ; but whenever an interval of business 
gave me time for thought in regard to his case, 
I went on meditating and planning. The more 
I revolved the circumstances and the peculiar 
character of his father, which I had easily divin- 
ed, the less probability I saw of his application 
succeeding. I almost regretted that I had advised 
it. Colonel Hardy’s vice was intractable pride. 
That was clearenough. Was there any chance 
then that one who had brought disgrace upon 
his name, who had set his authority at naught, 
should obtain any compassion in misery and 
distress. Could William have gone to him in 
splendor and success he might have obtained 
pardon for sins much more heinous than any he 
had committed. I doubt not in the least if he 
had cut a friend's throat, or insulted a benefac- 
tor, or seduced a lady of high rank, Colonel 
Hardy would have forgiven it all. But to have 
his name on the police-sheet as a common gam 
bler for mere bread was unpardonable. 

Such was the conclusion in which all my 
meditations ended. My plans were rather more 
satisfactory to myself at least. I determined 
to offer the young man a seat in my office ; to 
give him his articles ; and to pay him a salary. 
I entertained no doubts of him—no suspicions. 
His were not faults which would render such 
confidence dangerous, and I only waited to see 
him to make the offer. 

I had settled the matter in my own mind and 
dismissed the subject from my thoughts, when 
just one week after he had dined with me, to 
the very day, I was walking quietly to my 
chambers, thinking of other affairs, and had 
taken my wey through a short but wide street, 
principally consisting of fashionable lodging 
houses, leading from a great square. There 
was but one shop in the street; that of a wax- 
chandler with whom I dealt, and who knew me 
well: amanof the name of Shepherd. I walk 
ed along on the same side of the way us that on 
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which his shop stood, and had met nobody till 
I reached it; but just as I was coming near, I 
saw a servant in a striped morning jacket run 
across from a house opposite, and call Shepherd 
to the door. They were talking eagerly, and 
apparently anxiously; but I was passing on 
when Shepherd called me by name, saying, “I 
beg pardon, sir; but I am afraid something 
serious has happened over there. This man, 
William, sir, tells me he has heard two pistol 
shots in his master’s drawing-room, where he 
was at breakfast, and he and the people of the 
house are afraid to go in, for the gentleman is 
very stern and severe, and never suffers any one 
to come unless he rings the bell.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” I said, “* people do not fire pis- 
tols in their drawing-rooms without cause which 
should be inquired into, and if they do they 
should be taken care of. Who is your master, 
my man?” 

“My master is Colonel Hardy, sir,” he an- 
swered with a very anxious look; and his words 
seemed to send all the blood in my body to my 
heart in a moment. 

“Was any one with him?” I asked in a 
shaking voice ; “was your young master with 
him?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the servant, “the house- 
maid says he walked past her when she was 
cleaning the steps, and up-stairs straight, about 
half an hour ago.” 

I walked across the street at once, followed 
by the servant and the wax-chandler, and ran 
up the stairs without ceremony. “ Which is 
the room?” I cried: but before the man could 
speak, the question was answered by my sight. 
There were two doors on the first floor; one 
apparently leading to a bedroom at the back, 
and one to a front room facing the street. From 
underneath the latter, as I put my foot upon 
the top step, I saw oozing a small dark red 
stream of blood. I instantly tried the door, but 
it was locked, and I called loudly for admission. 

There was no answer. 

“Colonel Hardy! William!” I exclaimed, 
“let me in!” 

All was silent. 

Shepherd, who was a stout man and a famous 
pugilist, stepped forward, turned the handle of 
the door and put his shoulder against it. It 
gave way suddenly; but then caught against 
something. The violence of the first push, 
however, had forced it open sufficiently for a 
man to pass. Shepherd went in first with an 
exclamation of horror, and I followed him 
closely. 

Never shall I forget the sight. There before 
me stretched upon the hearth-rug, lay the stern 
father with his right arm bent underneath him, 
and the left stretched out as if it had been 
grasping at something—the bell perhaps. He 
was dressed in a brocade silk dressing-gown, 
with slippers on his feet, and his coffee-cup 
stood half full upon the table near. His face 
was somewhat distorted but not disfigured ; but 
it was the face of a dead man, and the blood 


that stained the rug and spattered his dressing- 
gown told the manner of his death, though the 
wound being in the side of his head, and rather 
toward the back, was not at first apparent. He 
was deadly pale, of course: the flush of passion, 
if it had been there, was gone; but the brow 
was still knitted in one of the fiercest frowns I 
ever saw. 

Not far from him lay on the carpet a dis- 
charged pistol ; but I stopped not to look at it, 
for after having given one glance at the first 
object which struck me, I turned to another 
still more horrible. 

That which had prevented the full opening 
of the door was the body of William Hardy, 
and it was his blood which had trickled under- 
neath. He had fallen partly against the door, 
and lay on his side with his head toward the 
windows. Oh, what a frightful sight that head 
presented! The temple was blacked ; the beau- 
tiful curling hair was singed, and dabbled with 
the spouting blood, and the ball passing right 
through from side to side had spattered the 
brains against the wall; and yet his face was 
perfectly calm. Agony, anguish, despair—there 
was no trace of either. It looked far more like 
his countenance as a boy than I had ever seen 
it between my first and last sight of him. A 
pistol was grasped firmly in his right hand—so 
firmly indeed, that we had difficulty in removing 
it; and hanging to the guard of the trigger was 
still the shop ticket bearing the words, “* Second- 
hand. Egg’s best make. Only £2 10s.” 

Good Heaven, how he had applied the money 





| that I gave him! 

| There he lay, that bright, warm-hearted, en- 
| ergetic, willful boy—a parricide—a suicide! 
| Was it altogether by his own fault he had be- 
come that thing! No, no! sin breeds sin, and 
crime begets crime; and every guilty human 
being has to answer not only for his own of- 
fenses, but for a share of all those to which his 
offenses lead, or tempt, or drive another. No 
one ever accurately knew what had passed in 
that dreadful chamber before we entered it. 
The housemaid had heard high words; and 
after they had gone on some time two pistol 
shots, with the interval of but a few seconds 
between them. And that was all. I trust that 
the poor lad was mad; but that was my last 
sight of William Hardy. 





MR. COTTLE AND HIS FRIENDS. 

YOUNG man in drab coat and broad-brim- 

med hat is leaning over the counter in the 
shop of Mr. Joseph Cottle, the young Bristol 
bookseller, in earnest discourse with the pro- 
prietor. The subject of conversation is the 
problem—ever old, yet always new—of the reor- 
ganization and reconstruction of society. This 
great problem, says Mr. Lovell, the young gen- 
tleman in the drab coat, is now upon the point 
of solution. A perfect social state is about to 
be constituted, which shall be free from all the 
evils and turmoils which have always agitated 





the world—never so much so as at the present 
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day ; for it is in the year of grace 1794, and the 
terrific experiment of the French revolution is 
working itself out. 

Mr. Lovell is not the author of the scheme he 
is so zealously expounding. That honor belongs 
to two young friends of his, both University 
men—Mr. Coleridge, of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Southey, of Oxford. The latter of these is Mr. 
Lovell’s most intimate friend, and indeed is 
affianced to Edith Fricker, his wife's sister. 
But this is a great secret for the preggnt, as Mr. 
Southey has aristocratic friends who would not 
be well pleased to learn that he was about to 
marry a milliner of Bath. The honor of pro- 
pounding the scheme belongs mainly to Mr. 
Coleridge, who is a famous Greek scholar, and 
has invented a couple of names which accurate- 
ly describe it. He calls it Panrisocracy, sig- 
nifying the “equal government of all,’’ or As- 
puetism, implying the “ generalization of all 
individual property.” 

The outlines of the scheme are these: A chosen 
band are to form a social colony on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, in America. None are to 
be admitted except persons of tried and incor- 
ruptible character. Selfishness is to be utterly 
proscribed ; all property is to be absolutely in 
common ; government is to be conducted not by 
formal laws, but by excluding all deteriorating 
passions ; and human nature is to have a fair 
chance of developing its inherent perfectibility. 

Mr. Coleridge, so says Mr. Lovell, notwith- 
standing his wonderful genius—(for he is the 
first poet of his age; and Mr. Southey, by the 
way, is hardly his inferior)—is no mere clois- 
tered projector, but a cool and careful reasoner. 
He has gone into the most minute calculations, 
and is fully satisfied that in this new country 
the labor of two hours each day will be amply 
sufficient to supply all the necessities of life. 
But as the adventurers are to be all young and 
vigorous, they will probably choose to devote 
some additional labor to extending and improv- 
ing their domain. They will hew down the 
stately forests; the loppings and trimmings of 
the trees will supply fuel for their cheerful win- 
ter fire, and the trunks cut up into planks will 
afford materials for their outbuildings, reserving 
the finest for constructing their own picturesque 
habitations. All this will cost barely the labor 
of cutting and hewing. Making all due allow- 
ance for these voluntary labors, there will be 
ample leisure for each individual to employ as 
he may choose in reading, study, and conversa- 
tion; or even in writing books, if any one has 
a gift that way. 

In these calculations Coleridge and his friend 
Southey have been greatly aided by a young man 
who has resided some years in America, and 
has now returned to England fer the purpose 
of selling land upon the banks of this very Sus- 
quehanna. He spends almost every evening in 
their company—for the sake of benefiting by 
their conversation, he says—and in return he 
gives them a deal of valuable information. Six 
hundred dollars, he assures them, is all that will 


be requisite to purchase a thousand acres of land, 
and to build houses thereupon. Twelve men 
can easily clear three hundred acres in four or 
five months. The Susquehanna country he re- 
commends on many accounts—(how lucky it is 
that the lands he has to sell are located just 
there)—such as its wonderful beauty, and its 
perfect security from any incursions of hostile 
Indians. He has heard of bisons, but has never 
seen one himself; at all events he, can assure 
them that they are not dangerous. One annoy- 
ance he can not in conscience deny to exist in 
this favored land. That is the musquitoes ; but, 
after all, they are less troublesome than the gnats 
in England; and when a person gets used to 
them, why, he will not mind them at all. “And 
as for literary characters,”’ continues the ingen- 
uous young man, “they make lots of money 
there.” 

In answer to Mr. Cottle’s inquiries, Mr. Lovell 
informs him that it has been determined that 
the young adventurers shall charter a ship at 
Bristol in the ensuing spring, for it is far in au- 
tumn, and set sail. It is true that just now they 
are rather short of funds to carry out the scheme ; 
but there are yet some months before the time 
set for departure, and he shall introduce the two 
great pioneers to all his friends in Bristol, where 
they are to arrive in a few days. 

By great good fortune, he happens to have 
in his pocket some manuscript copies of the 
poems of his friends, which he would like to 
read to Mr. Cottle. The bookseller would be 
happy to hear them, for he has a taste for liter- 
ature; and, to tell the truth, has just then in 
press a small volume of poems of his own com- 
position. This volume is neither of his two stu- 
pendous epics of ‘“ Alfred,” and the “ Fall of 
Cambria,” in twenty-four books each, which be- 
long to a much later period, but a small collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems, chiefly descriptive. 

Not very long after this conversation, Mr. 
Southey arrives in Bristol, and is duly intro- 
duced to Mr. Cottle. A most fascinating young 
man is this Mr. Robert Southey. Tall and dig- 
nified, with a prominent aquiline nose, piercing 
eyes, and a countenance full of genius, kindli- 
ness, and intelligence, possessing great suavity 
of manners, he quite answers to the young 
bookseller’s idea of what a poet should be, and 
is most cordially received. After a while, it is 
announced that on the following day Mr. Cole- 
ridge himself is expected in Bristol. When he 
arrives, Mr. Cottle is delighted with him. Such 
a brow, such a forehead, was never before worn 
by man. Mr. Cottle introduces them both to 
his friends, and they speedily become quite the 
rage in Bristol, Mr. Coleridge especially, who 
is the most brilliant converser ever listened to. 

Mr. Cottle, who knows something of business, 
has all along feared that the pecuniary resources 
of his young friends are inadequate to allow 
them to charter a vessel and provide the outfit 
for their voyage. He is in the course of a couple 
of months confirmed in this opinion by receiv- 





ing a note from Mr. Coleridge, asking for a loan 
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of five pounds to enable them to pay for their 
lodgings in Bristol; the whole bill amounts to 
eleven pounds—decidedly more than they had 
anticipated. He is too happy to make the re- 
quired loan ; and finding that Mr. Coleridge is 
in a desponding mood, advises him to publish a 
volume of his poems, in order to raise funds. 
Mr. Coleridge has thought of that, and has al- 
ready offered them to sundry London booksel- 
iers, who will not even look at “the article,” 
declaring that poetry is “quite a drug in the 
market.”” One does, however, condescend to 
look at the manuscripts, and offers him six guin- 
eas for them—a very liberal proposition, when 
we remember for how much “ Paradise Lost” was 
sold. 

** Well, then,” says Mr. Cottle, “{ will give 
you twenty guineas.”’ 

Mr. Coleridge’s countenance grows radiant 
at once. 

“ Nay,” adds Mr. Cottle, “I will give you 
thirty guineas, and will pay you the money as 
your occasions require, without waiting for the 
completion of the work.” 

A most liberal publisher is Mr. Cottle, asis still 
further evinced by his making a similar offer to 
Mr. Southey, who accepts it with the greatest 
pleasure. Nor does his liberality stop here. Mr. 
Southey has read to him portions of his com- 
pleted poem, ‘‘Joan of Arc,” for which he is 
now soliciting subscriptions. He offers to pub- 


lish it in quarto, giving the author fifty guineas, 
and fifty copies of the work for his subscribers. 
This offer is accepted, and Robert Southey’s 
destiny is fixed. He is to be a man of letters. 
Meanwhile the two young poets have re- 
course to sundry expedients to recruit their 


finances. They project a series of public lec- 
tures. Southey chooses historical themes ; Cole- 
ridge expatiates on moral and political subjects : 
such as the Slave Trade, the Hair-Powder Tax, 
the French and English Revolutions, the Liberty 
of the Press ; draws parallels between Charles 
{. and Louis XVI., Cromwell and Robespierre. 


Mazarine and Pitt, and sundry other historical | 


characters. He also proposes to deliver a course 
of theological lectures. Upon one occasion he 
volunteers to take the place of his friend South- 
ey, and deliver one of the lectures of his histor- 
ical course ; but unfortunately fails to make his 
appearance at the appointed time. 

It is much to be regretted that this brilliant 
young man is so little to be depended upon, as 
Mr. Cottle finds to his cost ; for the volume of 
poems, which has been paid for, does not make 
its appearance for two whole years. On Satur- 
day he promises that the printer shall have copy 
in profusion by Monday morning—a whole print- 
ed sheet a day, if he wants it. No copy makes 
its appearance, but a letter instead, asking the 
bookseller to send four pipes, as the poet has 
“an impulse to fumigate ;” and by the sueceed- 
ing morning copy shall be forthcoming. which, 
however, does not arrive. So many excuses he 
has, too: now he is unwell; now he must go 
marketing—will Mr. Cottle take tea with him 





this evening !—now he will come to Mr. Cottle’s 
to tea, and after tea he will write ; the publisher 
may lock him up in a chamber if he will, and 
not let him out till a due quantity of copy is 
produced ; and so on, and so on. 

Things have gone on thus for eighteen months 
or so, when it is announced that the young poet 
is about to be married to Sarah Fricker, the sis- 
ter of his friend Southey’s affiancée. This in. 
telligence excites some surprise, for the poet is 
supposed to be deeply enamored with a certain 
Mary Evans; and it is not many months ago 
that, in a fit of despair at his unprosperous suit 
to her, added to pecuniary embarrassments, he 
had suddenly left the University, and enlisted 
as a private soldier, under the name of Silas 
Tomkyn Comberbatch. From this uncongenial 
position he has been released just in time to 
form this famous scheme of Pantisocracy. Mr. 
Cottle is a true friend in this emergency, and 
promises to pay him a guinea and a half for 
every hundred lines of poetry he will furnish— 
after the completion of the volume so long 
promised. On the strength of this promise, the 
rite is performed, and the new-married pair take 
up their abode in a cottage which the groom has 
hired. Mr. Coleridge has not thought of the re- 
quisite furnishing of his home ; and two days 
after taking possession of it, writes to the ever- 
prompt Cottle to send him down the following 
list of household plenishing : 

‘A riddle slice; a candle-box; two ventila- 
tors; two glasses for the wash-hand stand; 
one tin re, pan; one small tin tea-kettle ; one 
pair of candlesticks; one carpet brush; one 
flour dredge; three tin extinguishers ; two 
mats; a pair of slippers; acheese-toaster; two 
large tin spoons; a Bible; a keg of porter; 
coffee ; raisins; currents; catsup; nutmegs ; 
allspice ; cinnamon; rice; ginger; and mace." 

Meet place for a poet was this cottage home, 
as Coleridge has pictu-ed it in two of his most 
exquisite poems. Who does net know that co: 
overgrown with white-flowered yasmine syd 
broad-leaved myrtle, the simple lute placed 
lengthways in the casement ; the tall rose peep- 
ing into the casement window, the faint murmur 
of the sea, audible in the distance? “Who has 
not climbed from the low dell up the dare bleak 
mountain, and watched the gray clouds, the 
river, the Channel, flecked with white sails, and 
all the beauty which the inland view affords! 
Whose heart has not been soothed and tran- 
quillized, at the picture of the ‘‘ pensive Sara” 
with her soft cheek reclined upon the poet's 
arm; while her mild eye darted reproof upon 
his impetuous imaginings! And what young 
manly heart has not echoed the thanksgiving 
for the mercy which vouchsafed him the pos- 
session of peace and that cot, and the heart- 
honered maid t 

Alas, that romance should be such unsubstan- 
tial food. Alas that this rosy morning of con- 
nubial love should be so soon overclouded ; that 
mother and children should so soon be forsaket. 
by the husband and father. 
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Coleridge soon grew weary of his pretty cot. 
It was too far from the provincial town ; friends 
were too distant, tattling neighbors too near; 
and perhaps certain festive scenes which he 
had learned to love were too inaccessible. So 
back to Bristol he goes, and the rose-embowered 
cottage knows him no more forever. 

It is very true that man lives not by bread 
alone; still it is no Jess true that without bread 
he can not live at all. Such schemes of intel- 
lectual activity did Coleridge then, as ever after, 
form! Itwas in these days that he once showed 
to his frien¢ Cottle that leaf from his pocket 
book upon which he had written down a list of 
the works he had then determined to write. 
Eighteen of them in all, a number to be in quar- 
to; and first and foremost the great work; not 
that “‘ Great Work” which for a score of years 
he was so fond of promising his friends and 
disciples—nor yet that other “Great Work” 
of “ Imitations,”’ of which he elsewhere speaks 
—but a work on the darling scheme of ‘‘ Pant- 
isocracy.” Eighteen works at once! Yet no 
one who listened to his inspired conversation, 
could doubt that that wonderful mind was amply 
furnished with materials for them all, At any 
evening, over a steaming pot of “ egg-hot” with 
pipes of ‘‘ Oroonoko,” he would talk half a vol- 
ume. 

Yet conversation, though as wonderful as that 
of Coleridge, will not furnish the arms with 
which the battle of life is to be waged. Of the 
eighteen works not one gets to the pen’s point, 
to say nothing of type and press. The poetry 
at one and a half guinea the hundred lines, 
is not forthcoming. But something must be 
done. Coleridge projects a monthly publication 
to be called the Watchman, embracing the 
characteristics of a Register, Review, and 
Newspaper ; and he sets off to canvass for sub- 
scribers ; combining with the character of agent 
that of preacher. He is at that time an un- 
doubting Secinian; and the holders of that 
faith wish to see him an occupant of their 
pulpit, for preachers of their doctrines are quite 
too few, owing, as we are told—we hope with 
a spice of exaggeration—to the fact that the 
greater number of the young men who com- 
mence the study of that form of doctrine, turn 
out infidels in the course of their studies. 
Coleridge canvasses and preaches, with rather 
indifferent success in both departments of exer- 
tion. The Watchman makes its appearance, 
but breaks down at the close of the tenth num- 
ber. It does not pay expenses ; and Mr. Cottle 
pockets the loss, without a murmur. 

The glorious scheme of Pantisocracy does not 
in the meanwhile succeed well. The projectors 
of the new golden age have bickerings. Cole- 
ridge and Lovell meet without speaking like 
perfect strangers. Lovell thinks the marriage 
of his friend is hardly a prudent thing. Cole- 
ridge is outraged, and calls him a villain. Kind 
Mr. Cottle acts the part of peacemaker, and 
effects a reconciliation ; and in good time too, 
for in a few days after, Lovell is attacked by a 





fever, and sets forth on the long voyage for the 
Silent Land. Mr. Southey also grows cold in 
the faith of Pantisocracy, and informs Coleridge 
that he has abandoned the scheme of American 
Colonization, and shall accompany his uncle to 
Portugal. Coleridge is wrathful, charges his 
associate with desertion, and they part in anger. 
When Southey returns, after an absence of « 
year, he makes overtures for a reconciliation 
He sends to Coleridge a slip of paper upon 
which he has written in German, a line from 
Schiller: “ Fiesco, Fiesco, thou leavest a void 
in my bosom, which the whole world, thrico- 
told, can not replace.”’ The overture is accepted, 
and a reconciliation takes place, much to the 
joy of their friend Cottle. But the oid terms 
of cordial intimacy appear never to have heen 
fully re-established ; and each goes on in his 
own separate path of life. 

Upon the morning of his embarkation, Southey 
was privately married to his Edith. The ever- 
helpful Cottle furnished the means for paying 
the wedding fees and purcnasing the wedding 
ring, and afterward received the young wife 
into his own loving household, as Southey long 
after, when he had won for himself a name and 
station, gratefully acknowledged. And the 
young wife, suspending her wedding ring from 
her neck, parts at the church door from her 
husband. This marriage under such untoward 
circumstances was no idle freak of passion. 
Southey knew that the delicate feelings of his 
beloved would shrink from receiving support 
from one not legally her husband ; and besides 
he was assured that in the event of his death 
while abroad, the prejudices of his kindred 
would yield to the anguish of affection, and 
they would love and cherish his widow on ac- 
count of the dead husband. The union con- 
summated under such ill auspices proved the 
joy of the poet’s life. For more than forty 
years Edith proved herself a true helpmate, 
through joy and through sorrow. 

In these days another poet is added to the 
list of Mr. Cottle’s friends. He is a tall, quiet, 
self-composed young man with a countenance 
indicative of calm contemplation, rather than of 
genius. He has already published a couple of 
small volumes of poetry ; and is now meditat- 
ing another volume of poems, and a tragedy of 
which Coleridge speaks in terms of enthusiastic 
admiration. It is wonderful; there are touches 
of humanity in it which he finds three or four 
times in Schiller, often in Shakspeare, but not 
elsewhere. He has moreover written twelve 
hundred lines of blank verse superior to any 
thing in the language which at all resembles it. 
His name is Wordsworth. 

Mr. Cottle desires to publish the “ Lyrical 
Ballads” which Wordsworth has nearly ready 
for the press. If, his verses and epics notwith- 
standing, he is himself destitute of the true 
poetic fire, he can appreciate poetry; and he 
wisely thinks it will be no small credit to a 
provincial bookseller to introduce to the world 
three such poets as Coleridge, Southey, and 
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Wordsworth. The volume accordingly appears ; 
but for any immediate honor which the author 
receives, he might as well have been a prophet. 
So slow is their sale that when, a few years 
after, the publisher upon retiring from business 
disposes of his copyrights, that of the Ballads 
is reckoned as of no value. Mr. Cottle there- 
upon requests the purchaser, the great London 
publisher Longman, to give it to him, that he 
may present it to the author. ‘ You are quite 
welcome to it,” replies the famous bibliopole. 

The name of Charles Lamb now begins to be 
spoken among the circle of the friends of Mr. 
Cottle, though he is personally known only to 
Coleridge ; for Lamb is a clerk in London, and 
is tied to his daily task at the desk of the India 
House. He had been a schoolfellow of Cole- 
ridge, and reverences him almost to idolatry, 
Slight in form, awkward in demeanor, and 
afflicted with an impediment in his speech, 
none as yet recognize in him one of the most 
genial spirits and delicate humorists of the time. 

Few who listened to the quaint conceits and 
delicate fancies of Lamb, knew that he was en- 
dowed with a moral heroism which enabled him 
cheerfully to fulfill the sternest duties ever im- 
posed upon man; that he was daily enacting a 
part in one of the deepest tragedies of human 
life ; and that over him and his brooded a more 
unrelenting fate than that which in the old 
Greek drama overhung the doomed house of 
Atreus. He was now just entering upon man- 
hood, and his scanty salary as a junior clerk 
was the chief support of his family. His father 
had fallen into a state of almost utter imbecility ; 
his mother was afflicted with a disease which 
deprived her of the use of her limbs ; and his 
sister, ten years older than himself, in addition 
to daily attendance and nightly watching with 
their mother, endeavored to add to their re- 
sources by needlework. There was a hereditary 
taint of insanity in the family, which had not 
long before developed itself in Charles Lamb. 
To Coleridge he writes, at this time: “I know 
not what suffering scenes you have gone through 
at Bristol. My life has been somewhat diver- 
sified of late. The six weeks that finished last 
year and began this, your very humble servant 
passed very agreeably in a mad-house. I am 
somewhat rational now, and don’t bite any one. 
But mad I was. It may convince you of my 
regard for you when I tell you that my head ran 
on you in my madness almost as much as on 
another person, who, I am inclined to think, 
was the more immediate cause of my temporary 
phrensy.”’ A recurrence of these attacks was 
reasonably to have been anticipated. But any 
tendency to mental aberration was crushed by 
the weight of a great calamity which suddenly 
fell upon him, and by the pressure of the duties 
which it involved. 

Those who in after years win their way to 
the friendship of Lamb are impressed by the 
anxious and yearning love which exists between 
him and his sister. They are all the world to 
each other, But it is fully a half century before 





any, save the most select few, know the nature 
of the mournful tie that binds them together, 
It was only when, a few years since, the death 
of the survivor removed the obstacles which 
tenderness for the living interposed, that the 
publication of Talfourd’s ‘ Final Memorials of 
Lamb” unvailed the mystery. 

Mary Lamb, one of the gentlest and most 
loving souls that ever breathed, had more than 
once manifested the taint of insanity latent in 
her family. At the period of which we speak, 
in one of these paroxysms, induced by incessant 
toil and watchfulness, she had stabbed her own 
mother to the heart, and inflicted a wound upon 
her father, Lamb writes to Coleridge: “ My 
poor, dear, dearest sister has been the death of 
her own mother. I was at hand only time 
enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. 
She is at present in a mad-house, from whence 
I fear she must be removed to a hospital. I am 
very composed and calm, and able to do the 
best that remains to do. Write me as religious 
a letter as possible, but no mention of what is 
gone and done with. With me ‘the former 
things are past away,’ and I have something 
more to do than to feel. You look after your 
own family. I have my reason and strength 
left me to take care of mine. I charge you, 
don’t think of coming to see me. Write. | 
will not see you if you come. God Almighty 
love you and all of us.”” And again: “ God be 
praised, wonderful as it is to tell, I have never 
once been otherwise than collected and calm, 
even on that dreadful day ; even in the midst 
of the terrible scene, I preserved a tranquillity 
which bystanders may have construed into in- 
difference—a tranquillity not of despair. I felt 
that I had something else to do than to regret. 
I closed not my eyes in sleep that night, but lay 
without terrors and without despair. I have 
lost no sleep since.” 

Need enough was there that Lamb should 
possess his soul in calmness, for every thing 
rested upen him. So deeply had his father 
sunk into dotage that in a single day he had 
wholly forgotten what had occurred, and while 
the coroner’s inquest was sitting, he was play- 
ing at cribbage in the next room. Lamb stands 
alone in the world to confront this terrible fate, 
and he does it unflinchingly. His dead are 
buried from his sight ; his sister ‘s removed to 
the asylum, where she soon recovers from the 
paroxysm of insanity, and rightly looks upon 
what has occurred as a calamity, not as a crime; 
but for her own and her father’s sake she must 
not return home at present. From his scanty 
earnings the brother makes liberal provision 
for her wants, and himself toils at his desk till 
far into the night. When he comes home, faint 
and overwearied, he must play at cribbage with 
his father. “If you won’t play with me, you 
might as well not come home at all,” says the 
poor old man. 

In the course of a few months, death relieves 
the father from his weary and unprofitable life, 
and Lamb resolves to bring his sister to his 
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home. This wish meets with opposition. It 
is hinted that she should be kept in perpetual 
confinement, for no assurance can be afforded 
against the return of her insanity. But Lamb 
persists, and by entering into a solemn engage- 
ment to take her for life under his charge, suc- 


ceeds in effecting her release. And so, at the’ 


age of twenty-two, with an income of barely a 
hundred pounds, hardly won at the desk, he 
binds upon himself the cross of daily martyrdom, 
crushes within his heart the germs of a first 
love, and sets out upon the long pilgrimage of 
life, a man foredoomed to lone estate. How 
nobly and unflinchingly this self-imposed task 
was fulfilled, and what a rich return of love was 
given back to him, the Life of Lamb, as recorded 
by his loving biographer, may inform us. For 
almost half a century this unwearied care was 
continued ; and as the fortunes of the brother im- 
proved, his first solicitude was to make provision 
that in the event of her surviving him, as she 
did for many years, her comfort should be se- 
cured. To the lasting honor of the East India 
Company, in whose service he was, be it re- 
corded, that upon his death the pension which 
according to their rules would have been paid 
to his widow, had he left one, was continued to 
his sister. 

The paroxysms of insanity of his sister re- 
turned through life with increasing frequency 
and duration. It is impossible to read with dry 
eyes, in his published letters, the touching al- 
lusions to her illness, and the fervent prayers 
for her recovery, when we know that these ill- 
nesses were returns of her insanity. The re- 
currences of these paroxysms were forewarned 
by certain premonitory symptoms, which grew 
to be too well known. When these symptoms 
made their appearance, the sister took her way, 
accompanied by her brother, to the mad-house, 
where she remained till the madness had passed, 
when she again returned to their home. More 
than once were they seen together on their way 
in this touching pilgrimage. 

Coleridge at this period passed some time in 
London, and Lamb’s chief delight was in his con- 
versation ; when he returns to the country the 
lonely clerk writes to him the most touching 
expressions of love and ho : “You are 
the only correspondent, and, I might add, the 
only friend I have in the world. I go nowhere, 
and have no acquaintance. Slow of speech 
and reserved of manners, no one seeks or cares 
for my society, and I am left alone.” Poor 
Lamb! 


By-and-by Coleridge proposes that a few 
poems which Lamb has written should be 
printed in a volume with his own, to be pub- 
lished by the kindly Cottle. This is aeceded to, 
and Lamb inscribes his portion “with all a 
brother’s fondness to Mary Ann Lamb, the 
Author's best Friend and Sister.” 

Let us now overleap a score of years, and 
look again upon the fair brotherhood of poets. 
Southey has long ago taken up his residence in 
his beautiful home at Keswick, where he labors 





as diligently and persistently with his pen as 
does any laborer in broad England with spade 
or hammer. Yet he is ehanged. The Robert 
Southey of the olden time, the man of high 
hopes and brilliant aspirations, is dead. The 
poetical fire has burnt itself out. The verse 
which he will yet write compares sadly with the 
productions of his youth: with ‘‘ Joan of Are” 
and ‘‘ Madoc,” with the wonderful creation of 
‘“*Thalaba” and the gorgeous Oriental splendor 
of the “Curse of Kehama.” Instead of these 
he produces the feeble ‘‘ Vision of Judgment,” 
an apotheosis of the third and most stupid of 
the Georges. The Pantisocrat has subsided 
into the strict Conservative and rigid Church- 
man. The author of “ Wat Tyler” has grown 
into a firm upholder of the powers that be ; and, 
for the rest, is one of the main writers for the 
Ultra-Tory Quarterly Review. 

Wordsworth has calmly and conscientiously 
fathomed his own powers ; and from his still 
retreat among the lakes has sent forth to the 
world those poems which, falling at first un- 
heeded, have now, like the winged seed, sprung 
up into so glorious a harvest of renown. The 
“Excursion” has just made its appearance. 
The Edinburgh Review has oracularly pro- 
nounced that it will never do. But the critic 
might as well attempt to crush the Alps by 
stamping his foot upon them, as to crush that 
poem by a sneer. Unmoved alike by calumny 
or neglect, the great philosophical poet goes 
serenely on his way, confident of futuro fame. 
He asks “‘ fit audience though few” for his 
strains, and gains far more than he asks. 

This year, 1816, marks the darkest period in 
the life of Coleridge. That wonderful genius 
which, in its youth, had created the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner” and “ Christabel,’’ which in its glori- 
ous prime had given birth to the solemn “ Ode to 
the departing Year,’’ and the sublime “‘ Hymn in 
the Vale of Chamouny ;”’ which had reproduced 
the great work of Schiller’s manhood so grandly 
that we know not which most to admire, the 
original or the translation ; which had uttered the 
serene and stately wisdom of the ‘“ Friend ;” 
which had apparently swept the circle of meta- 
physical inquiry, and flung a bridge of light across 
the abysses of “fate, freewill, foreknowledge 
absolute ;” that genius which had done all this, 
and which had shown itself adequate to achieve- 
ments far higher than any or all of these, was 
now suffering under disastrous eclipse. This 
year is the crisis and culminating point of 
Coleridge's opium-eating. 

Biography has few pages so mournful as those 
which relate this passage in the life of Cole- 
ridge. Cottle, who has for years lost sight of 
his early friend, learned a couple of years ago 
that he would soon make his appearance at 
Bristol as an itinerant lecturer. Whenhe comes, 
the fearful state to which he is reduced becomes 
apparent. Most earnestly does Cottle remon- 
strate with him, urging him to abandon the 
pernicious habit, and to return to that family 
whom for years he has utterly abandoned. 
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What a depth of tragedy lies in Coleridge’s 
letters on this subject. “For ten years,” he 
says, ‘the anguish of my spirit has been in- 
describable, the sense of my danger staring, but 
the consciousness of my guilt worse. I have 
prayed with drops of agony on my brow, trem- 
bling not only before the justice of my God, but 
even before the mercy of my-Redeemer.”” Try 
to abstain from the use of the drug! He has 
tried, till life itself has seemed to him at peril. 
Could he but obtain a paltry sum of money to 
maintain him in a private mad-house how gladly 
would he add external restraint to his shattered 
will, and then there might be hope. For his 
disorder is madness, a derangement not of the 
intellect but of the will. You bid me rouse 
myself, he says; “‘Go bid a man paralytic in 
both arms to rub them briskly together, and that 
will cure him. ‘Alas!’ he would reply, ‘that 
I can not move my arms is my complaint and 
my misery.’ May God bless you, and your 
unfortunate and most miserable S. T. Coleridge.” 
Again: ‘ You have no conception of the dread- 
ful hell of my mind, and conscience, and body. 
You bid me to pray. Oh, I do pray to be able 
to pray.”... .* I have resolved to place myself 
in any situation in which I can remain for a 
month or two, as a child, wholly in the power 
of others; but alas, I have no money ;” and 
then follow entreaties that this old schoolfellow 
and that other “ affectionate friend to worthless 
me,” would consult together on his behalf. 


Does not this exceed in tragic pathos the spec- 
tacle of Swift in his old age of madness! Swift 


was mad, but unconscious of his fate. Cole- 
ridge was a conscious, remorseful madman, 
praying for the restraint of an asylum. 
Southey’s narrower but well-balanced mind 
can not comprehend this state of Coleridge. He 
is not a proper object for charitable aid; he can 
work, and find profitable employment, if he will 
““T work and by my daily labor win bread for 
myself and those dependent upon me, including 
even the wife and: children of Coleridge, who 
has abselutely forsaken them. He promises, 
but does nothing. New friends may perhaps aid 
him with money, but those who know him well 
know his habits. All that he needs is to leave 
off opium, and do his duty.” Yes! All that a 
man dying of consumption needs, is to breathe 
deeply and freely—all that a lunatic needs, is to 
act sanely! It is useless and werse than useless, 
he thinks, to supply Coleridge with money to 
expend himself. But let him come to him and 
his own family at Keswick. ‘“* Here he ought to 
be. He knows in what manner he would be 


received: by his children with joy ; by his wife | 


not with tears, if she can control them—cer- 
tainly not with reproaches; by myself only 
with encouragement,” 

In this sad wreck of the vital power of the 
will, it is not strange that the moral nature of 
Coleridge in a measure participated. While 
throwing himself on the charity ef his old 
friends, professing, and doubtless feeling, the 
“eepest anxiety to reform, he was secretly and 





by stealth procuring the drug, whose use was 
both consequence and cause of his ruin. What 
a mournful letter is that to a friend whom he 
had thus deceived: ‘Dear sir—for I am un- 
worthy to call any good man friend—much less 
you, whose hospitality and love I have abused: 
accept, however, my entreaties for your forgive- 
ness and for your prayers. Conceive a poor 
miserable wretch who for many years has been 
attempting to beat off pain by a constant recur- 
rence to the vice that reproduces it. Conceive 
a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for 
others the road to that heaven from which his 
crimes exclude him. In short, conceive what- 
ever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, 
and you will form as tolerable a notion of my 
state as it is possible for any good man to have. 
....In the one crime of Opium what crime 
have I not made myself guilty of. Ingratitude 
to my Maker, and to my benefactors— injustice 
and unnatural cruelty to my poor children—self- 
contempt for my repeated promise-breach ; nay 
too often, actual falsehood.” 

Alas that the great philosopher should have 
occasion to write as a mendicant to his old 
friend; to lay bare his distress, his poverty. 
Can Mr. Cottle advance him thirty or forty 
pounds on the pledge of his manuscripts! He 
has already enough poems to make an additional 
volume ; besides, what few or none have ever 
seen, a series of Odes on the Lord’s Prayer; 
and more than all, he has the materials all col- 
lected for the Great Work, ‘‘ Christianity con- 
sidered as Philosophy, and as the only Philoso- 
phy.”’ He has all the materials collected, and 
in no small part reduced to form, and written 
out ; but how can he complete the work! what 
can he do when he is so poor, when he must 
turn momently from those high themes to scribble 
for daily bread—and alas that it should be so, 
for daily opium, though of that he says nothing. 
He is five and twenty pounds in debt, his ex- 
penses are fifty shillings a week—and he never 
in his life had fifty pounds beforehand ; not 
even when young De Quincey (afterward to be 
known as “‘ The Opium Eater,”’) years ago, pre- 
sented him with three hundred pounds—all was 
forestalled. Can his old friend Cottle assist 
him, for he would rather die than be subject as 
a slave to a club of subscribers to his poverty! 

No: Mr. Cottle for the first time refuses to 
advance the required amount of money—he 
knows where that poor man’s money must go 
to, who uses from two to three quarts of lauda- 
num weekly. All he dares do is to send him 
five pounds. Three days after the date of the 
last letter, and before the answer has been re- 
ceived, Coleridge writes still more piteously. 
He has exhausted the slender resources of the 
friends whose hospitality he has enjoyed. He 
has humbled himself to ask the assistance of 
four or five of his old associates and friends. If 
he succeeds, he will try to earn his daily bread 
by receiving or waiting on day-pepils: but even 
for this he can not wait without some assist- 
ance to meet his immediate and pressing neces- 
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sities. If he succeeds in obtaining that, he will 
take cheap lodgings somewhere, and will receive 
or wait on twenty pupils, partly children and 
partly those more advanced in years. The 
children he will instruct in the elements of the 
English, Latin, and Greek languages ; the elder 
pupils he will instruct upon a systematic plan 
of general knowledge. So many hours each 
day and evening he will devote to his pupils. 
To these, or any other merely mechanical duties, 
he is sure he can attend with the strictest regu- 
larity. But composition is no voluntary busi- 
ness. The fact that he must do a thing robs 
him of the power to do it. Had he only pos- 
sessed a competency he should have been a 
voluminous writer. As for the pupils, he 
thinks that fifteen pounds a year from each 
would not be more than he might venture to 
ask. Excluding holidays and vacations, this 
would amount to little more than a paltry shil- 
ling a day. What a spectacle for gods and 
men! The mightiest, the most gifted, the most 
richly stored intellect of the time—scarcely 
equaled in any or all time—looking forward 
with trembling hope to a lowly lodging, and 
the duties of the humblest usher, at a shilling a 
day for each pupil. This sad letter is the last 
that Coleridge ever addressed to his old friend, 
Mr. Cottle. It bears date March 10, 1815. 

How the next year past we know not, but in 
the spring of 1816 Coleridge made his state 
known to an eminent London physician. The 
physician writes to a brother in the profession, 
Mr. Gillman of Highgate, that a very learned, 
but in one respect very unfortunate gentleman 
has made a singular application to him. He 
has for many years made use of large quantities 
of opium; he has for some time endeavored to 
break off the habit, but his friends have not 
sufficient firmness to absolutely prevent him 
from obtaining the drug. He wishes to put 
himself under the control of some medical man 
who will firmly refuse to aliow him to use it. 
The unfortunate gentleman is possessed of a 
very communicative disposition, and his society 
will be found interesting and useful. Will Mr. 
Gillman undertake the charge? Mr. Gillman 
consents, and in April, 1816, Coleridge becomes 
an inmate of his family, adear friend and honored 
guest for nineteen years. 

Coleridge was now but four-and-forty; in 
the very prime of life. Thanks to the care of 
his new friends, the fearful habit which had 
acquired such power over him was overcome ; 
and the world might still hope that the bright 
promise held out by the “logician, metaphysi- 
cian, bard,” would yet be fulfilled. But though 
the weapon had been withdrawn, the infixed 
barb remained behind. Physical agony, in- 
capacity for continuous mental exertion or 
resolute effort, were his portion daily and 
nightly. His life’s work was done. A mighty 
work it was, in itself considered, for he has stamp- 
ed his own impress upon the thought of his age ; 
and given form and color to the rising literature 
of his own country, and still more to that of 





ours. But what he has accomplished is almost 
nothing when measured by the capacities which 
lay within him, or by the plans of his early 
manhood, in the ‘*‘ bright dayspring of his fancy, 
with hope like a fiery column before him—the 
dark pillar not yet turned.” The seven volumes 
of his Works, which have been first brought to- 
gether upon our side of the Atlantic, comprise 
the direct results of his intellectual life. Few 
and scanty are those which were produced after 
the close of his forty-fifth year. The “ Aids to 
Reflection,” a. short tract or two, a few brief 
and tender verses, such as the “‘ Lines suggested 
by the Last Words of Berengarius,” the “ Blos- 
soming of the Solitary Date Tree,” ‘‘ Work 
without Hope,” “ Love, Hope, and Patience in 
Education’”—all most touching as exponents 
of his own states of mind—are the sum of what 
the world has to show ef the last seventeen 
years of the life of the most profound genius of 
his age. Of the last ten years of this life, not 
as many pages exist. These four lines, intended 
as an “Inscription for a Time-piece,”’ are pro- 
bably the last he ever wrote : 

Now !—it is gone. Our brief hours travel post, 

Each with its thonght or deed, its Why or How:— 

But know, each parting hour gives up a ghost 

To dwell within thee—an eternal Now! 

What Coleridge wrote of himself long years 
before was true retrospectively ; but an added 
emphasis of truth lay therein prophetically en- 
folded : 


past youth, and manhood come in vain ; 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain, 
And all which I had won in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier. 
In the same coffin, for the selfsame grave.” 


Yet he still discoursed of that “‘ Great Work,” 
which was to be the crown and complement of 
his intellectual life. But three years before his 
death he penned that solemn prayer, closing 
with the petition: ‘‘If the purpose and aspira- 
tion of my heart be upright before Thee, who 
alone knowest the heart of man, oh, in Thy 
mercy vouchsafe me yet in this my decay of life 
an interval of ease and strength, if so—thy 
grace disposing and assisting—I may make 
compensation to thy church for the unused 
talents thou hast entrusted to me, for the 
neglected opportunities which thy loving kind- 
ness had provided. Oh, let me be found a 
laborer in thy vineyard, though of the late hour, 
when the Lord and Heir of the vintage, Christ 
Jesus, calleth for his servant.” His friends 
and admirers still hoped that the Great Work 
would be put forth—a work which should be a 
possession to mankind forevermore. But of it 
no trace or fragment exists. Yet the absolute 
powers of Coleridge's intellect were unimpaired. 
The abode of the worthy Gillman became a 
Mecca to which year after year thronged the 
young and the enthusiastic, the earnest and the 
hopeful, to listen to his marvelous discourse. 
From these high colloquies they returned bear- 
ing away precious and weighty fragments of 
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thought, as travelers gather richly sculptured 
marbles and mutilated statuary from the ruined 
temples of antiquity—fragments indeed, but 
more vahiable than the unbroken works of later 
ages. So passed away the swift years, until 
the 25th July, 


1834, when 
every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvelous source.” 
He had written his own epitaph in these 
words : 
“ Stop, Christian passer by: stop, child of God, 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he. 
Oh, lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C. 
That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death. 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame, 
He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same.” 

Requiescat in pace. Lamb mourned the death 
of his early friend with intense sorrow. ‘“‘Cole- 
ridge is dead,”’ he would break forth at intervals. 
But in a little more than two years his lonely 
pilgrimage closed, and he was summoned to 
pass the portals of the Silent Land. 

Still a few years longer, and the overtasked 
brain of Southey began to give way. Memory 
grew feeble, and his recollection of things re- 
ceded farther and farther toward the days of his 
childhood. His conversation grew wandering 
and unconnected. Slowly and reluctantly he 
ceased from his wonted labors, dreaming, long 
after the power of execution was extinet, of 
completing his unfinished works, and ever plan- 
ning new ones. He ceased to write; but still 
continued mechanically to read, after the faculty 
of comprehension had gone; and when unable 
to read even, he still loved to wander vacantly 
among the long files of his beloved volumes, 
gazing dreamily at them. Thus for three years 
the vail grew closer and darker, until the closing 
year, during which all knowledge of outward 
things seemed to have vanished. So it was 
with joy rather than sorrow that on the 21st 
day of March, 1843, his loving friends saw the 
thread of life loosed, and knew that he had 
passed from the darkness of this world into the 
brightness of the Life Beyond. 

Among the few who followed the remains of 
Southey to the grave, was acalm-eyed man whose 
tall form was scarcely bent by the weight of more 
than three-score years andten. It was Words- 
worth, who had walked over the hills that wild 
and stormy March morning, in reverence for an 
unbroken friendship of half a century. 

Yet a few years more, and he, the greatest 
—greatest in performance, though not greatest 
in capability—the eldest-born of that great 
triumvirate of peets, and the survivor of them 
all, having rounded the full circle of four-score 
years, joined on the 23d of April, 1850, the still 
throng of the Immortals. 

As we write these concluding lines, intelli- 
gence comes to us across the Atlantic, that Mr. 
Cottle, the firm and faithful friend of Coleridge, 
and Southey, and Wordsworth, and Lamb, has 
rejoined their companionship beyond the portals 
of time. 
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THE HERO OF LAKE ERIE. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
N a green knoll, in yonder field of graves, 
Where the rank grass o’er mound and tablet waves, 
A granite shaft allures the vagrant eye 
To where the ashes of a hero lie. 
This briny air, in its perennial sweep, 
Nerved his young frame to conquer on the deep ; 
Around these shores, a boy, with sportive ease, 
He trimmed his shallop to the wayward breeze ; 
A fearless athlete, in his summer play, 
He clove the surf of this unrivaled bay ; 
Trod the lone cliff where storm-lashed billows roll, 
To see the rocks their baffled rage control, 
Or watch their serried ranks majestic pour 
A ceaseless tribute on his native shore ; 
The snowy fringes on each leaping surge, 
Like victors’ wreaths, heroic purpose urge ; 
In their wild roar the deadly charge he hears, 
Feels in their spray a nation’s grateful tears ; 
The mellow sunsets, whose emblazoned crest 
With purple radiance flushes all the west, 
Like glory’s banner, to his vision spread, 
To guide the living, consecrate the dead ! 


His boyhood thus by winds and waves beguiled, 
Here Nature cradled her intrepid child ; 
Won his clear gaze to scan the horizon wall, 
His heart with ocean’s heart to rise and fall, 
His ear to drink the music of the gale, 
His pulse to leap with the careering sail, 
His brow the landscape’s open look to weat, 
His eye to freshen in this crystal air ; 
Braced by her rigors, melted by her smile, 
She reared the hero of her peerless isle. 


Then went he forth—not like a knight of old, 
Armed at all points, with veterans enrolled, 
But in the strength of a devoted wili, 
A martyr’s patience and a patriot’s skill : 
No fleet was his whose guns and pennons bore 
The tested might of conquests won of yore ; 
The trees whose shadow played o’er Erie’s wave, 
Were felled and Jaunched—a rampart for the brave; 
The oak that stretched its leafy branches there, 
And dallied lightly with the autumn. air, 
One mor, a sturdy bulwark of the free, 
Floated the empress of that inland sea! 
No gray survivors of the battle’s wreck 
Manned the rude ports of her unpolished deck ; 
Destined to grapple with a practiced foe, 
The will to fight is all her champions know. 


Sublime the pause when down the gleaming tide, 
The virgin galleys to the conflict glide ; 
The very wind, as if in awe or grief, 
Scarce wakes a ripple, or disturbs a leaf; 
The lighted brand, the piles of iron hail, 
The boatswain’s whistle and the fluttering sail, 
The thick-strewn sand beneath their noiseless tread, 
To drink the gallant blood as yet unshed, 
The long-drawn breath, the glance of mutual cheer, 
Eager with hope, oblivious of fear, 
Valor’s stern mood, affection’s pensive sigh, 
Alone declare relentless havoc nigh. 
Behold her chieftain’s glad, prophetic smile, 
As a new banner he unrolls the while ; 
Hear the gay shout of his elated crew 
When the dear watchword hovers to their view, 
And ‘Lawrence, silent in the arms of death, 
Bequeaths defiance with his latest breath. ! 


Why to one point turns every graceful prow? 
What scares the eagle from his lonely bough? 
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A bugle note far through the welkin rings, 

From ship to ship its airy challenge flings ; 

Then round each hull the murky war clouds loom, 
Her lightnings glare, her sullen thunders boom ; 
Peal follows peal, and with each lurid flash, 

The tall masts shiver and the bulwarks crash ; 
The shrouds hang loose, the decks are wet with gore, 
And dying shrieks resound along the shore ; 

As fall the bleeding victims, one by one, 

Their messmates rally to the smoking gun, 

As the maimed forms are sadly borne away 

From the fierce carnage of that murderous fray, 

A fitful joy lights up each drooping eye 

To see the starry banner floating high, 

Or mark their unharmed leader’s dauntless air 
(His life enfolded in his loved-one’s prayer).? 
Pity and high resolve his bosom rend, 

‘Not o’er my head shall that bright flag descend !” 
With brief monition, from the hulk he springs, 
To a fresh deck his rapid transit wings, 

Back to the strife exultant shapes his way, 

Again to test the fortunes of the day : 


As bears the noble consort slowly down, 
Portentous now her teeming cannon frown ; 
List to the volleys that incessant break 
The ancient silence of that border lake ! 
As lifts the smoke, what tongue can fitly tell 
The transports which those manly bosoms swell, 
When Britain’s ensign down the reeling mast 
Sinks to proclaim the désperate struggle past ! 
Electric cheers along the shattered fleet, 
With rapturous hail, her youthful hero grect ; 
Meek in his triumph, as in danger calm, 
With reverent hand he takes the victor’s palm ; 
His wreath of conquest on Faith’s altar lays, ? 
lo his brave comrades yields the meed of praise ; 
With mercy’s balm allays the captive’s woe, 
And wrings oblation from his vanquished foe ! 


While Erie’s currents lave her winding shore 
Or down the crags a rushing torrent pour, 
While floats Columbia’s standard to the breeze, 
No blight shall wither laurels such as these ! 

1 Just before the action a flag, with the motto—“ Don’t 
give up the ship!” was hoisted. 

2 Perry said, after his miraculous escape, that he owed 
his life to his wife’s prayers. 

> “Tt has pleased the Almighty to grant to the arms of 
the United States a signal victory.” &c.—Perry's Dis- 
patch. 


Newport, R.1., Sept. 10, 1853. 


OCOCK-A-DOODLE-DOO! 
OR, THE CROWING OF THE NOBLE COCK 
BENEVENTANO. 

| all parts of the world many high-spirited 

revolts from rascally despotisms had of late 
been knocked on the head ; many dreadful cas- 
ualties, by locomotive and steamer, had likewise 
knocked hundreds of high-spirited travelers on 
the head (I lost a dear friend in one of them) ; 
my own private affairs were also full of despot- 
isms, casualties, and knockings on the head, 
when early one morning in Spring, being too 
full of hypoes to sleep, I sallied out to walk on 
my hill-side pasture. 

It was a cool and misty, damp, disagreeable 
air. The country looked underdone, its raw 
juices squirting out all round. I buttoned out 
this squitchy air as well as I could with my lean, 
Vou. VIII.—No. 43.—F 








double-breasted dress-coat—my over-coat being 
so long-skirted I only used it in my wagon— 
and spitefully thrusting my crab-stick into the 
oozy sod, bent my blue form to the steep ascent 
of the hill. This toiling posture brought my 
head pretty well earthward, as if I were in the 
act of butting it against the world. I marked 
the fact, but only grinned at it with a ghastly 
grin. 

All round me were tokens of a divided empire. 
The old grass and the new grass were striving 
together. In the low wet swales the verdure 
peeped out in vivid green ; beyond, on the mount- 
ains, lay light patches of snow, strangely re- 
lieved against their russet sides ; all the humped 
hills looked like brindled kine in the shivers. 
The woods were strewn with dry dead boughs, 
snapped off by the riotous winds of March, while 
the young trees skirting the woods were just be- 
ginning to show the first yellowish tinge of the 
nascent spray. 

I sat down for a moment on a great rotting 
log nigh the top of the hill, my back to a heavy 
grove, my face presented toward a wide sweep- 
ing circuit of mountains enclosing a rolling, di- 
versified country. Along the base of one long 
range of heights ran a lagging, fever-and-agueish 
river, over which was a duplicate stream of 
dripping mist, exactly corresponding in every 
meander with its parent water below. Low 
down, here and there, shreds of vapor listlessly 
wandered in the air, like abandoned or helmless 
nations or ships—or very soaky towels hung on 
criss-cross clothes-lines to: dry. Afar, over a 
distant village lying in a bay of the plain formed 
by the mountains, there rested a great flat can- 
opy of haze, like a pall. It was the condensed 
smoke of the chimneys, with the condensed, ex- 
haled breath of the villagers, prevented from dis- 
persion by the imprisoning hills. It was too 
heavy and lifeless to mount of itself; so there 
it lay, between the village and the sky, doubt- 
less hiding many a man with the mumps, and 
many a queasy child. 

My eye ranged over the capacious rolling 
country, and over the mountains, and over the 
village, and over a farm-house here and. there, 
and over woods, groves, streams, rocks, fells— 
and I thought to myself, what a slight mark, 
after all, does man make on this huge great earth. 
Yet the earth makes a mark on him. What a 
horrid accident was that on the Ohio, where my 
good friend and thirty other good fellows were 
sloped into eternity at the bidding of a thick- 
headed engineer, who knew not a valve from a 
flue. And that crash on the railroad just over 
yon mountains there, where two infatuate trains 
ran pell-mell into each other, and climbed and 
clawed each other’s backs ; and one locomotive 
was found fairly shelled, like a chick, inside 
of a passenger car in the antagonist train ; and 
near a score of noble hearts, a bride and her 
groom, and an innocent little infant, were all 
disembarked into the grim hulk of Charon, who 
ferried them over, all baggageless, to some 
clinkered iron-foundry country or other. Yet 
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what’s the use of complaining! What justice 
of the peace will right this matter? Yea, what’s 
the use of bothering the very heavens about it! 
Don’t the heavens themselves ordain these things 
—else they could not happen? 

A miserable world! Who would take. the 
trouble to make a fortune in it, when he knows 
not how long he can keep it, for the thousand 
villains and asses who have the management of 
railroads and steamboats, and imnumerable 
other vital things in the world. If they would 
make me Dictator in North Americaa while, I'd 
string them up! and hang, draw, and quarter; 
fry, roast, and boil ; stew, grill, and devil them, 
like so many turkey-legs—the rascally numskulls 
of stokers; I'd set them to stokering in Tar- 
tarus—I would. 

Great improvements of the age! What! to 
call the facilitation of death and murder an im- 
provement! Who wants to travel so fast? My 
grandfather did not, and he was no fool. Hark! 
here comes that old dragon again—that gigantic 
gad-fly of a Moloch—snort! puff! scream !— 
here he comes straight-bent through these ver- 
nal woods, like the Asiatic cholera cantering on 
a camel. Stand aside! here he comes, the 
chartered murderer! the death monopolizer ! 
judge, jury, and hangman all together, whose 
victims die always without benefit of clergy. 
For two hundred and fifty miles that iron fiend 
goes yelling through the land, crying “ More! 
more! more!’ Would fifty conspiring mount- 
ains would fall atop of him! And, while they 
were about it, would they would also fall atop 
of that smaller dunning fiend, my creditor, who 
frightens the life out of me more thah any loco- 
motive—a lantern-jawed rascal, who seems to 
run on a railroad track too, and duns me even 
on Sunday, all the way to church and back, and 
comes and sits in the same pew with me, and 
pretending to be polite and hand me the prayer- 
book opened at the proper place, pokes his pesky 
bill under my nose in the very midst of my de- 
votions, and so shoves himself between me and 
salvation ; for how can one keep his temper on 
such occasions ! 

I can’t pay this horrid men ; and yet they say 
money was never so plentiful—a drug in the 
market ; but blame me if I can get any of the 
drug, though there never was a sick man more 
in need of that particular sort of medicine. It’s 
a lie; money ain’t plenty—feel of my pocket. 
Ha! here’a powder I was going to send to the 
sick baby in yonder hovel, where the Irish ditcher 
lives. ‘That baby has the scarlet fever. They 
say the measles are rife in the country too, and 
the varioloid, and the chicken-pox, and it’s bad 
for teething children. And after all, I suppose 
many of the poor little ones, after going through 
all this trouble, snap off short ; and so they had 
the measles, mumps, croup, scarlet-fever, chick- 
en-pox, choletematina, int, and 
all else, in vain ! Ah! there’s that twinge of 
the rheumatics in my right shoulder. I got it 
one night on the No River, when, in a 
crowded boat, I gave up my berth to a sick lady, 








and staid on deck till morning in drizzling 
weather. There’s the thanks one gets for char- 
ity! Twinge! Shoot away, ye rheumatics ! 
Ye couldn’t lay on worse if I were some villain 
who had murdered the lady instead of befriend- 
ing her. Dyspepsia too—I am troubled with 
that. 

Hallo! here come the calves, the two-year. 
olds, just turned out of the barn into the pasture, 
after six months of cold victuals. What a 
miserable-looking set, to be sure! A breaking 
up of a hard winter, that’s certain: sharp bones 
sticking out like elbows; all quilted with a 
strange stuf dried on their flanks like layers of 
pancakes. Hair worn quite off too, here and 
there ; and where it ain’t pancaked, or worn off, 
looks like the rubbed sides of mangy old hair- 
trunks. In fact, they are not six two-year-olds, 
but six abominable old hair-trunks wandering 
about here in this pasture. 

Hark! By Jove, what’s that? See! the 
very hair-trunks prick their ears at it, and stand 
and gaze away down into the rolling country yon- 
der. Hark again! How clear! how musical! 
how prolonged! What a triumphant thanks- 
giving of a cock-crow! ‘“‘ Glory be to God in 
the highest! It says those very words as plain 
as ever cock did in this world. Why, why, I 
begin to feel a little in sorts again. It ain’t so 
very misty, after all. The sun yonder is begin- 
ning to show himself: I feel warmer. 

Hark! There again! Did ever such a blessed 
cock-crow so ring out over the earth before! 
Clear, shrill, full of pluck, full of fire, full of fun, 
full of glee. It plainly says—“ Never say die!” 
My friends, it is extraordinary is it not? 

Unwittingly, I found that I had been address- 
ing the two-year-olds—the calves—in my en- 
thusiasm ; which shows how one’s true nature 
will betray itself at times in the most unconscious 
way. For what a very two-year-old, and calf, 
I had been to fall into the sulks, on a hill-top 
too, when a cock down in the lowlands there, 
without discourse of reason, and quite penniless 
in the world, and with death hanging over him 
at any moment from his hungry master, sends 
up a cry like a very laureate celebrating the glo- 
rious victory of New Orleans. 

Hark! there it goes again! My friends, that 
must be a Shanghai; no -domestic-born cock 
could crow in such prodigious exulting strains. 
Plainly, my friends, a Shanghai of the Emperor 
of China’s breed. 

But my friends the hair-trunks, fairly alarmed 
at last by such clamorously-victorious tones, 
were now scampering off, with their tails flirt- 
ing in the air, and capering with their legs in 
clumsy enough sort of style, sufficiently evinc- 
ing that they had not freely flourished them for 
the six months last past. 

Hark! there again! Whose cock is that! 
Who in this region can afford to buy such an 
extraordinary Shanghai! Bless me—it makes 
my blood bound—I feel wild. What? jumping 
on this rotten old leg here, to flap my elbows 
and crow toot And just now in the doleful 
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dumps. And all this from the simple crow of a 
cock. Marvelous cock! But soft—this fellow 
now crows most lustily ; but it’s only morning; 
let’s see how he'll crow about noon, and toward 
night-fall. Come to think of it, cocks crow 
mostly in the beginning of the day. Their pluck 
ain’t lasting, after all. Yes, yes; even cocks 
have to succumb to the universal spell of tribu- 
lation: jubilant in the beginning, but down in 
the mouth at the end. 
....« “Of fine mornings, 

We fine lusty cocks begin our crows in gladness ; 

But when eve does come we don’t crow quite so much, 

For then cometh despondency and madness.” 

The poet had this very Shanghai in his mind 
when he wrote that. But stop. There he rings 
out again, ten times richer, fuller, longer, more 
obstreperously exulting than before! Why this 
is equal to hearing the great bell of St. Paul’s 
rung at a coronation! In fact, that bell ought 
to be taken down, and this Shanghai put in its 
place. Such a crow would jollify all London, 
from Mile-End (which is no end) to Primrose 
Hill (where there ain’t any primroses), and scat- 
ter the fog. 

Well, I have an appetite for my breakfast this 
morning, if I have not had it for a week before. 
I meant to have only tea and toast ; but I’ll have 
coffee and eggs—no, brown-stout and a beef- 
steak. I want something hearty. Ah, here 
comes the down-train: white cars, flashing 
through the trees like a vein of silver. How 
cheerfully the steam-pipe chirps! Gay are the 
passengers. ‘There waves a handkerchief—go- 
ing down to the city to eat oysters, and see their 
friends, and drop in at the circus. Look at the 
mist yonder; what soft curls and undulations 
round the hills, and the sun weaving his rays 
among them. See the azure smoke of the vil- 
lage, like the azure tester over a bridal-bed. 
How bright the country looks there where the 
river overflowed the meadows. The old grass 
has to knock under to the new. Well, I feel 
the better for this walk. Home now, and walk 
into that steak and crack that bottle of brown- 
stout ; and by the time that’s drank—a quart of 
stout—by that time, I shall feel about as stout 
as Samson. Come to think of it, that dun may 
call, though. I'll just visit the woods and cut 
aclub. I'll club hii, by Jove, if he duns me 
this day. 

Hark! there goes Shanghai again. Shanghai 
says, “ Bravo!’ Shanghai says, “ Club him !” 

Oh, brave cock ! 

I felt in rare spirits the whole morning. The 
dun called about eleven. I had the boy Jake 
send the dun up. I was reading Tristam Shan- 
dy, and could not go down under the circum- 
stances. The lean rascal (a lean farmer, too— 
think of that!) entered, and found me seated 
in an arm-chair, with my feet on the table, and 
the second bottle of brown-stout handy, and 
the book under eye. : 

“Sit down,” said I; “I'll finish this chapter, 
and then attend to you. Fine morning. Ha! 
ha!—this is a fine joke about my Uncle Toby 


| and the Widow Wadman! 
| me read this to you.” 

| “I have no time; I've got my noon chores 
| to do.” 

| “To the deuce with your chores!” said I 
| “Don’t drop your old tobacco about here, or 
| Pi turn you out.” 

“oie” 

‘**Let me read you this about the Widow 
Wadman. Said the Widow Wadman—” 

“ There’s my bill, sir.” 

“Very good. Just twist it up, will you ;— 
| it’s about my smoking-time ; and hand a coal, 
will you, from the hearth yonder !” 

** My bill, sir!” said the rascal, tutning pale 
with rage and amazement at my unwonted air 
| (formerly I had always dodged him with a pale 
| face), but too prudent as yet to betray the ex- 
tremity of his astonishment. ‘‘ My bill, sir!” 
—and he stiffly poked it at me. 

“My friend,” said I, “‘ what a charming morn- 
ing! How sweet the country looks! Pray, 
; did you hear that extraordinary cock-crow this 
| morning! Take a glass of my stout!” 
| “Yours? First pay your debts before you 
| offer folks your stout !” 

“You think, then, that, properly speaking, J 
have no stout,” said I, deliberately rising. “I'll 
undeceive you. I'll show you stout of a supe- 
rior brand to Barclay and Perkins.” 

Without more ado, I seized that insolent dun 
by the slack of his coat—(and, being a lean, 
shad-bellied wretch, there was plenty of slack 
to it)—I seized him that way, tied him with a 
sailor-knot, and, thrusting his bill between his 
teeth, introduced him to the open country lying 
round about my place of abode. 

“Jake,” said I, “you'll find a sack of blue- 
nosed potatoes lying under the shed. Drag it 
here, and pelt this pauper away: he’s been 
begging pence of me, and I know he can work, 
but he’s lazy. Pelt him away, Jake!” 

Bless my stars, what a crow! Shanghai sent 
up such a perfect pean and laudamus—such a 
trumpet-blast of triumph, that my soul fairly 
snorted in me. Duns !—I could have fought 
an army of them! Plainly, Shanghai was 
of the opinion that duns only came into the 
world to be kicked, hanged, bruised, bat- 
tered, choked, walloped, hammered, drowned, 
clubbed ! 

Returning in-doors, when the exultation of 
my victory over the dun had a little subsided, | 
fell to musing over the mysterious Shanghai. 
I had no idea I would hear him so nigh my 
house. I wondered from what rich gentleman’s 
yard he crowed. Nor had he cut short his 
crows so easily as I had supposed he would. 
This Shanghai crowed till mid-day, at least 
Would he keep a-crowing all day? I resolved 
to learn. Again I ascended the hill. The whole 
country was now bathed in a rejoicing sun- 
light. The warm verdure was bursting all round 
me. Teams were a-field. Birds, newly arrived 
from the South, were blithely singing in the 
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unction, and seemed a shade or two less black 
than usual. 

Hark ! there goes the cock! How shall I de- 
scribe the crow of the Shanghai at noon-tide ! 
His sun-rise crow was a whisper to it. It was 
the loudest, longest, and most strangely-musical 
crow that ever amazed mortal man. I had heard 
plenty of cock-crows before, and many fine ones; 
—but this one! so smooth and flute-like in its 
very clamor—so self-possessed in its vary rap- 
ture of exultation—so vast, mounting, swelling, 
soaring, as if spurted out from a golden throat, 
thrown far back. Nor did it sound like the fool- 
ish, vain-glorious crow of some young sopho- 
morean cock, who knew not the world, and 
was beginning life in audacious gay spirits, be- 
cause in wretched ignorance of what might be 
to come. It was the crow of a cock who crow- 
ed not without advice ; the crow of a cock who 
knew a thing or two; the crow of a cock who 
had fought the world and got the better of it, 
and was now resolved to crow, though the earth 
should heave and the heavens should fall. It 
was a wise crow ; an invincible crow ; a philo- 
sophic crow ; a crow of all crows. 

I returned home once more full of reinvigor- 
ated spirits, with a dauntless sort of feeling. I 
thought over my debts and other troubles, and 
over the unlucky risings of the poor oppressed 
peoples abroad, and over the railroad and steam- 
boat accidents, and over even the loss of my 
dear friend, with a calm, good-natured rapture 
of defiance, which astounded myself. I felt as 
though I could meet Death, and invite him to 
dinner, and toast the Catacombs with him, in 
pure overflow of self-rcliance and a sense of 
universal security. 

Toward evening I went up to the hill once 
more to find whether, indeed, the glorious cock 
would prove game even from the rising of the 
sun unto the going down thereof. Talk of Ves- 
pers or Curfew !—the evening crow of the cock 
went out of his mighty throat all over the land 
and inhabited it, like Xerxes from the East with 
his double-winged host. It was miraculous. 
Bless me, what acrow! The cock went game 
to roost that night, depend upon it, victorious 
over the entire day, and bequeathing the echoes 
of his thousand crows to night. 

After an unwontedly sound, refreshing sleep 
I rose early, feeling like a carriage-spring— 
light —elliptical—airy—buoyant as sturgeon- 
nose—and, like a foot-ball, bounded up the hill. 
Hark! Shanghai was up before me. The early 
bird that caught the worm—crowing like a 
bugle worked by an engine—lusty, loud, all 
jubilation. From the scattered farm-houses a 
multitude of other cocks were crowing. and re- 
plying to each other’s crows. But they were 
as flageolets to a trombone. Shanghai would 
suddenly break in, and overwhelm all their crows 
with his one domineering blast. He seemed to 
have nothing to do with any other concern. 
He replied to no other crow, but crowed solely 
by himself, on his own account, in solitary seorn 
and independence. 





Oh, brave cock !—oh, noble Shanghai !—oh, 
bird rightly offered up by the invincible Socrates, 
in testimony of his final victory over life. 

As I live, thought I, this blessed day will | 
go and seek out the Shanghai, and buy him, 
if I have to clap another mortgage on my 
land. 

I listened attentively now, striving to mark 
from what direction the crow came. But it so 
charged and replenished, and made bountifu’ 
and overflowing all the air, that it was impossi- 
ble to say from what precise point the exulta- 
tion came. All that I could decide upon was 
this : the crow came from out of the East, and 
not from out of the West. I then considered 
with myself how far a cock-crow might be heard 
In this still country, shut in, too, by mountains, 
sounds were audible at great distances. Besides, 
the undulations of the land, the abuttings of the 
mountains into the rolling hill and valley below, 
produced strange echoes, and reverberations, 
and multiplications, and accumulations of reso- 
nance, very remarkable to hear, and very puz- 
zling to think of. Where lurked this valiant 
Shanghai—this bird of cheerful Socrates—the 
game-fowl Greek who died unappalled | Where 
lurked he? Oh, noble cock, where are you! 
Crow once more, my Bantam! my princely, my 
imperial Shanghai! my bird of the Emperor of 
China! Brother of the Sun! Cousin of great 
Jove! where are you!—one crow more, and 
tell me your number ! 

Hark ! like a full orchestra of the cocks of all 
nations, forth burst the crow. But where from! 
There it is; but where? There was no telling, 
further than it came from out the East. 

After breakfast I took my stick and sallied 
down the road. There were many gentlemen's 
seats dotting the neighboring country, and | 
made no doubt that some of these opulent gen- 
tlemen had invested a hundred dollar bill in 
some royal Shanghai recently imported in the 
ship Trade Wind, or the ship White Squall, or 
the ship Sovereign of the Seas; for it must 
needs have been a brave ship with a brave 
name which bore the fortunes of so brave a 
cock. I resolved to walk the entire country, 
and find this noble foreigner out ; but thought 
it would not be amiss to inquire on the way at 
the humblest homesteads, whether, peradven- 
ture, they had heard of a lately-imported Shang- 
hai belonging to any of the gentlemen settlers 
from the city; for it was plain that no poor 
farmer, no poor man of any sort, could own such 
an Oriental trophy—such a Great Bell of St 
Paul’s swung in a cock’s throat. 

I met an old man, plowing, in a field nigh the 
road-side fence. 

‘* My friend, have you heard an extraordinary 
cock-crow of late !”’ 

“ Well, well,’ he drawled, ‘‘ I don’t know— 
the Widow Crowfoot has a cock—and Squire 
Squaretoes has a cock—and I have a cock, and 
they all crow. But I don’t know of any on ’em 
with ’strordinary crows.” 

“Good-morning to you,” said I, shortly ; “it’s 
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plain that you have not heard the crow of the 
Emperor of China’s chanticleer.” 

Presently I met another old man mending a 
tumble-down old rail-fence. The rails were rot- 
ten, and at every move of the old man’s hand 
they crumbled into yellow ochre. He had much 
better let the fence alone, or else get him new 
rails. And here I must say, that one cause of 
the sad fact why idiocy more prevails among 
farmers than any other class of people, is owing 
to their undertaking the mending of rotten rail- 
fences in warm, relaxing spring weather. The 
enterprise is a hopeless one. It is a laborious 
one; it is a bootless one. It is an enterprise 
to make the heart break. Vast pains squander- 
ed upon a vanity. For how can one make rot- 
ten rail-fences stand up on their rotten pins? 
By what magic put pith into sticks which have 
lain freezing and baking through sixty consec- 
utive winters and summers! This it is, this 
wretched endeavor to mend rotten rail-fences 
with their own rotten rails, which drives many 
farmers into the asylum. 

On the face of the old man in question inci- 
pient idiocy was plainly marked. For, about 
sixty rods before him extended one of the most 
unhappy and desponding broken-hearted Vir- 
ginia rail-fences I ever saw in my life. While 
in 2 field behind, were a set of young steers, 
possessed as by devils, continually butting at 
this forlorn old fence, and breaking through it 
here and there, causing the old man to drop his 
work and chase them back within bounds. He 
would chase them with a piece of rail huge as 
Goliath’s beam, but as light as cork. At the 
first flourish, it crumbled into powder. 

“My friend,” said I, addressing this woeful 
mortal, ‘‘ have you heard an extraordinary cock- 
crow of late?” 

I might as well have asked him if he had 
heard the death-tick. He stared at me with a 
long, bewildered, doleful, and unutterable stare, 
and without reply resumed his unhappy la- 
bors. 

What a fool, thought I, to have asked such 
an uncheerful and uncheerable creature about 
a cheerful cock ! 

I walked on. I had now descended the high 
land where my house stood, and being in a low 
tract could not hear the crow of the Shanghai, 
which doubtless overshot me there. Besides, 
the Shanghai might be at lunch of corn and 
oats, or taking a nap, and so interrupted his 
jubilations for a while. 

At length, I encountered riding along the 
road, a portly gentleman—nay, a pursy one— 
of great wealth, who had recently purchased 
him some noble acres, and built him a noble 
mansion, with a goodly fowl-house attached, 
the fame whereof spread through all that coun- 
try. Thought I, Here now is the owner of the 
Shanghai. 

“Sir,” said I, “ excuse me, but I am a coun- 
tryman of yours, and would ask, if so be you 
own any Shanghais !” 

“Oh, yes; I have ten Shanghais.” 





Ten!” exclaimed I, in wonder; “‘and do 
they all crow?” 

‘Most lustily ; every soul of them; I wouldn't 
own a cock that wouldn't crow.” 

“Will you turn back, and show me those 
Shanghais ?”’ 

‘* With pleasure : I am proud of them. They 
cost me, in the lump, six hundred dollars.” 

As I walked by the side of his horse, I was 
thinking to myself whether possibly I had not 
mistaken the harmoniously combined crowings 
of ten Shanghais in a squad, for the supernatu- 
ral crow of a single Shanghai by himself. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘is there one of your Shang- 
hais which far exceeds all the others in the lusti- 
ness, musicalness, and inspiring effects of his 
crow ?” 

“They crow pretty much alike, I believe,” 
he courteously replied; “‘I really don’t know 
that I could tell their crow apart.” 

I began to think that after all my noble chant- 
icleer might not be in the possession of this 
wealthy gentleman. However, we went into 
his fowl-yard, and I saw his Shanghais. Let 
me say that hitherto I had never clapped eye 
on this species of imported fowl. I had heard 
what enormous prices were paid for them, and 
also that they were of an enormous size, and 
had somehow fancied they must be of a beauty 
and brilliancy proportioned both to size and 
price. What was my surprise, then, to see ten 
carrot-colored monsters, without the smallest 
pretension to effulgence of plumage. Immedi- 
ately, I determined that my royal cock was 
neither among these, nor could possibly be a 
Shanghai at all; if these gigantic gallows-bird 
fowl were fair specimens of the true Shanghai. 

{ walked all day, dining and resting at a farm- 
house, inspecting various fowl-yards, interroga- 
ting various owners of fowls, hearkening to vari- 
ous crows, but discovered not the mysterious 
chanticleer. Indeed, I had wandered so far 
and deviously, that I could not hear his crow. 
I began to suspect that this cock was a mere 
visitor in the country, who had taken his depart- 
ure by the eleven o’clock train for the South, 
and was now crowing and jubilating some- 
where on the verdant banks of Long Island 
Sound. 

But next morning, again I heard the inspiring 
blast, again felt my blood bound in me, again 
felt superior to all the ills of life, again felt like 
turning my dun out of doors. But displeased 
with the reception given him at his last visit, 
the dun staid away. Doubtless being in a huff ; 
silly fellow that he was to take a harmless joke 
in earnest. 

Several days passed, during which I made 
sundry excursions in the regions roundabout, 
but in vain sought the cock. Still, I heard him 
from the hill, and sometimes from the house, 
and sometimes in the stillness of the night. If 
at times I would relapse into my doleful dumps, 
straightway at the sound of the exultant and 
defiant crow, my soul, too, would turn chanti- 
cleer, and clap her wings, and throw back her 
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throat, and breathe forth a cheerful challenge to 
all the world of woes. 

At last, after some weeks I was necessitated 
to clap another mortgage on my estate, in order 
to pay certain debts, and among others the one 
I owed the dun, who of late had commenced a 
civil-process against me. The way the process 
was served was a most insulting one. In a 
private room I had been enjoying myself in 
the village-tavern over a bottle of Philadelphia 
porter, and some Herkimer cheese, and a roll, 
and having apprised the landlord, who was a 
friend of mine, that I would settle with him 
when I received my next remittances, stepped 
to the peg where I had hung my hat in the bar- 
room, to get a choice cigar I had left in the 
hall, when lo! I found the civil-process envel- 
oping the cigar. When I unrolled the cigar, I 
unrolled the civil-process, and the constable 
standing by rolled out, with a thick tongue, 
“ Take notice !’’ and added, in a whisper, “ Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it!” 

I turned short round upon the gentlemen then 
and there present in that bar-room. Said I, 


“ Gentlemen, is this an honorable—nay, is this 
a lawful way of serving a civil-process! Be- 
hold !” 

One and all they were of opinion, that it was 
a highly inelegant act in the constable to take 
advantage of a gentleman’s lunching on cheese 
and porter, to be so uncivil as to slip a civil- 


process into his hat. It was ungenerous; it 
was cruel ; for the sudden shock of the thing 
coming instanter upon the lunch, would impair 
the proper digestion of the cheese, which is pro- 
verbially not so easy of digestion as blanc-mange. 

Arrived home, I read the process, and felt 
a twinge of melancholy. Hard world! hard 
world! Here I am, as good a fellow as ever 
lived—hospitable—open-hearted—generous to 
a fault : and the Fates forbid that I should pos- 
sess the fortune to bless the country with my 
bounteousness. Nay, while many a stingy cur- 
mudgeon rolls in idle gold, I, heart of nobleness 
as I am, I have civil-processes served on me! | 
bowed my head, and felt forlorn—unjustly used 
—abused—unappreciated—in short, miserable. 

Hark! like a clarion! yea, like a jolly bolt 
of thunder with bells to it—came the all-glori- 
ous and defiant crow! Ye gods, how it set me 
up again! Right on my pins! Yea, verily on 
stilts ! 

Oh, noble cock ! 

Plain as cock could speak, it said, ‘“ Let the 
world and all aboard of it go to pot. Do you 
be jolly, and never say die. What's the world 
compared to you’ What is it, any how, but a 
lump of loam’ Do you be jolly!” 

Oh, noble cock! ‘ 

‘But my dear and glorious cock,” mused I, 
upon second thought, “ one can’t so easily send 
this world to pot; one can’t so easily be jolly 
with civil processes in his hat or hand.” 

Hark! the crow again. Plain as cock could 
speak, it said: “‘ Hang the process, and hang the 
fellow that sent it! If you have not land or 





cash, go and thrash the fellow, and tell him you 
never mean to pay him. Be jolly!” 

Now this was the way—through the impera- 
tive intimations of the cock—that I came to clap 
the added mortgage on my estate ; paid all my 
debts by fusing them into this one added bond 
and mortgage. Thus made at ease again, I re- 
newed my search for the noble cock. But in 
vain, though I heard him every day. I began 
to think there was some sort of deception in 
this mysterious thing: some wonderful ven- 
triloquist prowled around my barns, or in my 
cellar, or on my roof, and was minded to be 
gayly mischievous. But no—what ventriloquist 
could so crow with such an heroic and celestial 
crow! 

At last, one morning there came to me a cer- 
tain singular man, who had sawed and split my 
wood in March—some five-and-thirty cords of 
it—and now he came for his pay. He was a 
singular man, I say. He was tall and spare, 
with a long saddish face, yet somehow a latent- 
ly joyous eye, which offered the strangest con- 
trast. His air seemed staid, but undepressed 
He wore a long, gray, shabby coat, and a big 
battered hat. This man had sawed my wood at 
so much a cord. He would stand and saw all 
day long in a driving snow-storm, and never 
wink at it. He never spoke unless spoken to 
He only sawed. Saw, saw, saw—snow, snow, 
snow. The saw and the snow went together 
like two natural things. The first day this 
man came, he brought his dinner with him. 
and volunteered to eat it sitting on his buck 
in the snow-storm. From my window, wher 
I was reading Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
I saw him in the act. I burst out of doors bare- 
headed. ‘‘Good heavens!’ cried I; ‘“ what 
are youdoing? Come in. This your dinner!” 

He had a hunk of stale bread and another 
hunk of salt beef, wrapped in a wet newspaper, 
and washed his morsels down by melting a hand- 
ful of fresh snow in his mouth. I took this rash 
man indoors, planted him by the fire, gave him 
a dish of hot pork and beans, and a mug of 
cider. 

“Now,” said I, “don’t you bring any of 
your damp dinners here. You work by the 
job, to be sure ; but I'll dine you for all that.” 

He expressed his acknowledgments in a calm. 
proud, but not ungrateful way, and dispatched 
his meal with satisfaction to himself, and me 
also. It afforded me pleasure to perceive that 
he quaffed down his mug of cider like a man 
I honored him. When I addressed him in 
the way of business at his buck, I did so ina 
guardedly respectful and deferential manner 
Interested in his singular aspect, struck by his 
wondrous intensity of application at his saw— 
a most wearisome and disgustful occupation to 
most people—I often sought to gather from him 
who he was, what sort of a life he led, where 
he was born, and so on. But he was mum 
He came to saw my wood, and eat my dinners 
—if I chose to offer them—but not to gabble 
At first, I somewhat resented his sullen silence 
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under the cireumstances. But better ider- 
ing it, I honored him the more. I increased 
the respectfulness and deferentialness of my 
address toward him. I concluded within my- 
self that this man had experienced hard times ; 
that he had had many sore rubs in the world ; 
that he was of a solemn disposition ; that he 
was of the mind of Solomon; that he lived 
calmly, decorously, temperately ; and though 
a very poor man, was, nevertheless, a highly 
respectable one. At times I imagined that he 
might even be an elder or deacon of some small 
country church. I thought it would not be a 
bad plan to run this excellent man for President 
of the United States. He would prove a great 
reformer of abuses. 

His name was Merrymusk. I had often 
thought how jolly a name for so unjolly a 
wight. I inquired of people whether they knew 
Merrymusk. But it was some time before I 
learned much about him. He was by birth a 
Marylander, it appeared, who had long lived in 
the country round about; a wandering man ; 
until within some ten years ago, a thriftless 
man, though perfectly innocent of crime; a 
man who would work hard a month with sur- 
prising soberness, and then spend all his wages 
in one riotous night. In youth he had been a 
sailor, and run away from his ship at Batavia, 
where he caught the fever, and came nigh 
dying. But he rallied, reshipped, landed home, 
found all his friends dead, and struck for the 
Northern interior, where he had since tarried. 
Nine years back he had married a wife, and 
now had four children. His wife was become 
a perfect invalid ; one child had the white-swell- 
ing, and the rest were rickety. He and his 
family lived in a shanty on a lonely barren patch 
nigh the railroad-track, where it passed close to 
the base of a mountain. He had bought a fine 
cow to have plenty of wholesome milk for his 
children; but the cow died during an accouche- 
ment, and he could not afford to buy another. 
Still, his family never suffered for lack of food. 
He worked hard and brought it to them. 

Now, as I said before, having long previously 
sawed my wood, this Merrymusk came for his 


pay. 

“My friend,” said I, “‘do you know of any 
gentleman hereabouts who owns an extraor- 
dinary cock ?”’ 

The twinkle glittered quite plain in the wood- 
sawyer’s eye. 

“T know of no gentleman,”’ he replied, “ who 
has what might well be called an extraordinary 
cock.” 

Oh, thought I, this Merrymusk is not the man 
to enlighten me. I am afraid I shall never dis- 
eover this extraordinary cock. 

Not having the fall change to pay Merrymusk, 
I gave him his due, as nigh as I could make it, 
and told him that in a day or two I would take 
a walk and visit his place, and hand him the 
remainder. Accordingly one fine morning I sal- 
lied forth upon the errand. I had much ado 
finding the ‘best road to the shanty. No one 








d to know where it was exactly. It lay 
in a very lonely part of the country, a densely- 
wooded mountain on one side (which I call 
October Mountain, on account of its bannered 
aspect in that month), and a thicketed swamp 
on the other, the railroad cutting the swamp. 
Straight as a die the railroad cut it; many times 
a day tantalizing the wretched shanty with the 
sight of all the beauty, rank, fashion, health. 
trunks, silver and gold, dry-goods and grocer- 
ies, brides and grooms, happy wives and hus- 
bands, flying by the lonely door—no time to 
stop—flash ! here they are—and there they go! 
—out of sight at both ends—as if that part of 
the world were only made to fly over, and not 
to settle upon. And this was about all the 
shanty saw of what people call “ life.” 

Though puzzled somewhat, yet I knew the 
general direction where the shanty lay, and on 
I trudged. As I advanced, I was surprised to 
hear the mysterious cock crow with more and 
more distinctness. Is it possible, thought I, that 
any gentleman owning a Shanghai can dwell in 
such a lonesome, dreary region? Louder and 
louder, nigher and nigher, sounded the glorious 
and defiant clarion. Though somehow I may 
be out of the track to my wood-sawyer’s, | 
said to myself, yet, thank heaven, I seem to be 
on the way toward that extraordinary cock. | 
was delighted with this auspicious accident. 
On I journeyed; while at intervals the crow 
sounded most invitingly, and jocundly, and su- 
perbly ; and the last crow was ever nigher than 
the formerone. At last, emerging from a thicket 
of elders, straight before me I saw the most ro- 
splendent creature that ever blessed the sight 
of man. 

A cock, more like a golden eagle than a cock 
A cock, more like a Field-Marshal than a cock 
A cock, more like Lord Nelson with all his glit- 
tering arms on, standing on the Vanguard’s 
quarter-deck going into battle, than a cock. A 
cock, more like the Emperor Charlemagne in 
his robes at Aix la Chapelle, than a cock. 

Such a cock ! 

He was of a haughty size, stood haughtily 
on his haughty legs. His colors were red, gold, 
and white. The red was on his crest alone, 
which was a mighty and symmetric crest, like 
unto Hector’s helmet, as delineated on antique 
shields. His plumage was snowy, traced with 
gold. He walked in front of the shanty, like a 
peer of the realm; his crest lifted, his chest 
heaved out, his embroidered trappings flashing 
in the light. His pace was wonderful. He look- 
ed like some noble foreigner. He looked like 
some Oriental king in some magnificent Italian 
Opera. 

Merrymusk advanced from the door. 

“ Pray is not that the Signor Beneventano'” 

“Sir!” 

“That’s the cock,” said I, a little embarrass- 
ed. The truth was, my enthusiasm had betrayed 
me into a rather silly inadvertence. I had made 
a somewhat learmed sort of allusion in the pres- 
ence of an unlearned :ffan. Consequently, upon 
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discovering it by his honest stare, I felt foolish ; 
but carried it off by declaring that this was the 
cock. 

Now, during the preceding autumn I had been 
to the city, and had chanced to be present at a 
performance of the Italian Opera. In that Opera 
figured in some royal character a certain Signor 
Beneventano—a man ofa tall, imposing person, 
elad in rich raiment, like to plumage; and with 
a most remarkable, majestic, scornful stride. 
The Signor Beneventano seemed on the point 
of tumbling over backward with exceeding 
haughtiness. And, for all the world, the proud 
pace of the cock seemed the very stage-pace of 
the Signor Beneventano. 

Hark! Suddenly the cock paused, lifted his 
head stil! higher, ruffled his plumes, seemed in- 
spired, and sent forth a lusty crow. Ovtober 
Mountain echoed it ; other mountains sent it 
back ; still others rebounded it; it overran the 
country round. Now] plainly perceived how it 
was I had chanced to hear the gladdening sound 
on my distant hill. 

“Good Heavens! do you own the cock ! 
that cock yours?” 

“Ts it my cock !” said Merrymusk, looking 
slyly gleeful out of the corner of his long, sol- 
emn face. 

“Where did you get it?” 

‘It chipped the shell here. 

“ You 199 

Hark! Another crow. It might have raised 
the ghosts of all the pines and hemlocks ever 
cut down in that country. Marvelous cock! 
Having crowed, he strode on again, surrounded 
by a bevy of admiring hens. 

“What will you take for Signor Beneven- 
tano ?” 

“ Sir?” 

“That magic cock !—what will you take for 
him | 

“T won’t sell him.” 

““T will give you fifty dollars.” 

“oe Pooh ” 

“ One hundred !” 

“ Pish !” 

“Five hundred !” 

“ Bah ad 

“And you a poor man !” 

“No; don’t I own that cick, and haven’t I 
refused five hundred dollars for him?” 

“True,” said I, in profound thought; “that’s 
a fact. You won't sell him, then?” 

“ No.” 

“Will you give him?” 

“a No.” 

** Will you keep him, then!” I shouted, in a 
rage. 

“ Yes.” 

I stood awhile admiring the cock, and won- 
lering at the man. At last I felt a redoubled 
admiration of the one, and a redoubled defer- 
ence for the other. 

**Won’t you step in!’’ said Merrymusk. 

“But won't the cock be prevailed upon to 
join us?” said I. . 
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“Yes. Trumpet! hither, boy! hither!” 

The cock turned round, and strode up to 
Merrymusk. 

“Come!” 

The cock followed us into the shanty. 

“ Crow !” 

The roof jarred. 

Oh, noble cock ! 

I turned in silence upon my entertainer. 
There he sat on an old battered chest, in his 
old battered gray coat, with patches at his knees 
and elbows, and a deplorably bunged hat. | 
glanced round the room. Bare rafters over- 
head, but solid junks of jerked beef hanging 
from them. Earth floor, but a heap of potatoes 
in one corner, and a sack of Indian meal in an- 
other. A blanket was strung across the apart- 
ment at the further end, from which came a 
woman’s ailing voice and the voices of ailing 
children. But somehow in the ailing of these 
voices there seemed no complaint. 

“Mrs. Merrymusk and children ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

I looked at the cock. There he stood majes- 
tically in the middle of the room. He looked 
like a Spanish grandee caught in a shower, and 
standing under some peasant’s shed. There 
was a strange supernatural look of contrast 
about him. He irradiated the shanty ; he glo- 
rified its meanness. He glorified the battered 
chest, and tattered gray coat, and the bunged 
hat. He glorified the very voices which came 
in ailing tones from behind the screen. 

“ Oh, father,”’ cried a little sickly voice, 
Trumpet sound again.” 

** Crow,’’ cried Merrymusk. 

The cock threw himself into a posture. 

The roof jarred. 

“ Does not this disturb Mrs. Merrymusk and 
the sick children ?”’ 

‘“‘ Crow again, Trumpet.”’ 

The roof jarred. 

“Tt does not disturb them, then?” 

“Didn't you hear ’em ask for it?” 

‘“* How is it, that your sick family like this 
crowing?’’ said I. “The cock is a glorious 
cock, with a glorious voice, but not exactly the 
sort of thing for a sick chamber, one would 
suppose. Do they really like it!” 

* Don’t you like it? Don’t it do you good! 
Ain’t it inspiring! don’t it impart pluck?! give 
stuff against despair?” 

“ All true,” said I, removing my hat with 
profound humility before the brave spirit dis- 
guised in the base coat. 

“ But then,” said I still, with some misgiv- 
ings, “so loud, so wonderfully clamorous a 
crow, methinks might be amiss to invalids, and 
retard their convalescence.”’ 

“* Crow your best now, Trumpet !” 

I leaped from my chair. The cock frightened 
me, like some overpowering angel in the Apoc- 
alypse. He seemed crowing over the fall of 
wicked Babylon, or crowing over the triumph 
of righteous Joshua in the vale of Askalon. 
When I regained my composure somewhat, an 
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inquisitive thought occurred to me. I resolved 
to gratify it. 

“ Merrymusk, will you present me to your 

wife and children ?” 
“Yes. Wife, the gentleman wants to step 
“ He is very welcome,” replied a weak voice. 
Going behind the curtain, there lay a wasted, 
but strangely cheerful human face ; and that 
was pretty much all; the body, hid by the coun- 
terpane and an old coat, seemed too shrunken 
to reveal itself through such impediments. At 
the bedside, sat a pale girl, ministering. In 
another bed lay three children, side by side: 
three more pale faces. , 

“Oh, father, we don’t mislike the gentleman, 
but let us see Trumpet too.” 

At a word, the cock strode behind the screen, 
and perched himself on the children’s bed. All 
their wasted eyes gazed at him with a wild and 
spiritual delight. They seemed to sun them- 
selves in the radiant plumage of the cock. 

“ Better than a ’pothecary, eh!” said Merry- 
musk. ‘ This is Dr. Cock himself.” 

We retired from the sick ones, and I reseated 
myself again, lost in thought, over this strange 
household. 

“You seem a glorious independent fellow !”” 
said I. 

“And I don’t think you a fool, and never 
did. Sir, you are a trump.” 

“Ts there any hope of your wife’s recovery *” 
said I, modestly seeking to turn the conversa- 
tion. 

“Not the least.” 

“The children *” 

“ Very little.” 

“Tt must be a doleful life, then, for all con- 
cerned. This lonely solitude—this shanty— 
hard work—hard times.”’ 

“Haven’t I Trumpet? He's the cheerer. 
He crows through all; crows at the darkest ; 
Glory to God in the highest! continually he 
crows it.” 

“ Just the import I first ascribed to his crow, 
Merrymusk, when first I heard it from my hill. 
I thought some rich nabob owned some costly 
Shanghai; little weening any such poor man as 
you owned this lusty cock of a domestic breed.”’ 

* Poor man like me? Why call me poor! 
Don’t the cock I own glorify this otherwise 
inglorious, lean, lantern-jawed land! Didn't 
my cock encourage you? And J give you all 
this glorification away gratis. I am a great 
philanthropist. I am a rich man—a very rich 
man, and a very happy one. Crow, Trumpet.” 

The roof jarred. 

I returned home in a deep mood. I was not 
wholly at rest concerning the soundness of Mer- 
rymusk’s views of things, though full of admir- 
ation for him. I was thinking on the matter 
before my door, when I heard the cock crow 
again. Enough. Merrymusk is right. 

Oh, noble cock! oh, noble man ! 

I did not see Merrymusk for some weeks after 
this; but hearing the glorious and rejoicing 
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crow, I supposed that all went as usual with him. 
My own frame of mind remained a rejoicing one. 
The cock still inspired me. I saw another mort- 
gage piled on my plantation ; but only bought 
another dozen of stout, and a dozen-dozen of 
Philadelphia porter. Some of my relatives died ; 
I wore no mourning, but for three days drank 
stout in preference to porter, stout being of the 
darker color. I heard the cock crow the instant 
I received the unwelcome tidings. 

** Your health in this stout, oh noble cock !” 

I thought I would call on Merrymusk again, 
not having seen or heard of him for some time 
now. Approaching the place, there were no 
signs of motion about the shanty. I felt a 
strange misgiving. But the cock crew from 
within doors, and the boding vanished. I knock- 
ed at the door. A feeble voice bade me enter. 
The curtain was no longer drawn; the whole 
house was a hospital now. Merrymusk lay on 
a heap of old clothes ; wife and children were 
all in their beds. The cock was perched on an 
old hogshead hoop, swung from the ridge-pole 
in the middle of the shanty. 

“ You are sick, Merrymusk,” said I, mourn- 
fully. 

““No, I am well,” he feebly answered.— 
‘Crow, Trumpet.” 

I shrunk. The strong soul in the feeble body 
appalled me. 

But the cock crew. 

The roof jarred. 

“How is Mrs. Merrymusk ?”’ 

“Well.” 

“ And the children ?”’ 

“Well. All well.” 

_ The last two words he shouted forth in a kind 
of wild ecstasy of triumph over ill. It was too 
much. His head fell back. A white napkin 
seemed dropped upon his face. Merrymusk was 
dead. 

An awful fear seized me. 

But the cock crew. 

The cock shook his plumage as if each feather 
were a banner. The cock hung from the shanty 
roof as erewhile the trophied flags from the dome 
of St. Paul’s. The cock terrified me with ex- 
ceeding wonder. 

I drew nigh the bedsides of the woman and 
children. They marked my look of strange 
affright ; they knew what had happened. 

“My good man is just dead,” breathed the 
woman lowly. “Tell me true?” 

“ Dead,” said I. 

The cock crew. 

She fell back, without a sigh, and through 
long-loving sympathy was dead. 

The cock crew. 

The cock shook sparkles from his golden 
plumage. The cock seemed in a rapture of 
benevolent delight. Leaping from the hoop, he 
strode up majestically to the pile of old clothes, 
where the wood-sawyer lay, and planted himself, 
like an armorial supporter, at his side. Then 
raised one long, musical, triumphant, and final 
sort of crow, with throat heaved far back, as if 
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the transports of the Greeks had touched the 


he meant the blast to waft the wood-sawyer’s 
sands, when the princes of Greece united to 


soul sheer up to the seventh heavens. Then he 
strode, king-like, to the woman’s bed. Another | avenge the cause of Menelaus, and to recover 
upturned and exultant crow, mated to the former. | Helen. I explored the ruins of ancient Troy— 
The palor of the children was changed to ra- | broken, but yet eloquent memorials of an age of 
diance. Their faces shone celestially through | glory. Standing upon the shore in a cloudless 
grime and dirt. They seemed children of em- | day, I looked upon the glorious scenery, and 1 
perors and kings, disguised. The cock sprang | peopled every spot about me with the forms o; 
upon their bed, shook himself, and crowed, and | the brave and the beautiful who once throngei! 
crowed again, and still and still again. He seem- | these now silent and deserted, but immorta! 
ed bent upon crowing the souls of the children | places. Before me was Imbros, the abode of 
out of their wasted bodies. He seemed bent | Ceres and Mercury, and just beyond it Samo- 
upon rejoining instanter this whole family in the | thrace lifted its resplendent snow-capped sum- 
upper air. The children seemed to second his | mit. Behind me I turned and saw Ida tower- 
endeavors. Far, deep, intense longings for re- | ing into the sky—its head covered with perpet- 


lease transfigured them into spirits before my 
eyes. I saw angels where they lay. 
They were dead. 

‘The cock shook his plumage over theni. 
cock crew. 
Hurrah! like a Three-times-three! hip! hip! 
He strode out of the shanty. I followed. 
flew upon the apex of the dwelling, spread wide 


The 


his wings, sounded one supernatural note, and | 


dropped at my feet. 

The cock was dead. 

If now you visit that hilly region, you will see, 
nigh the railroad track, just beneath October | 
Mountain, on the other side of the swamp—there 
you will see a grave-stone, not with skull and | 
cross-bones, but with a lusty cock in act of 
crowing, chiseled on it, with the words beneath : 

—* Oh! death, where is thy sting? 
Oh! grave, where is thy victory?” 
The wood-sawyer and his family, with the Signor 
Beneventano, lie in that spot; and I buried 
them, and planted the stone, which was a stone 
made to order ; and never since then have I felt 
the doleful dumps, but “under all circumstances 
crow late and early with a continual crow. 
Cock-a-pooDLE-poo !—~oo !—oo !—oo0!—oo! 





LETTERS TO SAPPHO. 
“The Isles of Greece ; the Isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 
OST thou recall that morning, Sappho, 
when rambling through the island where 
thou dwellest—the ancient Lesbos—lI first saw 
thy glowing face! 

All about thee—the heavens above—the earth 
beneath—the spreading boughs—the flashing 
waves of the A{gean Sea—all harmonized with 
that soul-lit face as it beamed upon me, when 
putting aside the thick foliage in whose embow- 
ering depths thou wert standing, I stood before 
thee, and our eyes met. 

In thine auburn hair the golden grains of 
wheat were twisted, and the brow arched under 
thy parted locks shone with the lustre of a soul 
which wanted no words to express its ardor. 

In that first meeting we were conscious of a 
new inspiration ; a single glance revealed the 
depths of our souls; and we felt that for all 
the future we were blended into one existence. 

Leaving Athens, I had committed myself to 
the sea, and landed upon the very shore where 


It was now like a Bravo! like a | 


He | 


ual spring—long the abode of gods. Climbing 
to the summit of Ida, I looked down upon th« 
Hellespont. Europe and Asia, there look upon 
each other; there the Persian built his bridg: 
of boats, when he poured his Myrmidons into 
| Greece; and there Leander loved and died 
Of all this, O Sappho, I shall yet write—for 
| whatever belongs to the history of Greece must 
possess an interest for thee. Descending once 
more to the sea, I embarked; and the winds 
drove my light sails over the Aigean waves to 
Lesbos. 
| Lesbos, seated in the bright sea, with its de- 
| lightful climate, and fertile soil, is favored of 
Heaven and Earth. Delicious fruits abound 
| in its deep green woods, and the voices of birds 
| make its forests vocal. 

Attracted by its verdure, and under the influ- 
ence of a powerful interest in an island so re- 
nowned in the history of Greece, I resolved to 
explore it. Little did I dream, Sappho, of meet- 
ing so beautiful an impersonation of the glories 
of Lesbos, as I found in thee. Familiar with 
the classics, I could not, of course, be ignorant 
of the history of that glowing and bright being 
who first bore thy name : Sappho, the daughter 
of Scamandronymus, whose wild, sweet lyre 
told the story of hér passion ; whose odes were 
long the glory of Greece; and who lost her 
life in the waves of the sea, which yet sings 
her dirge, in mournful surges sounding along 
the base of Mount Leucas. 

But I did not hope to find in modern Greece, 
another being inheriting the beauty, the fervor, 
and the genius of that child of song, who, after 
her death, long received divine honors from the 
Lesbians. 

I had thought that Greece, though still beau- 
tiful, was dead ; that its glories were all depart- 
ed; that the traveler exploring its shores and 
its mountains would feel, as his eye rested on 
the scenery so crowded with associations, as 
the poet felt, whése lines have-done more to 
awaken an interest in the fortunes of thy coun- 
try than all else that has been written in our 
day : 


“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there.” 
Full of thoughts of the Past, I was climbing 
a bank, covered with crimson flowers, and 
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grasping the clusters of purple grapes which 
hung over it, when a voice, rich and thrilling 
beyond expression, pouring forth a wild song— 
fixed me motionless where I stood. I feared to 
move, lest the song should cease, and I should 
forever lose the tones which woke within me 
new and deep emotions. It was an ode of 
Sappho, breathing passion, and uttering mourn- 
ful and wild strains of grief, which reached me 
and held me spell-bound. 

Like Milton’s Comus, I stood and wondered ; 
and could scarcely realize the scene; it was 
music unearthly in its gushing sweetness and 
unrivaled glory; and I involuntarily like him 
exclaimed : 

“Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould, 

Breathe such divine, enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the voca) air, 
. . . Such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.” 

The song ceased ; its dying notes fell upon 
my ear, and left me standing with my hand 
resting upon the unplucked fruit, and my face 
turned toward the spet from which the music 
had come with a power so fascinating, that I 
could not tear my feet from the bank upon 
which I had mounted until it ceased. It seem- 
ed to me that Sappho had returned again to 
her ancient abode, and stood once more at her 
shrine. The ode was hers; the music was as 
wild and sweet as she could have uttered ; its 
burning passion thrilled my frame, and took my 
soul captive: and when it ceased, I turned with 
hasty steps to explore the grove, where I hoped 
to find the being whose voice had so penetrated, 
and subdued, and captivated me. 

Patting aside the foliage which hid from me 
arock over which the luxuriant vines were fall- 
ing, and from which a view could be caught of 
the sea, there I found thee—not the ancient 
child of song, raised to the circle of the divin- 
ities of Greece, but thee, my Sappho, in thy 
radiant earthly beauty. The soul flung its light 
upon thy face, and for a moment I could scarce- 
ly feel that thou wert other than immortal. The 
presence of a stranger gazing upon thee with 
irrepressible ardor woke thee from the trans- 
port into which thine own song had borne thee, 
and all the woman, startled and half-alarmed, 
was seen in thy young face. 

I hastened to re thee, by making my- 
self known as a wanderer from his own coun- 
try seeking to explore thine; full of enthusiasm 
for its ancient glory ; acquainted with its liter- 
ature, and deploring the degradation of modern 
Greece. 

Thy true soul responded to me ; we compre- 





hended each other ; and accompanying thee to | 


thy home, there I was welcomed by thy kindred 
with a hospitality which was at once elegant 
and cordial. 

O, Sappho, those were happy hours, when, 
rambling through the delightful island, we ad- 
mired natare, and taught each other to love it 
more. When seated upon some bank, I spoke 





to thee of the ancient heroes of Greece ; of her 
statesmen ; of‘ her orators ; and of her poets ; 
or when, standing upon some crag overlook- 
ing the sea, we saw the sun go down beneath 
its waves, pouring a flood of golden light upon 
the mountains in view, and leaving a glow upon 
the western heavens, amidst which the evening 
star rose with a tremulous lustre, and a calm, 
like that which spreads so deep tranquillity 
upon the sleeping sea, came over all nature. 

Dost thou recall that .hour when, on such 
an evening, I read thee what T had written of 
one of the ancient orators of Greece? 

I know that thou canst not forget that other 
hour when, after a conversation which had in it 
a tone of sorrow ; when we spoke of the fu- 
ture—-of our separation—and of all the uncer- 
tainties which rested upon our fortunes—we 
both turned our eyes upon Mount Leucas, and 
saw the sun resting upon its base, but its sum- 
mit was in deep shadow. I could see that it 
seemed to thee to be an unhappy omen, and the 
shadow was upon thy soul; but I cheered thee, 
and bade thee hope. Presently the shadow be- 
gan to rise, and it slowly lifted itself, until, at 
length, the summit of the mountain was bathed 
in a flood of light, and the marble columns of 
an ancient temple which crowned it, seemed to 
stream with flame. Then we said to each oth- 
er, with clasped hands: So shall it be with our 
future ! 

When the hour of separation came, and I said 
to thee that I must return to my own country, 
which was in the track of the setting sun, but 
that I would come to thee again—then thou 
didst urge me to write to thee—to write from 
my own western home—to write to thee of the 
past and the future. 

In the presence of others we parted almost 
in silence ; thy tears were repressed ; but thy 
soul was in thy face, and I comprehended all 
that thy lips would have uttered. TI shall write 
to thee, Sappho, again, and again. Need I say 
that I can not forget thee? Nor canst thou, 
Sappho, forget me. 





A VISIT TO OVERBECK’S STUDIO IN 


THE CENCI PALACE. 

N Roman Catholic countries Sunday is a 

holiday. The shops are mostly closed ; the 
streets are thronged with the people clad in 
every variety of picturesque costume; the 
churches are all open ; high mass is celebrated 
in the morning ; and the splendor of the charch- 
appointments, and the gayety and multitude of 
the dresses that are clustered before the altar, 
make a striking and gorgeous picture that is 
never forgotten. 

Sunday is a holiday in such countries ; bu‘ 
we are not to suppose that the ordinary pursuits 
of business continue on that day as on-others 
Work is suspended, and the workman, dressed 
in his best, goes to church in the morning, and 
in the afternoon walks alone, with his family, 
if he is married, in some of the pleasant gar- 
dens that adorn the neighborhood of foreign 
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cities. In Paris, indeed, where there is no such 
fervor of religious sentiment as in Rome, the 
scores of little villages within an hour's distance 
from the city, are crowded all day long, with 
the citizens escaping into the free air and the 
tranquil landscape; while those who remain 
behind, promenade the Boulevards, and mark 
the day as a festival, by deserting their domestic 
tables, and going, with wife and family, to dine 
at some of the cheap restaurants with which 
Paris abounds. 

But Sunday in Rome is one of the most pic- 
turesque days that a man enjoys in a life-time. 
It never wearies. It is a spectacle constantly 
renewed, and constantly interesting. Of course 
we are speaking of it as an artist, and not as a 
religious man. There is hardly another city in 
the world where a Protestant would be more 
deeply pained ; because he sees on every hand 
the evidences of a material and spiritual stagna- 
tion and decay. Yet picturesqueness is espe- 
cially the characteristic of ruins; and as the 
traveler would regard the Coliseum with very 
different emotions if he knew that he was likely 
to be seized and matched against a lion in the 
arena, so he looks differently upon the pageants 
and pomps of a church that no longer shakes 
empires with its nod; but which, like the Col- 
iseum, has fallen into picturesque decay. 

Hans Christian Andersen, in his novel of the 
Improvisatore, describes his residence in Rome 
near the Piazza, or Place, of the Four Fountains 


—La Quattro Fontane. And if you should reach 
Rome, not knowing where to find lodgings, and 
willing to live just beyond the English quarter, 
and in a high and healthy part of the city, you 
will do well to open the Jmprovisatore, and try 


to find the rooms described there. There you 
will be upon the slope between the Pincian and 
Quirinal hills—near to every thing but St. Pe- 
ter’s, which is far away from all the regions of 
Rome in which foreigners reside. A broad 
street—paved with the small, unpleasantly- 
shaped stone, which makes the Roman streets 
so notoriously inconvenient for walking, that 
dainty ladies grieve over the necessity of a short 
promenade even, declaring that it flattens the 
foot so sadly !—leads to the Spanish steps, which 
descend from the Pincian into the centre of the 
Rome of foreigners, the Piazza di Spagna. 
These steps are the haunts of the models— 
handsome men and women, boys and old men, 
Fornarinas, and Beatrice Cencis, and also Michel 
Angelo’s Fates and heathen Furies, all collect 
here, lying, sitting, standing, and sleeping in 
the sun, upon the Spanish steps, and grouped 
in every variety of picturesque position. Hither 
the artists come to findthem. Itis an exchange 
of every century and all countries ; but the char- 
acteristic types of Italian beauty are the most 
numerous. 

These models look only half-alive as you pass 
them, coming down the steps. They are mostly 
ignorant peasants, who, having fortunately re- 
ceived from Nature handsome forms, or features, 
or a fine beard, or profile, find that beauty is 








use, and that their livelihood is secured to them 
without other labor than standing in a studio as 
Juno, or Minerva, or Venus—lending their arm 
as a grace to a picture which noble, and beauti- 
ful, and refined ladies of distant lands shall hang 
over, in admiration. 

If she chances to be very beautiful and stately, 
the brown face of the girl that you see yonder, 
listless in the morning sun, will look out of 
some immortal canvas as the Madonna; and 
the coarse, dull crowd that passes the original 
unheeding, will bend, and kneel, and pray be- 
fore its portrait. All the beautiful Madonnas 
in painting—those of Raphael, and Murillo, and 
Michel Angelo, were all living women. They 
walked these streets, except those of Murillo, 
which are evidently Spanish girls. Even the 
Dresden Madonna of Raphael, the San Sisto, 
was a Roman woman. You can see the char- 
acteristics of her beauty all around you, as you 
loiter through the city. Raphael’s Madonna 
was his mistress, the Fornarina, forever im- 
mortal—the Fornarina, who, as Xavier de Mais- 
tre says, “ Loved her love more than her lover” 
—and of whom Whittier sings : 

“The Fornarina’s fair young face 
Once more upon her lover shone, 
Whose model of an angel’s grace, 
He borrowed from her own.” 

So with all the saints, and friars, and relig- 
ious brethren. You see St. Francis, St. Bruno, 
and St. Sebastian wherever you go. They have 
in the street the same garb and the same ex- 
pression that they have in the pictures. So 
unchanged is the friar’s frock and face since the 
great Italian painters lived, that, as you wander 
about Rome, going into the galleries and com- 
ing into the streets, it seems as if the painted 
figures were as much alive as yourself, and went 
into and out of the canvas at pleasure. Often, 
on a still, sunny afternoon, you will watch St. 
Bruno, in his white robe, sauntering over the 
Quirinal, and among the solitary roads of the 
vineyards beyond Santa Maria Maggiore, and see 
him enter the church of Santa Maria degli An- 
geli. You can still follow him into the church, 
and there you will see him upon the wall, for 
he has stepped back again into his frame. 

This semi-deception helps to weave around 
your mind more closely the web of romance, 
which is its pleasantest costume in Rome. You 
gradually feel the present melt into the past. 
It seems to you that Rome is a charmed city, 
over which time passes unchanging. It touches 
its buildings only to make them more poetic, but 
it will not suffer the life and improving genius 
of the contemporary world to pass its portals. 
Reform is contraband at Rome, and is stopped, 
like tobacco, at the gates. And yet, you grad- 
ually perceive that time can not preserve the 
spirit, but only the form, of the old state of 
things in the city. Life oozes away from the 
social and ecclesiastical fabric, although its ap- 
pearance may remain unchanged. The games 
cease in the Coliseum; but the Coliseum still 
stands. The world does not await with terror 
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news from Rome ; but the magnificent pageants 
of St. Peter’s are still more imposing than old 
Roman festivals. 

It is not hard to understand, therefore, why 
romantic young men, especially if they are artists 
with sensitive imaginations, so often yield to the 
subtle spell of the city, and, becoming the most 
ardent of Roman Catholics, devote themselves, 
their art, and their lives, to the pictorial illus- 
tration of the religion they profess. Upon aman 
of this temperament Rome never relaxes its hold. 
He will live there forever. His life will exhale 
in an ecstasy of piety. Rome will be to him the 
charmed lotus; and having once tasted it, he 
will willingly relinquish home and country, and 
suffer the memory of dearest friends to fade 
far away in the distance of a past, in which he 
knew not Rome. Surrounded by all the mon- 
uments of Christian art, and the associations of 
religion—breathing an atmosphere of languor, 
sadness, and repose—beneath the tender Italian 
sun, and amid the ruins of the most famous his- 
torical empire—the artist, newly converted, feels 
that his cup is overflowing, and that Providence 
is lavish in its graciousness which permits him 
to be so happy. 

Thirty or forty years ago, Overbeck was this 
young artist of sensitive imagination and relig- 
ious temperament, who came to Rome, with 
fellow-students, and has never gone away. It 
was in the dawn of modern German art, which 
naturally followed that of German literature, 
that Cornelius, Veit, Schadow, Overbeck, and 
others, came down to Rome from Germany, to 
study the remains of ‘‘ the golden prime” of 
painting, and to breathe the enchanted air of 
Art. Of this famous band of artists, the most 
illustrious in themselves, and in what they have 
achieved, of all who have within a century 
studied at Rome—Overbeck alone remained be- 
hind. The most sensitive, dreamy, and poetic 
of them all, his imagination was profoundly 
touched by the splendors of art and the sublime 
mysteries of the church, which he encountered 
fn Rome. He had reached at last the “land in 
which it seeméd always afternoon.” He was 
at rest: he was happy : 

“ And deep-asleep he seem'd, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make.” 

From that time he has lived constantly in 
Rome. It is said that he has never, even fora 
visit, returned to his native country. But all 
the artists who come to the city, led by the same 
enthusiastic hope that drew him thither—full of 
hope, and heart, and youth—always visit Over- 
beck, as disciples a master. He is now probably 
the oldest artist in Rome; certainly the most 
distinguished. While he still lives, his fame 
has become historical. Among the sights of 
Rome the artists’ studios are not the least at- 
tractive, but of those Overbeck’s is incomparably 
the most interesting. He is entirely devoted to 
his art and to his religious offices. But with 
him, the pursuit of his art is also a religious 
office of the most elevated character. His life 
is an aet of adoration. In personal appearance 





and impression, as well as in daily detail, he 
corresponds to the idea of a saint, or an old-time 
anchorite and ascetic—a man whose every 
thought is God—whose every wish is a prayer 
—whose every breath a sigh of praise. 

It is not strange that such a man should ap- 
point Sunday as the day on which to receive 
visitors ; for, although he refrains from work— 
even his work—upon that day, yet he regards it 
as a festival, as a time to be holily glad and ex- 
cited, and therefore as a proper occasion for 
allowing strangers to see the works in which 
he has attempted to indicate his idea of the in- 
expressible. 

The Vatican and the picture-galleries of the 
palaces are closed upon that day. You come 
out of your rooms by the Fountain of the Triton, 
who, in the centre of the place of the Four 
Fountains, blows a trembling. spire of water 
upward through a shell, and saunter to the Café 
Greco for your breakfast. Checo, the taciturn 
waiter, brings you cofice and milk in a tumbler, 
and two small rolls of bread. The café is a dark, 
dingy room, always clouded by tobacco-smoke, 
and frequented by all the artists in Rome. In 
that corner Thorwaldsen sat and smoked, and 
talked of art and the North. There Canova sat, 
and listened and conversed—honored and honor- 
ing, both of them ; men for whose sake the old, 
smoky, dingy room should be suffered to remain. 
Here Cornelius, and Kaulbach, and Couture ; 
the glowing, intense Germans, the ardent and 
eager Frenchmen, meet, and rattle, and puff; and 
the Englishmen un-Englished, with long beards, 
and slouched hats, and velvet coats, sit laugh- 
ing, chatting, and drinking—whistling respecta- 
bility down the wind ; and here, too, the thin, 
sallow, sad-eyed Americans, with no antece- 
dents in art, but a most just and noble respect 
for the great works and the great names of art, 
sit, bewildered and enchanted, in this Rome 
redivivus, seeking if they may understand the 
secret of the old mystery, and carry home the 
seeds of a national art. 

Yet, as you glance around this congress of 
artists, and watch each new-comer to determine 
to what nation he belongs, you feel that one is 
wanting—that the one man known to all who 
surround you, whom all respect, and whom 
they would willingly acknowledge as their mas- 
ter, is not there., If you can summon German 
enough to ask your neighbor, “ Where is Over- 
beck?” he will stare at you a moment, then re- 
move his pipe from his mouth, and answer you 
gravely : 

“‘ Overbeck lives in the Cenci Palace.” 

You have no idea of the situation of that edi- 
fice, but you remember to have read Shelley's 
“ Cenci.” 


Your German friend has disappeared again 
in a cloud of his own raising ; and you address 
yourself to a French neighbor : 

“Can one visit Overbeck’s studio?” 

‘Certainly, sir, to-day. It is open for an 
hour at noon on Sundays.” 

It is already eleven o’clock, and the day is 
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pleasant. You issue from the café, and stroll 
along the Corso. It is crowded with people, 
idly gazing and sauntering. _Men and girls 
stand at the corners of the streets, offering you 
bouquets—a mass of blue violets in which a 
superb camellia is embedded. The Roman wo- 
men go by bare-headed, the hair plaited in mass- 
ive folds, with red ribbons intertwined, and 
large plated hair-pins. They have the air of a 
proud and peculiar race. You see in their faces 
and mien marked resemblance to the picture in 
the Florentine Gallery, called the Fornarina ; 
but which is probably a portrait of Vittoria Co- 
lonna, the daughter of one of the noblest medie- 
val Roman families, and beloved by Michel An- 
gelo. These women have the same form as 
that of the picture, but the expression is hard 
and coarse in their faces. It seems as if they 
too shared the mystery of the city. The form 
remains—but the soul, the beauty, the character, 
has oozed away. They carry babies in their 
arms; and, as one of them, young and beauti- 
ful, stops beneath a shrine at the corner of a 
street, you suddenly pause, almost breathless ; 
for you dream that the Madonna and child have 
stepped from the shrine upon the pavement. 
Cardinals roll along in their glittering red 
carriages, with laced footmen, and coachman. 
Cardinals are not allowed to walk within the 
walls of Rome. Even if they would go only a 
few rods, the carriage must be summoned. A 
very few years since, if you peered into the 
coach-window as it passed, you might have 
seen a shriveled, sad, attenuated man, very 
solitary in his grandeur; it was Cardinal Ac- 
ton, the English Cardinal. Or a little old man, 
much bent over—but with a clear, vigorous 
eye; it was Cardinal Mezzofanti, the miracu- 
lous linguist. Or a large man, with a broad, 
Jesuitical face ; it was Cardinal Lambruschini, 
the Secretary, or bad angel, as he was consid- 
ered, of the last Pope, ignorant old Gregory 
XVI.; and who struggled desperately to be 
elected his successor. Or a ycunger man, 
with, dark hair, and hard, restless, sharp eyes ; 
it was Cardinal Altieri—of a famous Roman 
family, politically ambitious, and ex-nuncio to 
the Austrian Court. Or a bland, sweet-faced, 
noble and generous-looking man of fifty, with a 
winning kindness of mien,-that shone out of the 
carriage-window like sunlight ; it was Cardinal 
Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, the youngest 
of the Cardinals, and now Pope Pius IX. 
These men roll slowly by; and you stop to 
gaze and admire, when the clattering of many 
hoofs arrests your attention. A company of 
cavalry, splendidly uniformed, with flashing 
gold-lace and floating plumes, come dashing 
along the narrow Corso. As they advance, the 
crowd ceases to move. Every man turns to- 
ward the middle of the street. Men, women, 
and children fall upon their knees, on the nar- 
row sidewalks under the great palaces. The 
thunder of a heavy carriage approaches. You, 
too, albeit a Protestant, pause, and remove your 
hat respectfully, in Christian regard for the feel- 





ings of others. . Four horses, splendidly har- 
nessed, drag a red-bodied coach, mounted upon 
high springs. The horses are almost running, 
and are guided by mounted postillions. 

“Tt Papa! Il Papa!” cries the crowd. 

It is the Pope. 

He sits upon the back seat with a white 
skull-cap upon his head, and a white cape about 
his shoulders. Poor, old, snuffy, wrinkled, fat 
man! The two fore-fingers of his right hand 
are raised, and he feebly makes the sign of the 
cross upon one side and upon the other, as he 
is whirled by. He is eighty years old, or more 
—an ascetic monk, taken from the convent, 
near the Coliseum, and installed in all the 
gloomy magnificence of the Vatican. Poor old 
Gregory! Step into the Pantheon—which is a 
Christian Church now, and Raphael is buried 
in it—as you pass, and pray that the sins com- 
mitted by his sanction may not be entered 
against him. 

You are entering narrower, darker, and dirt- 
ier parts of the city. Perpetual gloom rests 
upon these streets. Old Roman ruins are built 
into the walls of new houses ; quaint fountains 
spout silver rills of water in the more open 
spots ; and boys and men are playing mora,* 
while the echo of their voices dies away, al- 
most fiercely, along the high, dark passages. 
There are archways and gates, and beyond 
them the streets are as narrow as those of Ori- 
ental cities. There is a suppressed murmur 
creeping constantly through them. Dogged, 
and sharp, and restless glances rain upon you. 
if you pass that portal. Faces look out from 
windows above. The peddler, crying his hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons in the street, stops, as he 
sees you. There is an excitement of curiosity 
as you pass on. Some spell, different from all 
the rest, evidently rests upon this part of the 
city. Do you not mark that hag, gray, and 
wrinkled, and ugly beyond account ; and, close 
to her, that round little girl, with sumptuous 
black hair, which she is carelessly braiding while 
she watches you, with eyes so deep, and dark, 
and beautiful, that, as you gaze, you do not 
wonder Rowena should have been pricked with 
a half-fear of Ivanhoe’s constancy! Do you 
see that hag and that nymph! Nay, as you 
gaze, fascinated, more closely, do you not see 
a kind of horrible resemblance, a similar char- 
acter of outline and expression, fearfully sug- 
gesting that the one will finally become the 
other! 

Do you not see it now! They are Jews. 
This is the Ghetto. The great gates are closed 
at t. This people is shut in upon itself. 
It is accursed by the Christian Government of 
the city. And formerly, during the Carnival, 
certain Jews were obliged to run races in the 
Corso. Now they furnish prizes for the horses 
that run. 

We pass through the Ghetto, and out of an- 


* A game which consists of two men simultaneously 
throwing forward their hands, and crying out how many 
fingers the other holds up. 
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other of its gates. Before us is a great palace. 
Silence and gloom rest upon it. You could be- 
lieve it a haunted house, or accursed. You can 
believe that it has known terrible tragedies ;— 
you instantly associate it, but vaguely and -re- 
motely, with all the dark traditions of unutter- 
able crime with which Italy and Rome are so 
rife. 

And if, as you gaze, by some happy chance 
a ray of sunlight should fall for a moment across 
the shadow of that palace, or the sound of a 
bird’s song echo and die along its gloom, or a 
bit of blossom wave in the air, and then hang 
quietly, would it not be in all that gloom, as 
is the image of Beajrice Cenci in the terrible 
times and scenes upon which she fell? You 
have seen Guido’s portrait of her in the Bar- 
berini Palace ; you remember that half-glance 
over the shoulder—the wan, tearless, half-dull- 
ed, entreating, defying look, which says, as 
distinctly as the poet has said it for her: 

“ Sweet sleep! were death like to thee, 
Or if thou couldst mortal be, 
I would close these eyes of pain ; 
When to wake? Never again. 
O world! farewell ! 
Listen to the passing bell ; 
It says thou and I must part, 
With a light and a heavy heart.” 

For the great house before us is the Cenci 
Palace. It was the home of Beatrice. It is 
the home of Overbeck. 

In his preface to the tragedy of the Cenci— 
in some respects his greatest work—Shelley 
says of the building before you : 

“The Cenci Palace is of great extent ; and 
though in part modernized, there yet remains 
avast and gloomy pile of feudal architecture in 
the same state as during the dreadful scenes 
which are the subject of this tragedy. The pal- 
ace is situated in an obscure corner of Rome, 
near the quarter of the Jews; and from the up- 
per windows you see the immense ruins of 
Mount Palatine, half-hidden under their pro- 
fuse overgrowth of trees. There is a court in 
one part of the palace (perhaps that in which 
Cenei built the chapel to St. Thomas), support- 
ed by granite columns, and adorned with an- 
tique friezes of fine workmanship, and built up, 
according to the ancient Italian fashion, with 
balcony over balcony. One of the gates of the 
palace, formed of immense stones, and leading 
through a passage dark and lofty, and opening 
into gloomy subterranean chambers, struck me 
particularly.”’ 

And to this home the ardent artist, leaving 
behind him friends and his native land—leay- 
ing behind Germany, and the dawning hope of 
its art, and turning his back upon the future, 
brought the energy of his youth, and the de- 
votion of his manhood, his zeal for art, and his 
religious fervor. Passing down through the 
city, saered to his imagination—through all its 
splendor and all its squalor—by its majestic 
monuments of art, and its showy shrines of 
religion, Overbeck came to the Cenci Palace. 
As the heavy door closed behind him, it seemed 





to shut out the freshness of his own time for- 
ever, and to imprison him in a lurid and melan- 
choly past. There he has lived, contented— 
going back to the earliest ages of Christian Art 
for his models and consolations ; thinking that 
Raphael in his prime departed from the primi- 
tive purity of religious art; and preferring his 
earlier pictures, and those of his masters, to the 
great works which the world admires. The sad 
solemnity of the dark quarter of the city in 
which he lives seems to have fallen upon the 
master and his works. It is a weird place, and 
the man and his pictures are weird also. He 
is three hundred years behind his time. In 
thought, in wish, in aim, in art, in religion, in 
experience, Overbeck is the contemporary of 
Fra Angelico. He is the Rip Van Winkle of 
Art, only happy in the dreams that restore him 
to the times from which he has escaped. 

He is the chief of the Nazarene school of 
painting, or what is otherwise called, the school 
of Purists ; of which the aim is to treat relig- 
ious subjects in the directest and most simple 
manner, following the traditional forms of the 
earliest religious matters, and perpetuating a 
conventional style. Itisa Pre-Raphaelite school, 
in fact ; but it is precisely the opposite of what 
is technically called Pre-Raphaelite. It aims 
to indicate, not to imitate. It represents a 
conventional Nature, and not the reality of 
things. It considers that Art is materialized by 
too close a study of the gross facts of Nature, 
and is therefore exquisite in sentiment, but 
weak and wrong in treatment. Overbeck will 
not even study from the nude. 

Oppressed by a sadness which you can not 
explain, you pass the great gate, and enter the 
palace. Before you is a broad flight of stone 
steps. Up that winding staircase as you go, a 
figure of floating golden hair will glide before 
you, with face scarce seen, but of sorrow and 
beauty unutterable—the face that Guido saw, 
as Beatrice Cenci passed beneath his window to 
execution (for so runs the tradition of that por- 
trait), and painting, made a moment immortal. 
The great hall, like all Italian halls, is entirely 
bare. The plaster drops, half-mouldering, from 
the walla. It is the Palace of Desolation. 

But you open a door, and enter a lofty and 
darkened room. It is silent as a chapel, and 
there is the hushed sound of reverent whisper- 
ing. A few strangers are standing before vari- 
ous pictures hung upon the walls. You see no 
large paintings, and passing into the adjoining 
room, which also forms part of the studio, you 
find none there. The visitors meve quietly 
about the room, as if expecting to see some- 
thing more than the pictures. They look up at 
the lofty, carved ceiling—at the deep embayed 
windows. Their modern silks rustle strangely 
in that haunted old mansion; they stand in 
silence, admiration, and awe. 

Suddenly a little door quietly opens, and 
Frederic Overbeck enters the studio. He isa 
man of sixty; his long straight hair is parted 
in the middle, and is half-carelessly pushed be- 
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hind his ears; but it is mostly covered with a 
loosely falling Raphael cap, from under which a 
few gray hairs escape, and straggle down upon 
his shoulders. His face is long and attenuated, 
like that of a monk with weary vigils ; his gray 
eyes are full of an inexpressible sadness and 
intensity; he has no beard, and his mouth, 
finely sculptured, with thin lips, indicates stern 
will and fanaticism. The whole face wears 
an expression of care, anxiety, and resignation, 
which is very beautiful. It is not strictly 
a handsome face, but-it is full of character, 
and the beauty of the soul. He is dressed in 
a long, loose, black robe, with a broad woolly 
collar, under which his shirt collar is negligently 
bent. He glides, rather than walks, about the 
studio. 

His head is lowered, as if the long habit of 
prayer and the perpetual reverential mood of his 
mind would not allow him to stand erect. His 
hands are clasped and hanging before him, as 
he stands, conversing with some one who has 
been especially introduced, and the head slightly 
leaning to one side, as he contemplates the 
picture of which he is speaking. The guests 
may go, but the artist still lingers, looking at his 
pictures. Pygmalion was not more enamored 
of the voluptuous beauty he had carved, than is 
Overbeck of the ce'estial loveliness he has 
drawn. He stands musing, and a pathetic joy 
shines in his eyes that he, the unworthy, was 
elected to manifest the beauty of holiness, in 
the representation of the person and history of 
Christ. 

But you do not see any paintings. The pic- 
tures are all shaded drawings in charcoal. It 
seems as if the artist did not wish, nor care, to 
trust to the material means of color, to express 
his visions of the celestial story. Only the 
passionless purity of lines would indicate the 
inexpressible. Hence there is observable a 
tremulous, tearful character of adoration in the 
treatment of subjects, pervading all his pictures. 
The figure of Christ is always the centre of the 
sentiment and the action. A spiritual atmos- 
phere breathes from him, as fragrance from a 
lily, and all the other figures regard him with a 
pensive devotion, as if they were upon the verge 
of falling before him in worship. 

The subjects that he prefers to treat are do- 
mestic scenes from the life of Christ, in which 
he can introduce Joseph and Mary. In one, 
the young Jesus in his father’s workshop has 
taken up the saw, and is sawing a piece of wood 
into the shape of the cross, while his father and 
mother sit looking on, with folded hands and a 
yearning sorrow, beyond tears, in their eyes. 
The large painting of the Progress of Religion 
in the Arts, is in the church at Assisi, but is not 
reckoned among his finest, nor most character- 
istic, works. In fact, his genius is so delicate 
and subtle, that it best displays itself in simple 
sketches and the familiar domestic scenes he 
loves, in which the sentiment is at once obvious 
and exquisite. 

His pictures are the delicately outlined visions 





of a dreamer and a mystic, who almost fears to 
trust their aerial charm to palpable expression 
If he speaks, it is in a low musical voice—an 
audible whisper; and moving slowly from pic- 
ture to picture, with the group of guests and 
friends, he passes noiselessly at length through 
the little door—noiselessly like an old Florentine 
painter and pietist receding into his time. You 
have lost sight of one of the most remarkable 
of living men. You have not profaned the 
Sabbath. Overbeck is the last great painter of 
the genuine Roman Catholic inspiration that 
the world will ever see. 

As you return to the modern quarter of Rome, 
and leave the melancholy palace and its terrible 
associations, so strangely blended with the saintly 
figure of the artist, you do not leave its influence 
behind. It is a haunted day. The sun is sad- 
der than it ever was before in Rome. The apa- 
thy, the death, the silence of the grim eld city, 
palpably oppress you. Your heart aches to 
think of that life of ascetic devotion and anchor- 
ite seclusion, led in that haunted house by the 
dreary Ghetto. It seems as if Nature sought to 
balance incredible sin by immaculate purity ; as 
if the house which Cenci had defiled could only be 
cleansed, in human imaginations, by Overbeck 

Pursued by a crowd of conflicting and melan- 
choly thoughts, you will ponder the amazing 
contrast between the dreamy ecstasy of the 
man’s life, and the tremendous reality of that 
of the girl of two hundred and fifty years ago 
Be satisfied. That dark house, and the scenes, 
the struggles, the despairs it witnessed, have 
had their chronicler and poet. The modern in- 
mate, by the saintliness of his life and the 
beauty of his works, has engraved his name 
upon history, and a great genius has rescued 
from doubt and contumely, that fair and fated 
daughter of the house, whose woes are sadder 
and a thousand times more terrible than the 
sorrows of the more famous heroines of mis- 
fortune. 

As you walk out beyond the gates of the city 
to watch the sunset across the desolate Cam- 
pagna, and before you return to the Lepre, 
where you will meet all your gay companions 
at dinner, renew your vow of loyalty to noble 
men and noble women, and hear the words to 
whose melancholy music the poet has set the 
farewell of Beatrice Cenci; for it will suit the 
sadness in which this visit to Overbeck’s studie 
has left you. 

“ Farewell, my tender brother. Think 
Of our sad tale with gentleness, as now : 
And let mild, pitying thoughts lighten for thee 
Thy sorrow’s load. Err not in harsh despair, 

But tears and patience. One thing more, my child ; 

For thine own sake be constant to the love 

Thou bearest us; and to the faith that I, 

Though wrapt in a strange cloud of crime and shame, 

Lived ever holy and unstained. And though 

Ti tongues shall wound me, and our common name 

Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 

For men to point at as they pass, do thou 

Forbear, and never think a thought unkind 

Of those who perhaps love thee in their graves, 

So mayest thon die as I do; fear and pain 

Being subdued. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!” 
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BRACKLEY HOUSE. 

“ CYTR, I never saw as beautiful a woman, be- 

fore nor since. She was radiant. I am 

an old man. I have lived longer in my seventy 

years than most men would live in twice that 

time. But I never saw another as beautiful 
woman.” 

The stage-coach was passing through a fine sec- 


tion of Western New York. [I had been riding | 


all day with the driver on the outside, but as the 
sun went westward I had come down, and en- 
tered the half-filled coach just in time to catch 
the sentence, The speaker was a venerable 
man, manifestly a clergyman, of genial feeling, 
and winning manners. He had been the life of 
the party in the coach all day, and we had got- 
ten to loving the man for the universal love that 
he exhibited toward his fellow-men, as well as 
for the almost youthful freshness and elasticity 
of his thoughts. The enthusiasm of his voice 
and remark attracted my attention; and as I 
took my seat I turned to him with a smile, and 
spoke : 

“The most beautiful woman you have ever 
seen, sir, must have been worth seeing, for you 
have lived long, and I am sure, have had an eye 
to the beautiful as long as you have lived.” 

“She was radiant, I said. When I was a 
younger man I would have used another word, 
and called her divine. Her face comes across 
my memory, at times, as the face of an angel 
might have returned to Adam when he had been 
away from Eden for a thousand years. Those 
days were the Eden of my life ; and I have often 
felt as if I were wandering away from it farther 
and farther every year that I live; and the com- 
panions of its walks and groves have long ago 
left me to stray alone, np and down the rough 
paths of a comfortless world. This was my 
parish forty years ago. Yonder was my home. 
That grove was my favorite walk. This whole 
valley, my field of happy labor. I wish I could 
pause here now for a day, or a week, or a year. 
But, alas! for me to stay here now would not 
be to re-enter my Paradise. But always, in all 
seasons, and now as always, I thank God that 
the flaming sword which guards the gate of 
Eden is not so terrible, after all, and some day 
I may approach it boldly, and pass it safely, and 
be with them all again.” 

The old man fell back in his seat. The last 
rays of the sun fell on his white locks, and they 
sleamed with surprising lustre ; and I saw a 
tear—whether of grief or joy, I could not tell 
—shining, as no diamond ever shone, on his 
pale and withered cheek; and it fell, and was 
lost here ; but I doubt not, gathered with other 
treasures elsewhere. After a moment’s silence, 
I ventured to ask the subject of the conversa- 
tion which my return had interrupted. 

“We were speaking of the former occupants 
of Brackley House, the old place in the pine 
grove yonder; and the lady I mentioned was 
Edith, the daughter of Major Brackley.” 

“Tt is a fine-looking place. Was it as pic- 
turesque in those days as now '” 

Vou. VIII.—No. 43.—G 





“Fully. Perhaps more so. For her taste 
was exquisite.” 

* Pardon me, sir; but from your manner, I 
am convinced there is a story in your mind now 
that would interest us; and if you have no ob- 
jection, I trust we shall have it.” 

“You have found me talkative, and you think 
I will need only the hint, to talk on. That is 
the idea, is it? Well, so be it. I like to tell 
| the stories of those days over and over again, 
| and if you will bear with my prosing occasion- 
ally, you shall have my old story. 

“Edith Brackley was twenty then, and, as I 
have said, exceedingly beautiful. She was not 
tall, but she was graceful and of commanding 
appearance, inheriting from her father much of 
the pride of his ancient family. Her brother 
Robert was a different person. Harsh, cold, 
and even morose in disposition, he did not seem 
to love any human being, not even his father or 
Edith. And not loving any one he hated one 
person with an intense hatred. This was his 
cousin Philip Brackley, the son of his father’s 
older brother, and the real representative of the 
family line. Brought up by Major Brackley, 
after his own father’s death, Philip was es- 
teemed by his uncle and Edith as one of their 
own family, and had never been thought of as a 
nephew or cousin. But Robert, of a jealous 
disposition, had from boyhood quarreled with 
Philip, and grew up with the idea in his brain 
that his cousin would eventually displace him 
in the county as the successor to his father’s 
position and influence. This idea was material- 
ly strengthened by the growing contrast in the 
treatment which Major Brackley gave to the 
two boys. Robert was constantly in trouble, 
and his father’s reproofs were never received 
kindly. Philip, on the other hand, was gentle, 
affectionate; and obedient, although a boy of 
fiery spirit and indomitable courage. He was 
noble-looking, graceful, quick, and strong—fore- 
most in all boyish games, and the winner of all 
struggles. To be first seemed his right—which, 
at length, no one thought of disputing ; and the 
best of this was, that every one seemed to enjoy 
his superiority, except Robert, whose sullen 
hatred grew more and more violent. Withal, 
there was a story that Philip’s mother had 
been loved by Major Brackley, but had pre- 
ferred his brother, and the Major loved her son 
for her sake, and for her soft eyes that looked 
out from under his eyelids—but of that I know 
nothing. The boys were educated together, 
and were sent to college at the same time. 
Afterward, they chose the same profession ; 
and before the date of which I now speak, they 
had been admitted to the bar, and had opened 
separate offices. For Robert rejected his fa 
ther’s proposition to unite his fortunes in the 
profession with those of Philip. I think you 
understand the character of the family. Edith 
loved her brother, and strove to win his love. 
But it was wasted affection. 

“But Edith loved Philip. There is a depth 
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small soul. Her emotions were all lofty and 
noble. It was no weak, childish affection—no 
doubting, exacting, jealous love. It was an 
ocean of purity and deep, strong faith. ._Know- 
ing the worth of the object of her love, and 
trusting his love as fully as she loved, she made 
him all her world, and she sometimes said, she 
made him half her heaven. 

“Well, she was right in that. I am not one 
of those who believe that all our love ends with 
our clay; that all this holy faith, this fond 
growth of affection, this clinging hope, is to 
end with the few days of this pilgrimage. If 
God made human hearts, and, above all, wo- 
man hearts, for the mere purpose of planting in 
them emotions to take deep root, and be torn 
out, leaving them lacerated, bleeding, and dy- 
ing to all eternity, then I believe that love is 
of the earth, earthy. But immortality is— I 
beg your pardon, gentlemen. _ I am wandering. 
But I have said that those years were the Eden 
of my life; and that love of Philip and Edith 
Brackley seems to me now, after the lapse of 
forty years, like the song of angels—a ravishing 
song—too exquisite in its melody for mortal 
ears—a song that I heard in that calm home 
of my young and peaceful labors—a song that 
floated above me, and all around me, and blest 
and gladdened me, and then passed away till it 
was only heard in that other and holier Eden, 
where their songs are too pure for mortal ears 
tohear. I trust to hear that melody again, some 
day. Perhaps soon: who knows how soon?” 

The old gentleman paused awhile, and the 
coach rolled on. There was something in his 
tone of voice and manner that led me to think 
it possible that he, too, had loved the Edith of 
his old memories ; and, after a moment’s si- 
lence, I said, interrogatively : 

“You were married then, I take it, sir?” 

He looked at me, and I saw a smile around 
the corners of his lips that showed me he had 
detected my meaning. 

“ T have never been married. Philip Brack- 
ley was my friend, and made me the confidant 
of his love. Indeed we were in college toge- 
ther. But to resume my story: 

“Major Brackley died, as all men must. It 
was hard for him, harder than for some others. 
It is not every one that dies out of such a home 
as that, or such a valley as this. He had many 
unfinished plans. He was leaving a pleasant 
home, a world in which he was doing great 
good, and a family that clung to him with ear- 
nest affection. But aside from all this, it was 
hard to die and leave the future so dark and 
doubtful—not for himself, I did not mean that— 
for he was one of my most exemplary parish- 
ioners, and he had hope for that other country 
which was sure and strong. He looked into 
the gloom which he was entering with firm eye, 
and saw what few dying men see—would 
that more might see it !—the other shore of the 
dark river, and shining faces waiting for him. 
His wife and mother, and, mayhap, Philip’s 
father and mother, were there. 





** But he doubted for the future of his uwn 
son and daughter, and Philip. He distrusted 
Robert, an trembled for Edith. But doubt and 
fear vanished in that hour when all earthly anx- 
ieties end, when he lifted his hands to heaven, 
and went there, leaving his body in Edith’s 
arms. 

*“* For three months after that, all was quiet 
in the mansion-house. Robert was absent much 
of the time, and Philip and Edith were to be 
married ; Major Brackley had expressed such 
a desire in his will, and the <.: angements had 
been made accordingly. 

“Tt was a pleasant sight, though sad, during 
those three months, to see Philip and Edith 
daily riding side-by-side down the long avenue 
and up the mountain-road, or across the valley. 
Both were habited in deep black, and both seem- 
ed to feel heavily the weight of their sorrow. 
They were constantly together, and a nobler 
couple never were seen here. They were the 
admiration and pride of the whole county. 

“Three times during these months Philip 
and Robert had been in collision—and Robert 
had given evidence that his affection was not 
increased. Edith had succeeded in keeping the 
family arrangements unchanged, but every one 
prophesied a breach before many days. Rob- 
ert’s associations were growing worse daily, and 
many had heard him utter threats of revenge 
on Philip for imaginary wrongs. 

“The day preceding that appointed for the 
marriage arrived. By an unfortunate coinci- 
dence, on that day the cousins were in court 
on opposite sides of the same case—and that 
one which had excited considerable interest in 
the county. 

‘“*T have never understood, nor indeed inquir- 
ed into the circumstances that led to the collis- 
ion which occurred in the crowded room after 
the adjournment of the court. Those who saw 
it said that Robert was a madman in appear- 
ance. He raved, cursing his cousin, and final- 
ly swearing by the most terrible oaths, that 
Philip should never be more than cousin to 
him; and he struck him with his clenched 
hand, in the presence of the crowd. 

‘Philip was originally of fiery temper, but it 
was disciplined to perfection. He raised his 
arm to return the blow ; and then saying, ‘I 
can not strike the brother of Edith Brackley,’ 
left the court-room, mounted his horse, and 
rode swiftly across the country to Brackley 
House, where Edith was expecting him. He 
briefly related the occurrence to her, and ex- 
pressed his belief that unless they should be 
married that evening Robert would find means 
to delay, or entirely prevent their union. With- 
out hesitation, Edith assented to his plan, and 
a messenger was sent for me. It was but send- 
ing for me a few hours sooner, for there was 
to be no wedding ; death had been in the mar 
sion-house so recently, that noise and gayety 
might net now displace his inflyence. 

“When I left home a dark cloud was rising 
in the West, which had overspread the entire 
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heavens before I reached the house. I found 
Edith anxious, but calm, surrounded by a small 
group of her intimate friends, who had been 
sum d to the c y. I can see her now 
asthen. Forty years, in dimming my eyes, have 
not dimmed my memory of these things; and | 
can recall the speaking eye, the throbbing tem- 
ple, the swelling throat, the firm and even state- 
ly mien, the steady, untrembling hand which 
lay in Philip’s, as I pronounced them man and 
wife, and forbade aught human to sever what 
God thus joined. 

“ As I uttered the words, a peal of thunder 
shook the foundations of the house, and went 
rolling away down the mountain-passes. For 
the next two hours the rain fell in floods. Such 
a storm was never known in the country. The 
mountain-streams became torrents, and the creek 
swelled to a broad strong river. The wind was 
a hurricane, and the old trees over the house 
wailed and moaned, and tossed their arms, as 
if they felt that the old family was to fail out 
of the county that night ; and at length a giant 
pine, that stood near the east corner of the 
mansion, under which the children of three 
generations had played the summers through, 
went down with a rending crash that foretold 
the fall of the old house, and the extinction of 
the old line. 

“ At this moment Jacob, the chief of the family 
servants, rushed in, exclaiming, ‘Oh! Mr 
Philip! Mr. Robert! Mr. Robert !’ 

“What of him, Jacob?’ 

“*He was fording the creek, sir, at the little 
ford, and his horse was carried away, and he 
was hurt, and couldn’t swim, and he is—’ 

“*Drowned !’ said Edith, calm but pale as 
the white moonshine that was now streaming 
in at the west windows. 

“*No, ma’am, not drowned. But he is badly 
hurt, and he is on the island, and the river is 
up, and—’ 

“* Jacob, my horse—quick !’ 

“* And mine, Jacob.’ 

“*No, Edith.’ 

“* Ves, Philip.’ 

“The horses were at the door on the instant, 
and they two were off, side by side, on this 
strange bridal journey. I followed slowly. The 
wind was still terrible, though the ‘clouds were 
gone. When I reached the river bank the scene 
was wild and fearful. Masses of logs; and tim- 
ber, and trees were flying down,with awful ve- 
locity. , deug. 

“Robert stood on the island making signs that 
his left arm was hurt, and that the river was 
rapidly rising over his foothold; and as we 
looked his footing gave way, and he fell, but 
regained his position, which he now maintained 
with great difficulty. A stout man might have 
saved himself, but for a wounded man to try 
the water was inevitable death. Philip and 
Edith were consulting as I approached, and 
separated at the moment. There was no public 
display of emotion. No one of the crowd pre- 





Edith held his hand for an instant, and looked 
with unutterable love into his face, and then 
turned to me, while Philip advanced to the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

“ A loud murmur was heard as his purpose be- 
came apparent, and many strove to dissuade 
him from the attempt to save his cousin. Had 
he wavered at all, his purpose would have been 
made more firm by the intimation which I 
overheard that Robert would have let him 
drown. ‘Then he is unfit to die himself,’ said 
he. 

“It was a bold plunge, and he took it delibem 
ately. Going up the river to take the current, 
and pushing bravely out, he was swept into the 
eddy. ofthe island, and gained a foothold by 
Robert's side. What passed between those two 
is known in heaven, and will be revealed at the 
great day, but not before. We could see them 
preparing to leave the land, and Philip fastened 
his cravat to a plank, and arranged it so that 
Robert's left arm could pass through it while 
he swam with his right, or if his strength failed, 
he could rest with that across his consin’s 
shoulders. At length, they entered the water, 
and struck out for the shore. We went down 
stream-to meet them. They advanced rapidly, 
the whirl of the current aiding them. They 
neared us. We kept along side by side with 
them. We could see, nay, hear, Philip encour- 
aging Robert from time to time. They were 
witnin a rod, almost within reach of our arms, 
when suddenly Robert cried out, and his strength 
seemed to fail him. At the same instant he 
threw his arm across Philip’s neck, and we 
heard a smothered, choking cry, ‘ Not so tight 
—for heaven's sake, not so tight, Robert,’ and 
then there was a plunge, and a shriek. and we 
heard him say, ‘ Robert—Edith,’ and the two 
went down together. Robert rose alone, near 
enough to the shore to grasp a bush, and drag- 
ged himself out on the land unaided. No one 
helped him. All were surrounding Edith, who 
lay on the ground, pale, cold, and senseless. 
She never knew any one after that. Returning 
sensation brought no reason with it. She never 
spoke again until two years had passed, when, 
one day, after she had been sitting as usual at 
the west window, looking toward the sunset, 
silent and motionless, without expression or 
emotion in her still gloriously beautiful face, it 
suddenly grew bright with the lustre of un- 
earthly presences, and shone for an instant as 
if it caught the radiance of an archangel’s pass- 
ing wing, or the smile of God himself; and 
rising from her seat, and stretching up her gaze, 
up, up, toward the blue sky and the home of 
the star-eyed, she seemed to pierce the vail with 
those glad eyes of hers, and she said again, 
‘My Philip,’ and she sprang into his out- 
stretched arms ! 

* Oh, when I reach at length that mountain- 
top toward which for threescore years and ten 
I have been toiling, that spot where the steep 
pathway joins the blue, I think it will be happy 





sent knew that they two were man and wife. 


—so happy—to meet the footsteps of those an- 
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gels, coming to welcome the old man to his 
new youth !” 

I should have left the good clergyman to his 
silence. There was a gentleness and delicacy 
in his manner of describing the death of Philip 
Brackley which was manifestly designed to leave 
much to the imagination. But a young man on 
the forward seat demanded abruptly, what be- 
eame of Robert Brackley. 

* Detested, feared, and abhorred, by the en- 
tire community, he wasted his property, and, 
on the death of Edith, he left the county. He 
was never heard of again, and the old family 
was gone from among us forever.” 

Five years after this stage-coach incident, my 
friend W and myself were on our usual au- 
tumn hunting expedition in the forests of . 
It was a cold, clear October evening. Weary 
and jaded with a long and unsuccessful tramp 
of two days, we were returning to our cabin, as 


the shadows of the western hills were going up | 


the eastern mountain side and up into the sky, 


forest on the bank of the river, we paused to 


look up at the giant hemlock which stood out | 
grandly above all the forest on the ridge of the | 


hills, solemnly pointing, as it had pointed every 
night for hundreds of years, into the deep blue 
heavens. It was a glorious spot. The broad 
river, rushing along with majestic flow before 
as, was deep and steadfast, the hills stood up 
in the light and praised their builder, and anon 


the stars came and blessed the valley with ra- 
diant purity. 

As we turned toward the cabin under an old 
dak, Smith, our host, met us with a message 
which had been left on the afternoon previous. 
Thompson, our nearest neighbor, a woodman 
living five miles down the river, was sick, and 


had sent for us. The messenger did not state 
what was his disease, but we knew he must be 
very ill, for no one sent for his neighbors in 
that country unless the day were going hard 
with him. 

Accordingly we took the small canoe, and 
pushing out into the river, lent all our strength 
to the paddies, and shot swiftly down stream. 

The old man who had sent for us was a wood- 
man of no inconsiderable reputation. He had 
occupied the same cabin for more years than 
Smith could remember. We had met him often in 
former seasons, but his manner had always been 
repelling ; and though he had sometimes hinted 
at other and better days, I had paid no attention 
‘o his hints, for this was a thing 
foresters. 

His cabin was in a lonesome spot, under the 
side of an abrupt hill, shaded by a dense mass 
of old forest. A stream of water flowed through 
the hollow with unceasing noise, but the wind 
never reached the cabin, though it roared loudly 
in the trees overhead. 

We approached the door and entered without 
knocking. All was dark and gloomy and silent 
in the cabin; no sound or movement indicated 
ithe presence of any living being, and the con- 











viction was immediate that we were too late, 
and that the old man had done his work, and 
been carried out by his comrades. 

But a husky whisper, coming from the corner 
where the pile of skins lay which formed his 
bed, attracted my attention, and I turned to- 
ward it: 

“Who is it?” was the whisper. 

** Smith, W. , and P. 1. 

He seemed delighted, and in a few moments 
Smith had struck a light, and kindled a fire on 
the hearth, and a ruddy blaze lit up the cabin. 
It appeared that the old man had been suffering 
for some months with a heavy cold and cough, 
and the end was close at hand. He had been 
attended by a neighbor, who was now away on 
his own affairs, leaving the woodman to meet the, 
grim enemy alone in his hut. He was too feeble 
to leave his bed, and the fire had gone out. In 
his silent and feeble loncsomeness the night had 
come on. How many such lonesome nights had 


| come down on him in that cabin! As the twilight 
chasing the departing light. Coming out of the | 


deepened, he said, he had tried to sleep, but he 
could not. He believed he should never sleep 
again, though he was weary—so weary! He 
laid his arm outside the covering, and | shrank 
from it, it was so shockingly thin and wasted. 
He smiled at that, and covered it over, and then 
said he wished to see me especially. 

* For what?” 

“T want to make my will.” 

I smiled—even laughed. He was serious, 
however ; and I grew as serious as he. [ had 
no idea then of practicing my profession, though 
I was known among the hunters on the river as 
“The Counselor.” 

“ T should not have sent for you were I strong 
enough to write myself, but Iam too weak. 
Get ready soon, or | shall fail entirely. Have 
you not brought ink and paper? Then Jack, as 
usual, neglected half his message, and | shail 
die without it, after all.’’ 

There was something so mournful in the old 
man’s voice that I felt for him, and hastily pro- 
ducing a half-dozen letters from my pocket, I 
tore off the blank half sheet of one, indorsed 
with my direction and the post-mark. 

**It will do,” said the old man; “ it will not 
be long.” 

‘“*T should think not,” said I, glancing around 
at the wolf and bear skins, and other trophies 
of the chase, which seemed to be his only pro- 
perty. He caught my glance, and laughed a 
husky laugh, which pained me, as I proceeded 
to make a pen from an eagle’s quill that I took 
from a wing nailed over the door, and then 
mixed some soot with molasses and water for 
ink, and so made ready for this curious pro- 
fessional work. 

“] want first a promise from you. I am to 
sign the will. You all shall witness it. But 
you must not read my name till I am gone away 
from this.”’ 

We promised, and he proceeded to dictate 
while I wrote sundry bequests to benevolent 
objects, made, as the old man said, by way of 
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disposing of the last relics of the property of an 
unworthy sinner, who had now nothing left to 
live or die by but the mercy of God. 

“ Are you a lawyer!” said I, as I finished 

the writing. 

“T was once,”’ said he briefly. 

The will was signed, and he turned down the 
corner on which he wrote his name, so that it 
was not visible to us as we signed our own to 
the attesting clause. I then folded it and handed 
it to him, and he placed it under his pillow. 

All this passed slowly, for he was very feeble, 
and at times I feared. lest he vould not live to 
finish it. His breath was short and labored, in- 
terrupted by frequent coughing. Having taken 
his directions as to the disposition of the will 
after his death, we sat down to await the result 
of the struggle now going on between life and 
death. Toward morning the lamp of life flick- 
ered, and he grew delirious for a few moments 
atatime. There was something familiar to me 
in the subject of his ravings, but I could not 
recall the reason for it. As daylight came he 
grew exceedingly restless, and moaned often. 
His giant limbs were tossed about as if by the 
will of some fierce raging spirit that had taken 
possession of him. Now he lay quiet, staring 
fixedly with his black piercing eyes at the roof 
of the cabin, and now he waved his arms wildly, 
and seemed to be keeping off some unseen but 
terrible visitors and tormentors; and at length, 
as the sun streamed in at the little window by 
the door, and fell on the opposite side of the 
cabin, he caught sight of the bright rays, and 
lifting himself up on the pile of skins, he sup- 
ported his thin gaunt form on one hand, and 
turned half over toward the door, and burst into 
a harsh discordant shout of laughter, that sud- 

.denly seemed to choke him, and he fell on his 
side dead. 

So all was over. A long life was ended, 
whereof doubtless might have been written a 
hundred, nay a thousand startling histories. It 
would take volumes to recount the experiences 
of any one heart ; and of that heart, now still, 
I could not doubt there were stirring tales for- 
ever lost. What stories of boyhood, what trials 
of manhood he had known; what affections he 
had lost, and what he had crushed under his 
feet ; what arms had enfolded him in their soft 
embrace, what lips he had pressed in dewy 
girlhood, what contests he had known, what 
conquests, what defeats—all these things I 
longed to read in the lines of that motionless 
countenance. But the lines of a human face, 
unlike any other volume, are legible only when 
in motion, searcely ever when at rest. This only 
we knew, that he was old, and weary, and 
wasted ; this only we trusted, that he had found 
repose, 

It was a place where one might find it, if any 
where under the sod. There was music forever 
sounding in the trees above him, like the voices 
of unseen but faithful attendants. There was 
stillness in the long day, when the sun fell on 
the mound through the openings among the 








great trees ; and there was solemn and profound 
silence there in the night. 

We buried him the day that he died, to 
ward the evening, close by the side of his cabin, 
under the same great trees. And when Smith 
had thrown in the earth, and W had re 
cited certain sublime passages of Holy Writ, 
and the grave was closed till the day of awaken- 
ing, I went into the cabin and brought out the 
dead woodman’s will, and opening it in the last 
rays of the October sun, I read the signature, 
It was Rospert Brackey. 

And that night, as we pushed our canoe up 
the rapids, toiling slowly away from the grave 
of the dead old man, I looked back at the lone- 
some cabin, and the gloomy shadow of the dark 
old trees, and wondered whether God would 
permit Edith Brackley and her husband to visit 
the forest resting-place of their sinful brother. 








ONE DAY. 

F I were called upon to name the individual 

of the human species that unites in his or 
her person the greatest powers of endurance 
with the utmost impatience, the most unflag- 
ing activity to a body always just ready to drop 
from fatigue—a mind skeptical from its shallow- 
ness, yet ready to engulf entire kingdoms in its 
capacious swallow, and to bolt miracles and 
relics by scores—in short, that individual who 
combines in him or herself the most opposite 
qualities, whether of body or mind, I should 
unhesitatingly pronounce that individual to be 
the modern “‘sight-seer.” Reader mine, has 
it ever fallen to thy lot to travel with one! If 
so, now that thy fatigues have become reminis- 
cences, it may please thee to renew, on paper, 
thy self-inflicted sufferings of yore—when im- 
patient of home, thou rashly became a tourist. 
If not, read, ponder, and inwardly digest a day’s 
experience of mine, lest thou, too, in the folly 
of thy heart, shalt say, 

“ John, pack my trunk—to-morrow I’m off 
for Italy.” 

“ Sight-seeing,” from its original purpose of 
information, has been perverted by these travel 
ing pests into a frigid duty. Nothing must be 
allowed to escape their observation that has at- 
tained the dignity of being a “sight.” They 
neither study, examine, nor look. ‘‘ They have 
been there.” That short sentence embraces 
with them equally the entire Rise and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, the Chinese Wall, Mohany 
med’s Tomb, or the hair of the Virgin. It has 
been the fashion heretofore for lions to swallow 
travelers ; but now travelers swallow lions by 
scores, in one day. Then so far is digestion 
from being impaired by this enormous meal, that 
it but serves as a whet to the appetite forthe 
succeeding. There is but one soft spot in their 
conscience. Hint to them that there is some 
thing that they have missed—be it but the ass’s 
jaw-bone with which Samson slew the Philis- 
tines, an antediluvian salt-cellar, or an Etrus 





can tomb—and their remorse is fearful to be 
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hold. True, some will stoutly deny the possi- | 
bility of there existing any thing that they have | 
not seen ; others will offset their loss by more | 
marvelous sights in the neighborhood, and en- | 
deavor to overwhelm your discovery by the mag- 
nitude of their own; but it is easy to perceive 
in both that the wound rankles, and can only be | 
cured by seeing for themselves also. The only 
object that such persons can possibly have in 
view must be a “catalogue,” and the malicious 
pleasure of saying to the unsophisticated tour- 
ist who travels really “to see’’-—but to see and 
study only those objects which both gratify 
and instruct, believing that to see evety thing 
is really to see nothing—**O! you surprise me ; 
how could you miss it? I assure you it was 
worth all the rest.” For my part, I should like 
to see every thing ; but then I should desire to 
have both life and memory augmented to ten- 
fold their present capacity. 

The gender of these “ sight-seers” is both 
male and female. What is the most singular, 
neither age, infirmity, nor other evils to which 
human flesh is heir, have the slightest effect in 
modifying this passion. Even delicacy is often 
discarded as inconvenient. As for health, that 
poor orphan must take charge of itself. ‘“‘ To 
see,’ is the entire creed—to know, remember, 
or understand, are indifferent points. 

The necessities of this class have created a 
dozen other classes—parasites of the worst and 
most annoying character—who effectually con- 
trive to destroy all the comfort and pleasure 
the modest seeker of knowledge, or lover of as- 
sociation, otherwise might have. I speak of the 
race generally, and class them as guides, cicero- 
ni, coachmen, donkey-drivers, venders of prints 
and antiquities, couriers, inn-keepers, show- 
men, valets, door-keepers, and beggars of every 
quality. All these are purse-leeches, united in 
a common league to defraud and extort. But 
the depletion of coin is the least of their evils. 
Better, by far, is it to fall among the savages 
of the American deserts, or to be surrounded 
with wild animals, than to be in the midst of 
these human wolves. The more they are fed, 
the worse they snarl and bite. Unsusceptible 
of gratitude, they are proof against generosity. | 
Like cormorants, every thing is food for their 
maws ; and with the baseness peculiar only to 
human nature, they fawn upon those they fear, 
and mock at those they gull. 

I shall select one only out of the many similar 
days’ experiences, that, thanks to the system 
introduced by ‘ sight-seers,” have now become 
the common lot of travelers on classic soil. By 
the time my readers have followed me through 
that day's labor, they will have come to the con- 
clusion that all play and no work is not the 
fate of tourists who have been so unfortunate 
as to link their fortunes to those of a universal 
sight-seer. 

One of these terrible beings, of the female 
sex—the mania with them is even worse than 
with the male—had taken us in charge for the 
day. In addition to her all-seeing and omni- 





scious qualities, she was tormented with an in- 
satiable desire for system, and an incurable pro- 
pensity to lecture ; so that we were called upon 
to look and listen, at the same moment, after 


| the most orthodox manner possible, of the moss 


skillful of all the mighty lion-hunters, that year- 
ly do the “grand tour.”” “Us” made a party 


| as unfavorable as can well be conceived, for the 
| appreciation of the talents of our anomalous 


Nimrod. It consisted of a young lady, who 
much preferred youthful beaus to old ruins; a 
fashionable matron, who would like to see what 


| fashionable people went to see—but in as lady- 


like a manner as possible, and who much pre 
ferred the use of her own tongue to that of an- 
other ; a young gentleman, to whom every thing 
but cards, and suppers, and talking, were un- 
mitigated bores ; and your humble servant, who 
went because it would have been so stupid to 
have staid behind. The locality was Naples; 
the hour of starting, as soon as the coffee was 
swallowed ; and the conveyance, a comfortable 
carriage, with three horses, covered with innu- 
merable bells, that jingled merrily as we rapidly 
sped over the level pavements. 

Our first station was Virgil’s Tomb, at the 
entrance of the Grotto of Posilipo. It is ina 
garden, midway up the hill which commands 
so magnificent a view of the Bay of Naples. 
This was, at all events, worth seeing—so was 
the tomb, for those whose faith has not been 
destroyed by antiquarians. It is a nondescript 
stone building, of a cylindrical shape, surmount- 
ed by a dome, with nothing to remind one of 
the poet except a modern inscription. We had 
four volunteers to show us the gate of the gar- 
den, directly before our eyes ; another insisted 
upon being our guide, on a path which as plain- 
ly led to the tomb as Broadway does to Union’ 
Square ; then an owner of the lot joined in the 
procession; lastly, not to mention the usual 
assault of beggars, appeared the guardian of 


| the tomb, with his key, to show us how empty 


and dark it is within; each of whom clamored 
for buksheesh with an eagerness worthy of Be- 
douins. 

I know nothing within the range of sights 
that more belies its name and puts to flight 
every poetic and romantic association, than the 
so-called Grotto of Posilipo. This grotto is a 
tunnel, half a mile long, twenty-two feet broad, 
and some eighty feet high, cut through the hill 
to form a subterranean road, by which the dis- 
tance to Pozzuoli is materially shortened. It is 
an ancient affair, an antiquity in the days of 
Seneca, who thought it worth mentioning. But 
in comparison with modern railroad-tunnels 
this ancient bore is the work of pygmies, par- 
ticularly as the rock is as easily cut as ice. 
There is a petty chapel at the entrance, exca- 
vated out of the hill-side, the station of a dirty, 
savage-looking hermit, who waylays every car- 
riage with his frightful gestures end screams 
foralms. The grotto is the main-road to Baix, 
now, as formerly, a crowded thoroughfare for 
carriages, foot-passengers, and droves of ani- 
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mals. Every one who ventures through under- 
goes a fearful purgatory of unwholesome air, 
lamp-smoke, dust, and countless other annoy- 
ances, before emerging to daylight and a filthy 
suburb of Naples. The road is good, however, 
and soon takes one into the midst of vineyards 
and other vegetation. 

Before reaching the Lake d’Agnano it be- 
comes circuitous and sandy, being a by-road. 
This lake, like all others in the vicinity, is an 
ald crater, which nature, with a love of change 
quite worthy of a woman, has emptied of fire 
only to fill it with water. But there is fire near 
by, and plenty of it, too, judging from the steam 
cracks in the earth, and the sulphurous fumes 
which impregnate the atmosphere. Before reach- 
ing the lake we were snatched up by a guide, 
who, pointing to the lake, gravely informed us 
that it was a lake—next, that the bath-house was 
a bath-house—consigning us at the door to an- 
other, who ushered us into various rudely-built 
chambers, from the sides and floors of which 
sulphurous vapors ascended with all the force 
of a young Tartarus. These baths have been 
in use for thousands of years for the destruction 
of rheumatism. They have an alternate action 
with Vesuvius, growing hotter and more copi- 
ous in their discharges as Vesuvius becomes 
quiet. In their rear are the remains of one of 
the numerous villas belonging to Lucullus. 

Ata short distance to the right is the “ Grot- 
ta del Cane,” where unhappy dogs are doomed 
to daily-renewed deaths for the philosophic grat- 
ification of pitiless visitors. This grotto is mere- 
lya small cavity in the hill, scarcely large enough 
for a man to enter, and closed by a wooden door, 
to which, of course, was attached its keeper. 
A pretty little dog, of a mongrel-spaniel look, 
had followed us, without much reluctance, to 
this cave, though seemingly aware of the fate in 
store for it. The master of ceremonies assert- 
ed, as was natural, that the experiment was 
harmless to the dog. But if a human being 
can not breathe with impunity carbonic acid 
gas until it causes convulsions, neither can a 
dog. The experiment is a cruel one, and we 
were hard-hearted enough to consent to it. The 
keeper held the dog by his legs, with his face 
toward the ground, from which issued the me- 
phitic gasses. He turned his eyes piteously to- 
ward us, and yet seemed to take a morbid pleas- 
ure in the fatal draught. In less than a minute 
his limbs were convulsed ; in another minute 
life would have been extinct, but the keeper 
withdrew him, and laid him upon the grass in 
the fresh air. The recovery from this semi- 
death must be more painful than its previous 
endurance, for the poor animal gasped, and was 
evidently in torture. A few minutes brought 
him entirely to—languid, but not without some 
animation—for he made an attempt to frisk 
about. A moment after, he came to me, and 
licked my hand. 

I inwardly vowed that no dog should again 
be immolated for my sake. A lighted torch, 
held close to the ground, was immediately ex- 





tinguished. It was an hopeless effort to attempt 
to discharge a pistol within its influence. I 
breathed it for a second, and became so dizzy 
and faint, with such a painful sensation at the 
stomach, that I was but too glad to withdraw, 
without further experience of what the poor 
brute must have suffered. 

A cold boiling spring, as it is termed, close 
by, completed, as we supposed, the sights of 
this lake; but another guide made his appear- 
ance, and insisted that he had charge of a cu- 
Tiosity worth them all. To miss nothing, we 
followed him. He led us to a newly-construct- 
2d grotto, opened the door, and ushered us in. 
This grotto covered a spring, or fountain, of 
ammoniacal gas, which is inhaled by consump- 
tives. Following his example, we bent our- 
selves toward the floor, and lapped up with our 
hands mouthsful of this not unpleasant air. Its 
first effect was somewhat exhilarating, but it 
should be breathed only with great caution. A 
frog, placed on the floor, made at first desperate 
attempts to escape. Gradually his limbs became 
motionless, and in three minutes he was dead. 
In the half-hour that we passed at this lake we 
had encountered five guides, or guardians—dis- 
bursed among them nine francs—ran through 
the usual gauntlet of beggars—been steeped in 
hot sulphur, drugged with carbonic acid vapors, 
and made light-headed with ammoniacal gas— 
an experience, one would have supposed, quite 
sufficient for an entire day, though it proved 
but the initiative ceremonies of ours. 

From the Lago d’Agnano we drove to Poz- 
zuoli, along the new beach road, affording on 
one side fine sea-views of the bay of Naples, 
and on the other an occasionally almost over- 
powering stench. Indeed Pozzuoli, or Puteoli, 
as it once was called, derives its name from its 
fetid odors, which do not grow any sweeter 
from age. 

At the entrance of this ancient town, the on- 
slaught made upon us was terrible. Guides 
charged upon us in scorés, catching hold of the 
carriage, and even seizing upon the wheels, to 
arrest our progress. Beggars, whose entire cap- 
ital consisted of broken or maimed limbs, crutch- 
es, sores disgustingly exposed to public view, 
and every species of natural deformity, and ac- 
quired impudence and importunity, chanted their 
ceaseless whining chorus in our ears: ‘* Char- 
ity, charity !—your Excellencies, charity! Beau- 
tiful ladies, for the love of the holy Madonna, 
give us something, and the saints will bless 
you!” ‘“‘Do you want a guide?” “Do you 
want a donkey!” ‘ Here’s a bronze Mercury, 
a veritable antique, your Excellency, just dug 
up!” shouted a vender of antiquities, waving 
his clever imitation of the classic idol in the 
air, to attract observation. “ Look at this beau- 
tiful relic, your Excellency!” cried another; 
“one dollar only,” at the same moment endan 
gering my face by a shapeless mass of metal, 
covered with verdigris, which he thrust almost 
into my eyes. Ragged and dirty urchins, but 





with fine faces and waggish tongues, swelled 
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our cortége, and made the “confusion still 
worse confounded,” by their sharp cries for the 
smallest coins. Mothers, still more ragged and 
dirty, bronzed in the sun, and hardened by pov- 
erty to reckiess lying and beggary, snatched up 
their own or their neighbor’s infants, and rush- 
ed after us in furious haste to gather their share 
of the spoil. To give or buy off such a horde 
was to make each succeeding visitor’s path more 
perilous. It would have been a bounty on vice 


and violence. Having been furnished at Naples | 


with the name of a reliable guide, we shouted 
for Angelo, and, almost instantaneously, as if 
he had sprung from the earth, Angelo was upon 
the box, and we under his orders. Seeing us 
a prize to Angelo, the besieging crowd gradual- 


ly returned to their lair, at the outskirts of the | 


town, to await fresh arrivals. 

“ Now, Angelo,” said our lady-patroness, ‘‘ we 
wish to see all the sights of Pozzuoli, Baia, 
Cuma, Misenum, Solfatara, and every thing 
else between this and—’’ “ Hell!” our exas- 
perated dandy added, as the prospect of the 
day’s work began to dawn upon his already 
half used-up faculties. He meant “ Avernus,” 
but in his angry haste gave the plain English. 
“ And, Angelo, return to Naples bya different | 


route, and do not omit a single ruin or interest- | 


continued she, not noticing the 
“ Angelo,” I added, “‘ drive off 


ing object,”’ 
interruption. 


all beggars and sellers of antiques ; pay all cicer- | 


oni, hire all donkeys, settle for every thing your- 
self; and take care, as you value your own pay, 
that no side demands reach us.” “ Yes, your 
Excellency, you shall be well served, 


” replied | 


was directed, were the immense piers of the old 
mole, constructed so far back that nobody can 
now decide when, though they were indebted to 
the Roman emperors for repairs. They remain 
under the charge of Neptune ; and as nobody 
can fence them in, there was nothing to pay for 
looking at them. Caligula used them as a part- 
ing station for his temporary bridge of boats, 
with which he connected Baie with Pozzuoli 

Rejoining our carriage, we took the road to 
Cuma, passing every inch of the way over classic, 
but very dusty and heavy soil. On our right 
were the remains of the villa of Cicero, about as 
interesting in present appearance as a dilapid- 
ated brick-kiln. Singularly enough, all that is 
left, that is not vague and shapeless, is a wine- 
cellar. Here the Emperor Hadrian died, and 
Cicero composed his Academic Questions—two 
facts which, in the Way of reminiscence, make 
these ruins of more interest than most of the 
others that so thickly strew this coast. 

The road to Cume@ took us past Lake Avernus, 
quite a picturesque and gentle sheet of water, 
with nothing at present about it to remind one 
| of Virgil's Tartarus. However noxious it may 
once have been, birds not only fly across it now 
with impunity, but alight upon its surface, and 
| fish find a safe home in its waters. But nature 
| in this region performs strange freaks, often in 
| a most unexpected manner ; so that one should 
take heed how he indulges in skepticism as to 
what does not now exist as described by ancient 
ocular authorities. The entire coast vibrates 
under the influence of volcanic action. Looking 

down from the precipitous cliffs at Bauli, we 





Angelo, delighted at the prospect of the haul | could see the ruins of temples and villas beneath 


before him. 
straits as we, to do the same. To be cheated by 
one to whom you have given a carte-blanche, is 
vastly more satisfactory than to be annoyed by 
countless impositions at every step of the way. 

St. Paul rested seven days at Pozzuoli on his 
voyage to Rome, but I think it would be diffi- 
eult for any modern saint to obtain even an 
hour’s rest in this place, since it has become a 
show town—a sort of galvanic grave-yard of 
antiques. Our first stage was the curious old 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis, the tit-bit of geol- 
ogists, on account of its columns, which furnish 
a sort of conchological chronology of the earth’s 
movements ever since their erection. It was 
built more than two thousand years ago, and 
originally, judging from the numerous ancient 
baths around it, to which the water still has ac- 
cess—and indeed some are still in use—it must 
have been a sort of religious hydropathic estab- 
lishment. When first discovered, in 1750, after 
its partial burial by an earthquake, it was quite 
perfect, and might have been made, at slight 
expense, the most complete and beautiful relic 
of antiquity. But the kings of Naples, wanting 
its graceful columns, colored marbles, and fine 
statuary for their modern buildings, have re- 
duced this temple to the skeleton of its former 
state. 

The next antiquity to which our attention 


I would advise all travelers in such | 


the clear waters. The temple of Jupiter Serapis 
had been submerged, and afterward restored to 
| earth again by the same fiery agent. An earth. 
quake in 1538, or more properly a volcanic erup- 
tion, created in thirty-six hours the present 
Monte Nuovo, a hill quite large enough, if in- 
verted, to fill the Avernine Lake. To make room 
for this mountain, the earthquake swallowed up 
an entire village, and destroyed the greater part 
of the Lucrine Lake, with the descendants of 
those oysters so prized by Latin poets and 
epicures. A classical lake would make but a 
diminutive mill-pond in New England; but 
every sheet of water large enough to float a boat 
is dignified in Europe with the name of lake. 
Angelo shortly after announced our arrival at 
the “Arco Felice,” a colossal gateway of old 
Cume, a city so ancient as to make all others 
in this vicinity seem quite juvenile in contrast. 
It has retained its ancient appellation for three 
thousand years. This gateway is still in excel- 
lent preservation, and spans the old paved street 
which leads directly through the heart of what 
was once a populous and important city, but is 
now a shapeless mass of ruins, half hid in veg- 
etation, Antiquarians sagely point out aque 
ducts, temples, baths, and various other edifices, 
which may be so or may not. They are now 
not worth the trouble of either dispute or in- 
vestigation. All this side of the Bay of Naples 
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is a cemetery of nations, the ruined cities of 
which lie scattered about over the soil, like the 
disinterred bones of an old grave-yard. At 
Cumez recent excavations have brought to light 
the tombs of three distinct races, built like the 
stories of a house one over the other, after the 
existence of each in its turn had been appar- 
ently forgotten by its successor. The topmost 
stratum consists of the narrow abodes of the 
old Romans; beneath this, we find the tombs 
of the Greek colonists; underneath these, in 
some instances sixty feet below the present sur- 
face of the soil, we come to the aboriginal sep- 
ulchres, when and by whom made the world 
may never know. That they were a civilized 
aud refined people, their domestic utensils, pic- 
tures, jewelry, vases, and their mode of dispos- 
tng of their dead plainly show. How singular, 
that all we now know of a lost race is only what 
the tomb discloses ! 


| its profligacy. 





To reach the top of the Arco Felice we were 
obliged to walk through the cultivated patch of | 
ground of a peasant. He came bawling after | 
us for toll. Angelo threw him copper, but this 
was not enough. He did not cease his noise 
until silver crossed his hand. His cabbages 
were planted on the very walls of Cuma. From 
their summit we enjoyed a view of the distant 
Liternum, the retreat and death-place of Scipio 





Africanus, the Circean Promontory so nearly | 
fatal to Ulysses, the Acheron, and the islands | 
of Ponza, Ischia, and Vandolena. 


Descending from the walls, which time has | 
almost wholly hidden in a hill, we rattled over | 
the Via Domitiana, still, in parts, as good as | 
new, toward the Lake of Fusaro, where the 
King of Naples has a sort of oyster-lodge. On 
the way we passed by and along the river Styx, 
the Elysian Fields, and other localities immor- 
talized in the verse of Virgil. The Elysian Fields 
reminded me of one of our prairie swamps—a 
fitter abode for snakes and mosquitoes than for 
beatified shades. The Styx was black enough 
not to belie its fame. The ladies—excepting, 
of course, the patroness—voted Virgil an im- 
postor; and the dandy declared the King of 
Naples’s oysters to be worth a dozen neids. 
So to Fusaro we drove, and bribed the honest 
guardian into selling us a basket-load of the 
very best—not excepting those retained for the | 
private tooth of his Majesty. Some we dis- 
patched from the shell on the spot. 
Ferdinand had ever been on Chesapeake Bay, he 
would set small store by his oyster-bed. I came | 
to the conclusion that either the Roman poets 
were indifferent judges of oysters, or else they | 
had greatly degenerated from the fatness and 
flavor of their illustrious ancestors. 

Arriving at Baie, Angelo deposited us and 
the remainder of our oysters at the door of a 
hut, elevated on a stone platform, over the steps 
of which, in large capital letters, was written, 
“Grand Royal Queen Victoria's Hotel.” This 
name promised something, so we entered. We 
were classically located, at all events. On either 





If royal | 





side of us were the ruins of the temples of Ve- 


nus Genetrix, and of Mercury and Diana, built 
of brick, and probably once cased with marble. 
Several chambers were quite perfect, and con- 
tained finely-executed stucco ornaments. But 
their entrances and interiors were choked with 
earth and brambles. These ruins were the only 
intelligible remains of the once luxurious Bais, 
which for a thousand years retained a sort of 
prescriptive right to corrupt the easy virtue of 
the several races that succeeded each other in 
the lordship of this seductive soil. Baiw was 
notorious, even amid the most licentious cities 
of Italy during the Roman and middle ages, for 
At present it presents nothing 
more seductive than beggars, colliers, and fih- 
ing-boats. It could not even provide a dinner, 
We called for meat; there was none. We ran 


| over an entire “carté’ of supposed eatables. 


The result was that our host of the “ Grand 
Royal Queen Victoria’s Hotel” agreed to pro- 
vide us a table to eat our oysters from, a loaf 
of bread, a dish of maccaroni, and a bottle of 
wine. This was not over-satisfactory to the 
appetites of a party who had been already six 
hours hard at work, and had as many more in 
prospect. There was nothing else; so we fell 
to. The maccaroni was too hard and black for 
heretical throats, so we had the satisfaction 


| of seeing Angelo swallow that instead of our 


selves. The wine I mistook for vinegar, but 
“mine host” indignantly asserted that it was 
* genuine Falernian,” and quite as good as any 
Horace ever tippled with. We all owed it a 
debt of gratitude ; for had it not been as potent 
as it proved, I believe the slimy oysters would 
have given us the cholera. While we were 
dining, several carriage-loads of visitors drove 
up. Some provident souls had brought their 
dinners from Naples ; others came as we, with 
the spoils of the Fusaran Lake, and dined on 
them. Beggars clamored for alms, and the re 
mains of our meals, They said that they were 
hungry. We sympathized and wondered on 
what the poor of Baim could possibly exist 
when its “Grand Hotel” could furnish but bad 
maccaroni and stale bread. One old woman, a 
regular Hecate in looks, brought grass, and de 
voured it by handsful, to show the quality of her 
appetite. The fare of this female Nebuchad- 
nezzar was only one stage worse than ours; 
so all we could do was to give her money, by 
way of encouragement, to repeat her trick for 
the benefit of Angelo’s next victims. A little 
girl and boy danced the tarantella, after a man- 
ner that won for them many coppers, and cries 
for more. 

From Baie to Bauli is a short and romantic 
drive, and a series of views, such as the com 
bined natural and artificial beauty of the bay 
of Naples can alone present. In contrast with 
the other towns in this neighborhood, which 
grow out of and upon the ruins of temples, 
palaces, and imperial villas, like fungi and other 
vegetable exerescences from the decayed trunks 
of once noble trees, Bauli was cleanly and in- 
dustrious. Every man, woman, and child— 
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even the infant at the breast—begged ; but they 
begged good-naturedly, and, as a matter of 
course, without interrupting their work—grate- 
ful, if they got any thing; and joking each 
other, if disappointed. Mothers pointed to their 
children, and asked for a penny, because they 
were so pretty. The traffic in distorted limbs 
and disgusting diseases had not taken root 
here. The population was too good-looking 
to be willing to sacrifice their beauty for the 
doubtful gains of spurious charity. 

From the hill we looked down upon the foun- 
dations of the Villa of Hortensius, in the wa- 
ter, near which Nero caused his mother, Agrip- 
pina, to be killed. The graphic description of 
this event by Tacitus came up vividly before 
me, as | gazed upon the site of his demoniacal 
crime. For miles we wandered over the hills, 
every where meeting some interesting remains 
of antiquity, until they became tiresome from 
their very numbers. There were the Villa of 
Lucullus, where Tiberius died—the subterra- 
“nean chambers, dark, narrow, and more than 
gloomy ; ghastly, like the Roman catacombs, 
christened, “the prisons of Nero ;” they are 
foul and terrible enough for the tender mercies 
of any tyrant, ancient or modern—though Nero 
may be guiltless of any thing in regard to them, 
except having given them a name ; and the most 
wonderful object of all, the immense artificial 
reservoir, which contained the purified water 
for the use of the Roman fleet at Misenum. 
This reservoir is excavated in the hill, the top 
being arched and sustained by vast brick pillars. 
The whole interior is covered with cement, 
which is coated with incrustations of lime. It 
is ventilated from above, and stone steps lead 
down to the floor, now free from water, except 


what is deposited by rain. Cape Misenum com- | 
mands an extensive coup d’ail of the bay of | 
Naples, the old port and naval station—now a | 


sort of lake—and the classical shore and sites 
which we had traversed. 

We had still much work before us, according 
to the plan of the lady patroness, who was 
resolutely bent upon condensing into one day 
enough for the labors of six. Accordingly, al- 
lowing only a few minutes to one of the finest 
prospects in Europe, she turned our heads to- 
ward Pozzuoli, giving us a different view of 


many of the objects already examined, besides | 


a closer one of the artificial fish-ponds, so dear 
to Roman gourmands. Pliny would have us 


believe that the fishes in these ponds knew the | 


voices of their keepers, and came at thcir call ; 


that each responded to its name by leaping out | 
of the water, and that the pets wore necklaces | 


and ear-rings: his statement must have been 
the father of “ fish-stories.” 

At Nero's Villa, of which some brick-work 
alone remains, we entered his vapor-baths, 
which are underneath its site. The enttance 
is like that of an ordinary cave, but the heat 
soon becomes oppressive and stifling. Before 
we were aware of his object, a guide, stripped 
naked to the waist, seized a bucket and some 


ee’ 
eggs, and requested the ladies to follow him. 
They did for a rod or so, into a circuitous and 
narrow hole leading down into the bowels of 
the hill, and then rushed back, faint, and stream. 
ing with perspiration. Angelo said it would be 
imprudent for them to venture farther without 
they stripped also—a process to which they 
were not at all inclined, even to gratify their 
curiosity by discovering what there was so hot 
| below. In two minutes the guide returned, 
| reeking with steam, like a leaky boiler. He had 
|been far enough to dip up the boiling water, 
}and brought us back the eggs cooked to a 
|charm. We were already half-boiled ourselv-s, 
jand gladly hastened to the outer air to cool. 
| Angelo had a warm battle with this salaman- 
| der, who wanted twenty-five cents apiece for his 
leggs; but the threat of bringing no more 
| strangers to his lair, brought down his de- 
| mands one-half. 

The Sibyl’s cave, or, as it is more poetically 
| called, the grotto of the Cumean Sibyl, was too 
| tempting atit-bit forthe ladies to forego. Dandy 
!and myself were content with our present ex- 

perience of classical grottoes, but we were out- 
voted, and forced’by our gallantry to accompany 
| the ladies to this, if we may credit Virgil, ave- 
nue to the infernal regions. It was none too 
| good to be such, judging from first impressions, 
as its gloomy door opened, and we followed a 
| tribe of half-naked, muscular guides into a de- 
| scending passage cut deep into the hill. Its 
darkness was scarcely relieved by the flaring 
| light of torches. How deep and far we trudged 
| after our officious guides, who encouraged us 
| at each step to proceed, I can not say. All at 
|once they stopped and pointed to a narrow 
passage, descending rapidly into the mountain, 
and scarcely wide enough for a man to pass 
through. This, they said, was the entrance to 
the Sibyl’s chambers. As she was out, there 
'could be no impropriety in entering, though 
| there would have been a touch of it in the way 
the ladies penetrated into her sanctuary, had 
we been exposed to daylight. This passage, 
the depths of which the eye vainly sought to 
| penetrate, was two feet deep in water. The 
only mode of ingress was by mounting the back 
of our guides, “good horses’ as they called 
themselves. A man with a torch preceded each. 
The ladies put their knees into the hands of 
their “‘ horses,”’ which were turned behind them, 
threw their arms with choking tightness around 
their necks, bowed their fair faces, destined 
soon to lose their fairness, close to their curly 
manes, and cried out, ‘“‘go ahead.” As we 
were all alike mounted, all were on an equality 
| of appearance, though I “ guessed,” as well as 
| the darkness would permit, that the ladies, in 
| their anxiety to preserve appearances, cut the 
| worse figure. Splash, splash went the water— 
| of course the ladies screamed, and wondered 
where the next step would take them. The 
water became a little deeper, that was al]l—but 
the sides of the passage were coated with the 
soot of the thousands of torches that had for 
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centuries preceded curious ladies into or down 
this chimney of Pluto, for to nothing else could 
[ liken it. The soot, of course, rubbed off into 
their dresses—the torches sent flame and smoke 
into our faces. We were half-choked with foul 
air, but still held on; indeed, to turn was im- 
possible. At last a sort of chamber opened 
upon us. It was about the size of a state-car- 
riage, half full of water, and as black as Erebus. 
The panting guides deposited us, nearly up to 
our ankles in water, on a narrow stone platform. 
which they called the Sibyl’s bed. A little far- 
ther on there was another chamber, the counter- 
part of this. We knew there was water there, 
because we felt and heard it—there were walls, 
because we rested against them, but except as 
the torches flashed out their dubious light, we 
could no more see than if wehad been put away 
mummied on a shelf in the centre of the grand 
pyramid. We had come thus far through smoke, 
soot, and water, to find ourselves buried in a 
small sized tomb, deep into the earth, with an 
equal chance of being suffocated or drowned. 
The lights might go out, or the guides might 
dear out. Either thought—and such thoughts 
will come, under such circumstances—was un- 
pleasant. I suggested the policy of a speedy 
retreat, as there was not sufficient inducement 
for additional exploration. Into such an “ in- 


fernal” (I speak classically) hole had the de- 
vouring curiosity of women plunged us; and, 
worse, than all, I afterward learned, on good 


authority, that no Sibyl ever dwelt there. A 
statement easily to be believed after a personal 
inspection of the apartment. In fact, the whole 
story is an “invention of the enemy,” for the 
benefit of the biped horses. Daylight revealed 
to each other faces blacker than Othello’s. I 
bathed mine in the much scandalized waters of 
Lake Avernus, and brought to light a portion 
of its original color. The ladies polished away 
with their handkerchiefs, and dropped their vails 
to soften the effect. We had a long walk to 
reach the carriage, which rapidly bore us to a 
new field of antiquities. 

As we drove into Pozzuoli, a squad of don- 
keys awaited our arrival. We had in the course 
af the day tried almost every other mode of 
locomotion, and now Angelo said we must 
alight and mount these self-willed brutes. I 
refused, insisting that my two legs were quite 
as capable of carrying me as the donkey’s four. 
Bat it was ofno use. The others were mounted, 
and the urchin driver of the ass allotted as mine, 
drove him‘after me; now causing him suddenly 
to stop before me ; brushing by at my side, every 
ance in a while, making an offensive demonstra- 
tion with his heels, until, to escape them, I was 
forced to stride his back. Thick and fast came 
the blows upon the poor creature's flanks, as we 
hurried through the narrow and uneven lanes. 
Up hill and down, over rocks and gullies, they 
trotted tumultuously ; now tossing us against 
each other, then rubbing our legs against a stone 
wall, or threatening to leave our brains on some 
wayside tree; on, on, we jolted, clinging in 





desperation to our saddles, our spines twisting, 
bobbing, and dodging like saplings in a whirl 
wind, in our efforts to avoid overthrowing and 
being overthrown, while the impish drivers vig- 
orously applied the lash, and frightened, by 
hideous yells, their Lilliputian animals into still 
more pell-mell haste. Even donkey nature has 
its limits of forbearance. Dandy was mounted 
upon the fleetest. It had gone ahead of all the 
others, quite indifferent as to whether it bore 
us from our saddles as it scrambled furiously 
by, or left its rider’s limbs lodged in some rocky 
crevice. This was quite as much as could be 
expected from the most ambitious donkey; but 
its owner, proud of its spirit, concentrated all 
his energies of muscle and lung into a combined 
blow and shout, intended to develop all its !a- 
tent powers of wind and speed. His success 
in astonishing us was both complete and satis- 
factory. The donkey stopped as short as if he 
had been simultaneously changed into stone. 
Dandy, who had been enjoying the race, the 
only thing besides the oysters that he had en- 
joyed, was pitched hat-foremost over his head. 
In falling, he threw his arms around the ani- 
mal’s neck. This manceuvre saved his beaver 
and its contents, but brought him underneath 
the ass, with his face in affectionate proximity 
to the brute’s, as if he were bent on giving him 
a kiss, while donkey was shaking his ears with 
anticipated delight. The ludicrous attitude of 
the two was irresistible ; the young ladies mer- 
rily complimented Dandy upon his conquest, 
and laughed until their own equilibriums were 
shaken. Even madam patroness said the sight 
was worth one grotto, or even a cracked column. 
Without further accident we arrived at the 
semi-extinct crater of Solfatara, which had seen 
its best days before Vesuvius was born. It is 
about a mile in circumference, and at present 
serves as a vast laboratory of-alum, vitriol, and 
sal-ammonic, which are here manufactured in 
large quantities. Scalding fumes of sulphur 
still arise in places. The floor of the crater is a 
vast dome. Upon dropping a large stone, the 
noise is like that of muffled thunder or the re- 
verberation of the bottomlesa pit. How deep 
and extensive is the cavity beneath none but 
Providence can tell, but the sound gives one a 
nervous apprehension of the thinness of this 
natural roof; for it really seems as if the stone 
would break it through, and precipitate the vis- 
itors into its fathomless fires. It would be a 
curious experiment to pierce this volcanie 
arch, and peer into the secrets of nature beneath. 
But our greatest danger was from the work- 
men, who clamored for money with more the air 
of robbers than beggars. They surrounded our 
animals, insisting upon performing numberless 
unwelcome services. To give to one, was to 
encourage all. Angelo counseled closed fingers 
and frigid apathy. We got away as speedily as 
possible, but not without paying tribute to a 
well-dressed and polite individual who repre- 
sented himself as door-keeper to the volcano. 
After visiting the ancient amphitheatre, the 
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subterranean story of which is an anomaly in 
this species of architecture, and, thanks to the 
earthquakes that buried it, is now well preserved, 
we voted, as it was dark, that we would go to 
see no more ruins this day. This amphitheatre 
was a mere bagatelle of an edifice. It held only 
forty-five thousand spectators. The price of ad- 
mission, I judged, was about the same now as 
when the imperial butcher Nero honored the 
games with his presence. The royal bounty of 


King Ferdinand to his loving courtiers is shown , 


more by the gift of an ancient ruin than by a 
modern palace. The latter would bring most of 
them to ruin, but the former pays the better in 
proportion that it lacks repairs. The ancients 
were a liberal race. They not only made their 


own fortunes but those of their remotest de-| 


acendants. 

The asses were to be paid, and Angelo also. | 
The former had taken us to our carriage just | 
outside the town, where awaited us a similar | 
crowd to that which we had encountered in the | 
morning. Angelo, who I mistrusted was chief | 
of the asses himself, recommended a liberal sum. | 
This given, the drivers wanted each about as | 
much more for their efforts to break our necks. 
One had held the bridle while the beautiful 
“ signorina” had mounted, another had picked | 
up the fallen dandy, a third had yelled and pelted | 
the donkeys with stones ; each had some similar | 
serviee to urge. As no Italian is satisfied with | 
being once paid, we gave each a trifle more, and | 
they showered down upon our Excellencies | 
“ many happy returns of the day,” to which we 
devoutly responded, ‘‘ God forbid!” 

“How much do we owe you, Angelo, Prince 
af Ciceroni!” 

“Oh! your Excellency, some gentlemen give 
me a dollar, and some a dollar and a half.”’ 

The smaller sum was just double his legit- 
imate wages, and,he had to my certain knowl- 
edge made nearly as much more out of the 
oyster speculation alone; but we were all in 
good humor at the prospect of the speedy ter- 
mination of our labors, and I handed him the 
“dollar and a half.” Angelo received it with a 
profusion of Neapolitan thanks, and hoped we 
would remember him the next time we came 
that way. The very next day I sent him another 
greenhorn, and I do not doubt that he remem- 
bers me in his prayers to this hour. 

As for the horde of venders of antiquities, 
and beggars of all grades, we left them our good 
wishes and the hopes of our return. Fifteen 





Vesuvius looking like a thing of life, keeping 
treacherous watch over a coast it adorns but to 
destroy. Other bays are lovely—as Sant 
Catherina, Panama, and Rio de Janeiro bear 
witness—but in this wide and beautiful world 
there is but one Bay of Naples. 

In thirteen hours from the time we had lef 
the hotel we were back again. That the reader 
may really appreciate what we “ did up,”’ I shall 
catalogue our principal game: Two craters, fiys 
lakes, four ruined cities, five grottoes and vapop 
baths, more or less poisonous, an amphitheatre, 
one ruined prison, two ditto reservoirs, one ditto 
gate, two ditto aqueducts and bridges, seven 
ditto villas, three fish-ponds, and six temples— 
including thirty miles carriage ride, three ditto 
donkey-back, distance man-back uncertain, and 


| some five or six miles of walking, climbing 


stumbling, and subterranean exploring ; besides 
a small piece of boating, and the paying of up. 
ward of thirty distinet fees and gratuities. 


THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. ¢ 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH THE AUTHOR AND THE HERO RESUME THETR 
ACQUAINTANCE, 

F we are to narrate the youthful history not 
only of the hero of this tale, but of the hero's 
father, we shall never have done with nursery 
biography. A gentleman’s grandmother may 
delight in fond recapitulation of her darling’s 
boyish frolics and early genius; but shall we 
weary our kind readers by this infantile rattle, 
and set down the revered British public for an 
old woman? Only to two or three persons in 
all the world are the reminiscences of a man’s 
early youth interesting—to the parent who 
nursed him, to the fond wife or child maybap 
afterward who loves him—to himself always 
and supremely, whatever may be his actual 
prosperity or ill fortune, his present age, illness, 
difficulties, renown, or disappointments, the 
dawn of his life still shines brightly for him; 
the early griefs and delights and attachments 
remain with him ever faithful and dear. I shall 
ask leave to say, regarding the juvenile biography 
of Mr. Clive Newcome, of whose history I am 
the chronicler, only so much as is sufficient t 
account for some peculiarities of his character, 

and for his subsequent career in the world. 
Although we were schoolfellows, my acquain> 
ance with young Newcome at the seat of lear» 


dollars disbursed among the parasites of sight- | ing, where we first met, was very briefand casual 
seers in one day, in the cheapest country in | He had the advantage of being six years the 
Europe, was quite sufficient relief to our con-| junior of his present biographer, and such a dif 
sciences. Besides, we yearned for our dinner. | ference of age between lads at a public school 
The coachman drove rapidly Naples-ward along | puts intimacy out of the question—a junior ew 
the beach fronting the superb little island of | sign being no more familiar with the commander 
Nisida, where Brutus was wont to pass his | in-chief at the Horse-Guards ; or a barrister on 
summer hours. We then ascended the road | his first cireuit with my Lord Chief Justice on 
made by the French, leading to the city, and | the bench, than the newly-breeched infant in the 
looking down upon the most magnificent sea | petties with a senior boy in a tailed coat. As 
and shore panorama in Europe. Beautiful is | we ‘‘ knew each other at home,” as our school 


that prospect by day, and glorious by night, with | ~~ * Continued from the November Number. 














hrase was, and our families being somewhat 
acquainted, Newcome’s maternal uncle, the Rev. 
Charles Honeyman (the highly-gifted preacher, 
and incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, 
Denmark Street, May Fair), when he brought 
the child after the Christmas vacation of 182- 
to the Grey Friars’ school, recommended him in 
a neat complimentary speech to my superin- 
tendence and protection. My uncle, Major Pen- 
dennis, had for a while a seat in the chapel of 
this sweet and popular preacher, and professed, 
as a great number of persons of fashion did, a 
eteat admiration for him—an admiration which 

shared in my early youth, but which has been 
modified by maturer judgment. 

Mr. Honeyman told me, with an air of deep 
respect, that his young nephew’s father, Colone! 
Thomas Newcome, C. B., was a most gallant 
and distinguished officer ‘in the Bengal estab- 
lishment of the Honorable East India Company ; 
and that his uncles, the Colonel’s half-brothers, 
were the eminent bankers, heads of the firm of 
Hobson Brothers, and Newcome, Hobson New- 
come, Esquire, Bryanston Square, and Marble 
Head, Sussex, and Sir Brian Newcome, of New- 
come, and Park Lane, “‘whom to name,” says 
Mr. Honeyman, with the fluent eloquence with 
which he decorated the commonest circum- 
stances of life, “‘is to designate two of the mer- 
chant princes of the wealthiest city the world has 
ever known; and one, if not two, of the leaders 
ofthat aristocracy which rallies round the throne 
af the most elegant and refined of European 
sovereigns.’ I promised Mr. Honeyman to do 
what I could for the boy ; and he proceeded to 
take leave of his little nephew in my presence in 
terms equally eloquent, pulling out a long and 
very slender green purse, from which he extract- 
ad the sum of two and sixpence, which he pre- 
sented to the child, who received the money 
with rather a queer twinkle in his blue eyes. 

After that day’s school, I met my little protégé 
in the neighborhood of the pastry-cook’s, regal- 
ing himself with raspberry tarts. ‘‘ You must 
not spend all that money, sir, which your uncle 
gave you,” said I (having perhaps even at that 
early age a slightly satirical turn), “in tarts and 
ginger-beer !”” 

The urchin rubbed the raspberry jam off his 
mouth, and said, “ It don’t matter, sir, for I’ve 
got lots more.” 

“How much?” says the Grand Inquisitor : 
for the formula of interrogation used to be, 
when a new boy came to the school, “* What's 
your namet Who's your father! and how 
much money have you got !” 

The little fellow pulled such a handful of 
sovereigns out of his pocket as might have 
made the tallest scholar feel a pang of envy. 
“Uncle Hobson,” says he, “‘ gave me two: 
Aunt Hobson gave me one—no, Aunt Hobson 


gave me thirty shillings ; Uncle Newcome gave 
me three pound ; and Aunt Anne gave me one 
pound five ; and Aunt Honeyman sent me ten 
shillings in a lettér. And Ethel wanted to give 
me a pound, only I wouldn’t have it, you know ; 
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because Ethel’s younger than me, and I have 
plenty.” 

“And who is Ethel?” asks the senior boy, 
smiling at the artless youth's confessions. 

“Ethel is my cousin,” replies little New- 
come; “ Aunt Anne’s daughter. There’s Ethel 
and Alice, and Aunt Anne wanted the baby to 
be called Boadicea, only uncle wouldn't; and 
there’s Barnes and Egbert and little Alfred, 
only he don’t count, he’s quite a baby, you 
know. Egbert and me was at school at Tim- 
pany’s; he’s going to Eton next half. He’s 
older than me, but I can lick him.”’ 

“ And how old is Egbert!” asks the smiling 
senior. 

““Egbert’s ten, and I’m nine, and Ethel’s 
seven,’ replies the little chubby-faced hero, 
digging his hands deep into his trowsers pock- 
ets, and jingling all the sovereigns there. I ad- 
vised him to let me be his banker; and, keep- 
ing one out of his many gold-pieces, he handed 
over the others, on which he drew with great 
liberality till his whole stock was expended. 
The school-hours of the upper and under boys 
were different at that time; the little fellows 
coming out of their hall half an hour before the 
Fifth and Sixth Forms; and many a time I 
used to find my little blue jacket in waiting, with 
his honest square face, and white hair, and bright 
blue eyes, and I knew that he was come to 
draw on his bank. Ere long one of the pretty 
blue eyes were shut up, and a fine black one 
substituted in its place. He had been engaged, 
it appeared, in a pugilistic encounter with a 
giant of his own Form, whom he had worsted 
in the combat. ‘“ Didn’t I piteh into him, that’s 
all!” says he, in the elation of victory ; and 
when I asked whence the quarrel arose, he 
stoutly informed me that “ Wolf Minor, his 
opponent, had been bullying a little boy, and 
that he (the gigantic Newcome) wouldn't stand 
it.” 

So, being called away from the school, I said 
farewell and God bless you, to the brave little 
man, who remained awhile at the Grey Friars, 
where his career and troubles had only just be- 
gun. Nor did we meet again unt I was my- 
self a young man occupying chambers in the 
Temple, where our rencontre took place in the 
manner already described. 

Poor Costigan’s outrageous behavior had 
caused my meeting with my schoolfellow of 
early days to terminate so abruptly and un- 
pleasantly, that I scarce expected to see Clive 
again, or at any rate to renew my acquaintance 
with the indignant East Indian Warrior who 
had quitted our company in such a huff. Break- 
fast, however, Was scarcely over in my cham- 
bers the next morning, when there came a 
knock at the outer door, and my clerk intro- 
duced, “ Colonel Newcome and Mr. Newcome.” 

Perhaps the (joint) occupant of the cham 
bers in Lamb Court, Temple, felt a little pang 
of shame at hearing the name of the visitors ; 
for, if the truth must be told, I was engaged 
pretty much as I had been occupied on the 
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night previous, and was smoking a cigar over leg! By Jove, it’s capital!—All the funny 
the ‘Times’ newspaper. How many young part.—I don’t like the sentimental stuff, and 
men in the Temple smoke a cigar after break- suicide and that: and as for poetry, I hate 
fast as they read the ‘“‘ Times!’ My friend | poetry.” 

and, companion of those days, and all dayss| ‘“‘ Pen’s is not first chop,” says Warrington 
Mr. George Warrington, was employed with | “‘I am obliged to take the young man down 
his short pipe, and was not in the least dis- | from time to time, Colonel Newcome. Other. 
concerted at the appearance of the visitors, as | wise he would grow so conceited there would 


he would not have been had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury stepped in. 

Little Clive looked curiously about our queer 
premises, while the Colonel shook me cordially 
by the hand. No traces of yesterday’s wrath 
were visible on his face, but a friendly smile 
lighted his honest bronzed countenance, as he 
too looked round the old room with its dingy 


curtains and prints and book-cases, its litter of | 


proof-sheets, blotted manuscripts, and books for 
review, empty sodawater bottles, cigar boxes, 
and what not. 

**T went off in a flame of fire last night,” 
says the Colonel, “and being cooled this morn- 
ing, thought it but my duty to call on Mr. Pen- 
dennis and apologize for my abrupt behavior. 
The conduct of that tipsy old Captain—What 
is his name !—was so abominable, that I could 


not bear that Clive should be any longer in the | 
same room with him, and I went off without | 


saying a word of thanks or good-night to my 


son's old friend. I owe you a shake of the | 
hand for last night, Mr. Pendennis.”” And so | 
saying, he was kind enough to give me his 


hand a second time. 

“And this is the abode of the Muses, is it, 
sir?” 
ings very well. Clive here used te send me the 
* Pall Mall Gazette’ every month.” 

“We took it at Smifile, regular,” says Clive. 
** Always patronize Grey Friars men.” ‘ Smif- 
fle,’’ it must be explained, is a fond abbreviation 
for Smithfield, near to which great mart of 


mutton and oxen, our school is situated, and | 


old Cistercians, often playfully designate their 
place of education by the name of the neigh- 
boring market. 

“‘ Clive sent me the ‘ Gazette’ every month ; 
and I read your romance of Walter Lorraine in 
my boat as‘] was coming down the river to 
Calcutta.” 

“Have Pen’s immortal productions made 
their appearance on board Bengalee Budge- 
rows; and are their leaves floating on the yel- 
low banks of Jumna?” asks Warrington, that 
skeptic, who respects no work of modern genius. 

“T gave your book to Mrs. Timmins, at Cal- 
eutta,” says the Colonel, simply. ‘I dare say 
you have heard of her. She is one of the most 
dashing women in all India. She was delighted 


our guest went on. ‘I know your writ- | 


| be no bearing him.” 
“T say !” says Clive. 
“What were you about to remark?” asks 

| Mr. Warrington, with an air of great interest. 
| I] say Pendennis,” continued the artless 
youth, “I thought you were a great swell 

When we used to read about the grand parties 
in the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ the fellows used to 
say you were at every one of them, and you see, 
| [thought you must have chambers in the Albany, 
|and lots of horses to ride, and a valet and a 
|} groom, and a cab at the very least.” 
| Sir,” says the Colonel, “I hope it is not 
| your practice to measure and estimate gentle- 
| men by such paltry standards as those. A man 
| of letters follows the noblest calling which any 
|} man can pursue. I would rather be the author 
| of a work of genius, than be Governor-General 
of India. I admire genius. I salute it where- 
ever I meet it. I like my own profession bet- 
| ter than any in the werld, but then it is because 
I am suited toit. I couldn’t write four lines in 
verse, no, not to save me from being shot. A 
man can not have all the advantages of life. 
Who would not be poor if he could be sure of 
possessing genius, and winning fame and im- 
mortality, sir. Think of Doctor Johnson, what 
a genius he had, and where did he live! In 
| apartments that I dare say were no better than 
| these, which I am sure, ggntlemen, are most 
cheerful and pleasant,’’ says the Colonel, think- 
ing he had offended us. ‘One of the great 
pleasures and delights which I had proposed to 
myself on coming home was to be allowed to 
| have the honor of meeting with men of learning 
| and genius, with wits, poets, and historians, if 
| Il may be so fortunate ; and of benefiting by 
| their conversation. I left England too young 
|to have that privilege. In my father’s house 
money was thought of, I fear, rather than intel- 
lect: neither he nor I had the opportunities 
which I wish you to have ; and I am surprised you 
should think of reflecting upon Mr. Pendennis’s 
poverty, or of feeling any sentiment but respect 
and admiration when you enter the apartments 
of the poet and the literary man. I have never 
been in the rooms of a literary man before,” 
the Colonel said, turning away from his son to 
us, ‘excuse me, is that—that paper really a 


| proof-sheet?”’ We handed over to him that 


with your work; and I can tell you it is not | curiosity, smiling at the enthusiasm of the hon- 
with every man’s writing that Mrs. Timmins is est gentleman who could admire what to us was 
pleased,” he added, with a knowing air. | as unpalatable as a tart to a pastry-cook. 

“It’s capital !” broke in Clive. ‘‘I say, that} Being with men of letters he thought proper 
part you know where Walter runs away with | to make his conversation entirely literary, and 
Newra, and the General can’t pursue them, |\in the course of my subsequent more intimate 
though he has got the post-chaise at the door, | acquaintance with him, though I knew he had 
because Tim.O’Toole has hidden his wooden- | distinguished himself in twenty actions, he 
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never could be brought to talk of his military 
feats or experience, but passed them by, as if 
they were subjects utterly unworthy of notice. 
- | found he believed Dr. Johnson to be the 
greatest of men: the doctor's words were con- 
stantly in Kis mouth; and he never traveled 
without Boswell’s Life. Besides these, he read 
Cesar and Tacitus “ with translations, sir, with 
translations—I’m thankful that I kept some of 
my Latin from Grey Friars’’—and he quoted sen- 
tences from the Latin Grammar, apropos of a 
hundred events of common life, and with perfect 
simplicity and satisfaction to himself. Besides 
the above-named books, the “Spectator,” ‘* Don 
Quixote,” and “‘ Sir Charles. Grandison,”’ formed 
a part of his traveling library. ‘I read these, 
sir,’ he used to say, “because I like to be in 
the company of gentlemen ; and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and Sir Charles Grandison, and Don 
Quixote are the finést gentlemen in the world.” 
And when weasked him his opinion of Fielding— 
“*Tom Jones,’ sir; ‘ Joseph Andrews !’ sir ;” 
he cried, twirling his mustaches. “I read 
them when I was a boy, when I kept other bad 
company, and did other low and disgraceful 
things, of which I’m ashamed now. Sir, in my 
father’s library I happened to fall in with those 
books ; and I read them in secret, just as I used 
to go in private, and drink beer, and fight cocks, 
and smoke pipes with Jack and Tom, the grooms 
in the stables. Mrs. Newcome found me, I 
recollect, with one of these books; and think- 
ing it might be by Mrs. Hannah More, or some 
of that sort, for it was a grave-looking volume : 
and though I wouldn’t lie about that or. any 
thing else—never did, sir; never, before heaven ; 
have [ told more than three lies in my life—I 
kept my own counsel ;—I say, she took it her- 
self to read one evening; and read on gravely 
—for she had no more idea of a joke than I 
have of Hebrew—until she came to the part 
about Lady B and Joseph Andrews; and 
then she shut the book, sir; and you should 
have seen the look she gave me! I own I burst 
out a-laughing, for I was a wild young rebel, 
sir. But she was in the right, sir, and I was 
inthe wrong. A book, sir, that tells the story 
of a parcel of servants, of a pack of footmen 
and ladies’ maids fuddling in ale-houses! Do 
you suppose I want to know what my kitmut- 
gars and cousomahs are doing? I am as little 
proud as any man in the world: but there must 
be distinction, sir ; and as it is my lot, and Clive’s 
lot, to be a gentleman, I won't sit in the kitchen 
and boose in the servant's hall. As for that 
Tom Jones—that fellow that sells himself, sir 
—by heavens, my blood boils when I think of 
him! I wouldn’t sit down in the same room 
with such a fellow, sir. If he came in at that 
door, I would say, ‘ How dare you, you hireling 
ruffian, to sully with your presence an apart- 
ment where my young friend and I are convers- 
ing together? where two gentlemen, I say, are 
taking their wine after dinner? How dare you, 
you degraded villain!’ I don’t mean you, sir. 


I—I—I beg your pardon.” 





The Colonel was striding about the room in 
his white garments, puffing his cigar fiercely 
anon, and then waving his yellow bandanna ; 
and it was by the arrival of Larkins, my clerk, 
that his apostrophe to Tom Jones was inter 
rupted ; he, Larkins, taking care not to show 
his amazement, having been schooled not to 
show or feel surprise at any thing he might see 
or hear in our chambers. 

“* What is it, Larkins?” said I. Larkins’ 
other master had taken his leave some time 
before, having business which called him away, 
and leaving me with the honest Colonel, quite 
happy with his talk and cigar. 

“It’s Brett’s man,” says Larkins. 

I confounded Brett’s man, and told the boy 
to bid him call again. Young Larkins came 
grinning back in a moment, and said : 

“ Please. sir, he says, his orders is nct to 
go away without the money.” 

“‘Confound him, again,” I cried. “‘ Tell him 
I have no money in the house. He must come 
to-morrow.” 

As I spoke, Clive was looking in wonder, 
and the Colonel’s countenance assumed an ap 
pearance of the most dolorous sympathy. New 
ertheless, as with a great effort, he fell to talk. 
ing about Tom Jones again, and continued : 

** No, sir, I have no words to express my in- 
dignation against such a fellow as Tom Jones. 
But I forgot that I need not speak. The great 
and good Dr. Johnson has settled that question. 
You remember what he said to Mr. Boswell 
about Fielding?” 

** And yet Gibbon praises him, Colonel,” said 
the Colonel's interlocutor, “ and that is no small 
praise. He says that Mr. Fielding was of the 
family that drew its origin from the Counts of 
Hapsburgh ; but—” 

“Gibbon! Gibbon was an infidel; and I 
would not give the end of this cigar for such a 
man’s opinion. If Mr. Fielding was a gentle- 
man by birth, he ought to have known better ; 
and so much the worse for him that he did not. 
But what am I talking of, wasting your valua 
ble time t No more smoke, thank you. I must 
away into the city, but would not pass the 
Temple without calling on you, and thanking 
my boy’s old protector. You will have the kind- 
ness to come and dine with us—to-morrow, the 
next day, your own day! Your friend is go- 
ing out. of town! I hope, on his return, to 
have the pleasure of making his farther ac- 
quaintance. Come, Clive.” 

Clive, who had been deep in a volume of 
Hogarth’s engravings during the above discus- 
sion, or, rather, oration of his father’s, started 
up and took leave, beseeching me, at the same 
time, to come soon and see his pony; and so, 
with renewed greetings, we parted. 

I was scarcely returned to my newspaper 
again, when the knocker of.our door was again 
agitated, and the Colonel ran back, looking very 
much agitated and confused. 

‘“‘T beg pardon,” says he ; “I think I left my 
—my—’ Larkins had quitted the room hy 
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this time, and then he began more unreserved- 
ly. “My dear young friend,” says he, ‘‘a thou- 


sand pardons for what I am going to say, but | 


as Clive’s friend, I know I may take that liber- 


ty. I have left the boy in the court. I know | 


the fate of men of letters and genius: when we 
were here just now, there came a single knock 


——a demand—that, that you did not seem to be | 


momentarily able to meet. Now do, do pardon 
the liberty, and let me be your banker. You 


said you were engaged in a new work : it will | 
be a masterpiece, I am sure, if it’s like the last. | 


Put me down for twenty copies, and allow me 
to settle with you in advance. I may be off, 


you know. I’m a bird of passage—a restless 


ald soldier. 


“My dear Colonel,” said I, quite touched | 


and pleased by this extreme kindness, “my dun 
was but the washerwoman’s boy, and Mrs. Brett 
isin my debt, if [ am not mistaken. Besides, I 
already have « banker in your family.” 

“In my family, my dear sir ?”’ 

“ Messrs. Newcomes, in Threadneedle Street, 
are good enough to keep my money for me | 
when I have any, and I am happy to say they 
have some of mine in hand now. I am almost 
sorry that I am not in want in order that I | 
might have the pleasure of receiving a kindness | 
from you.”” And we shook hands for the fourth | 
time that morning, and the kind gentleman left 
me to rejoin his son. 

——<————— 
CHAPTER V.—C.ive’s Uncrks. 

Tue dinner so hospitably offered by the 
Colonel was gladly accepted, and followed by 
many more entertainments at the cost of that 
good-natured friend. He and an Indian chum 
of his lived at this time at Nerot’s Hotel, in | 
Clifford Street, where Mr. Clive, too, found the 
good cheer a great deal more to his taste than 
the homely, though plentiful, fare at Grey Friars, 
at which of course, when boys, we all turned 
up our noses, though many a poor fellow, in 
the struggles of after-life, has looked back with | 
regret very likely, to that well-spread youthful 
table. Thus my intimacy with the father and | 
the son grew to be considerable, and a great | 
deal more to my liking than my relations with 
Clive’s city uncles which have been mentioned 
in the last chapter, and which were, in truth, 
exceedingly distant and awful. 

If all the private accounts, kept by those 
worthy bankers, were like mine, where would | 
have been Newcome Hall and Park Lane, 
Marblehead and Bryanstone Square! I used, | 
by strong efforts of self-denial, to maintain a | 
balance of two or three guineas untouched at | 
the bank, so that my account might still remain 
open; and fancied the clerks and cashiers 
grinned when I went to draw for money. 
Rather than face that awful counter, I would 
send Larkins, the clerk, or Mrs. Flanagan, the | 
laundress. As for entering the private parlor | 
at the back, wherein behind the glazed partition 
I could see the bald heads of Newcome Brothers 
engaged with other capitalists, or peering over 








the newspaper, I would as soon have thought 
of walking into the Doctor’s own library at 
Grey Friars, or of volunteering to take an arm. 
chair in a dentist’s studio, and have a tooth 
out, as of entering into that awful precinct, 
My good uncle, on the other hand, the late 
Major Pendennis, who kept naturally but a very 
small account with Hobson’s, would walk into 
the parlor and salute the two magnates who 
governed there with the ease and gravity of a 
Rothschild. ‘‘My good fellow,” the kind old 
gentleman would say to his nephew and pupil: 
“Tl faut se faire valoir. I tell you sir, your 
| bankers like to keep every gentleman’s account. 
And it’s a mistake to suppose they are only 
| civil to their great moneyed clients. Look at 
me. I go in to them, and talk to them when- 
ever I am in the City. I hear the news of 
| ‘Change, and carry it to our end of the town. 
| It looks well, sir, to be well with your banker; 
| anfl at our end of London, perhaps, I can doa 
| good turn for the Newcomes.” 

It is certain that in his own kingdom of May 
Fair and St. James’s my revered uncle was at 
least the banker’s equal. On my coming to 
London, he was kind enough to procure me in- 
vitations to some of Lady Ann Newcome’s 
evening parties in Park Lane, as likewise to 
Mrs. Newcome’s entertainments in Bryanstone 
Square ; though, I confess, of these latter, after 
a while, I was a lax and negligent attendant. 
“Between ourselves, my good fellow,” the 
shrewd old Mentor of those days would say, 
‘“Mrs. Newcome’s parties are not altogether 
select ; nor is she a lady of the very highest 
breeding ; but it gives a man a good air to be 
seen at his banker's house. I recommend you 
to go for a few minutes whenever you are asked.” 
And go I accordingly did sometimes, though I 
always fancied, rightly or wrongly, from Mrs. 
Newcome’s manner to me, that she knew | had 
but thirty shillings left at the bank. Once and 
again, in two or three years, Mr. Hobson New- 
come would meet me, and ask me to fill a vacant 
place that day or the next evening at his table; 
which invitation I might accept or otherwise. 
But one does not eat a man’s salt, as it were, 
at these dinners. There is nothing sacred in 
this kind of London hospitality. Your white 
waistcoat fills a gap in a man’s table, and re- 
tires filled for its service of the evening. “ Gad,” 
the dear old Major used to say, “if we were not 
to talk freely of those we dine with, how mum 
London would be! Some ofthe pleasantest even- 
ings I have ever spent have been when we have 
sate after a great dinner, en petit comite, and 
abused the people who are gone. You have 
your turn, mon cher; but why not? Do you 
suppose I fancy my friends haven’t found out 
my little faults and peculiarities? And as I 
can’t help it, I let myself be executed and offer 
up my oddities de bonne grace. Entre nous, 
Brother Hobson Newcome is a good fellow, but 
a vulgar fellow ; and his wife—his wife exactly 
suits him.” 

Once a year Lady Ann Newcome (about 
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whom my Mentor was much more circumspect ; 
for | somehow used to remark that as the rank 
of persons grew higher, Major Pendennis spoke 
of them with more caution and respect)—once 
or twice in a year Lady Ann Newcome opened 
her saloons for a concert and a ball, at both of 
which the whole street was crowded with car- 
riages, and all the great world, and some of the 
small, were present. Mrs. Newcome had her 
ball too, and her concert of English music in 
opposition to the Italian singers of her sister- 
in-law. The music of her country, Mrs. N. said 
was good enough for her. 

The truth must be told, that there was no 
leve lost between the two ladies. Bryanstone 
Square could not forget the superiority of Park 
Lane’s rank ; and the catalogue of grandees at 


Poor bewildered Honeyman! it was a sad 
day for you, when you appeared in your neat 
pulpit with your fragrant pocket-handkerchief 
(and your sermon likewise all millefleurs), in a 
trim, prim, freshly-mangled surplice, which you 
thought became you! How did you look aghast, 
and passed your jeweled hand through your 
curls, as you saw Mrs. Newcome, who had been 
as good as five-and-twenty pounds a year to you, 
look up from her pew, seize hold of Mr. New- 
come, fling open the pew-door, drive out with 
her parasol, her little flock of children, bewil- 
dered, but not ill-pleased to get away from the 
sermon, and summon John from the back seats 
to bring away the bag of prayer-books! Many 
a good dinner did Charles Honeyman lose by 

ing that unlucky ephod. Why did the 





dear Ann’s parties filled dear Maria’s heart with 
envy. There are people upon whom rank and 
worldly goods make such an impression, that 
they naturally fall down on their knees and 
worship the owners; there are others to whom 
the sight of Prosperity is offensive, and who 
never see Dives’ chariot but to growl and hoot 
at it. Mrs. Newcome, as far as my humble ex- 
perience would lead me to suppose, is not only 
envious, but proud of her envy. She mistakes 
it for honesty and public spirit. She will not 
bow down to kiss the hand of a haughty aris- 
tocracy. She is a merchant’s wife and an at- 
torney’s daughter. There is no pride about her. 
Her brother-in-law, poor dear Brian—consider- 
ing every body knows every thing in London, 
was there ever such a delusion as his !—was 
welcome, after banking hours, to forsake his 
own friends for his wife’s fine relations, and to 
dangle after lords and ladies in May Fair. She 
had no such absurd vanity ; not she. She im- 
parted these opinions pretty liberally to all her 
acquaintances in almost all her conversations. 
It was clear that the two ladies were best apart. 
There are some folks who will see insolence in 
persons of rank, as there are others who will 
insist that all clergymen are hypocrites, all re- 
formers villains, all placemen plunderers, and 
se forth; and Mrs. Newcome never, I am sure, 
imagined that she had a prejudice, or that she 
was other than an honest, independent, high- 
spirited woman. Both of the ladies had com- 
mand over their husbands, who were of soft 
natures easily led by woman, as, in truth, are 
all the males of this family. Accordingly, when 
Sir Brian Newcome voted for the Tory candi- 
date in the City, Mr. Hobson Newcome plumped 
for the Reformer. While Brian, in the House 
of Commons, sat among the mild Conservatives, 
Hobson unmasked traitors and thundered at 
sristocratic corruption, so as to make the Mary- 
lebone Vestry thrill with enthusiasm. When 
Lady Ann, her husband, and her flock of chil- 
dren fasted in Lent, and declared for the High 
pra: doctrines, Mrs. Hobson had paroxysms 
ol alarm regarding the of Popery, and 
shuddered out of the where she had a 
pew, because the clergyman there, for a very 
brief season, to preach in a surplice. 
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high-priest of his diocese order him to put it on ! 
It was delightful to view him afterward, and the 
airs of martyrdom which he assumed. Had 
they been going to tear him to pieces with wild 
beasts next day, he could scarcely have looked 
more meek, or resigned himself more pathetic- 
ally to the persecutors. But I am advancing 
matters. At this early time of which I write, 
a period not twenty years since, surplices were 
not even thought of in conjunction with ser- 
mons: clerical gentlemen have appeared in 
them, and under the heavy hand of persecution 
have sunk down in their pulpits again, as Jack 
pops back into his box. Charles Honeyman’s 
elegant discourses were at this time preached in 
a rich silk Master of Arts gown, presented to 
him, along with a teapot full of sovereigns, by 
his affectionate congregation at Leatherhead. 

But that I may not be accused of prejudice 
in describing Mrs. Newcome and her family, 
and lest the reader should suppose that some 
slight offered to the writer by this wealthy and 
virtuous banker’s lady, was the secret reason 
for this unfavorable sketch of her character, let 
me be allowed to report, as accurately as I can 
remember them, the words of a kinsman of her 
own, Giles, Esquire, whom I had the 
honor of meeting at her table, and who, as we 
walked away from Bryanstone Square, was kind 
enough to discourse very freely about the rela- 
tives whom he had just left. 

“That was a good dinner, sir,’’ said Mr. 
Giles, puffing the cigar which I offered to him, 
and disposed to be very social and communica- 
tive—‘‘ Hobson Newcome’s table is about as 
good a one as any I ever put my legs under, 
You didn’t have twice of turtle, sir, 1 remarked 
that—I always do, at that house especially, for 
I know where Newcome gets it. We belong 
to the same livery in the City, Hobson and I, 
the ‘Oystermongers’ Company, sir, and we like 
our turtle goed, I can tell you—good and a 
great deal of it, you say—Hay, hay, not so bad. 

“‘T suppose you’re a young barrister, sucking 
lawyer, or that sort of thing. Because you 
was put at the end of the table and nobody 
took notice of you. That’s my place too. I’m 
a relative: and Newcome asks me, if he has got 
a place to spare. He met me in the city to-day, 
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and says, ‘ Tom,’ says he, ‘ there’s some dinner 
in the square at half-past seven; I wish you 
would go and fetch Louisa, whom we haven't 
seen this ever so long.’ Louisa is my wife, 
sir—Maria’s sister—Newcome married that gal 
from my house. ‘No, no, Hobson,’ says I, 
‘Louisa’s engaged nursing number eight’— 
that’s our number, sir—the truth is between 
you and me, sir, my missis won’t come any 
more at no price. She can’t stand it; Mrs. 
Newcome’s dam patronizing airs is enough to 
choke off any body. ‘ Well, Hobson, my boy,’ 
says I, ‘a good dinner’s a good dinner: and I’ll 
come though Louisa won’t, that is, can’t.’ ” 

While Mr. Giles, who was considerably en- 
livened by claret, was discoursing thus candidly, 
his companion was thinking how he, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, had been met that very afternoon 
on the steps of the Megatherium Club by Mr. 
Newcome, and had accepted that dinner, which 
Mrs. Giles, with more spirit, had declined. 
Giles continued talking—‘“‘ I’m an old stager, I 
am. I don’t mind the rows between the wo- 
men. I believe Mrs. Neweome and Lady New- 
come’s just as bad too; I know Maria is always 
driving at her one way or the other, and calling 
her proud and aristocratic, and that; and yet 
my wife says Maria, who pretends to be such a 
radical, never asks us to meet the Baronet and 
his lady. ‘ And why should she, Loo, my dear?’ 
says J. ‘I don’t want to meet Lady Newcome, 
nor Lord Kew, nor any of ’em.’ Lord Kew, 
ain’t it an odd name? Tearing young swell, 
that Lord Kew: tremendous wild fellow. 

“T was a clerk in that house, sir, as a young 
man; I was there in the old woman’s time, and 
Mr. Newcome’s—the father of these young men 
—as goed a man as ever stood on 'Change.” 
And then Mr. Giles, warming with his subject, 
enters at large into the history of the house. 
“You see, sir,” says he, “the banking-house 
of Hobson Brothers, or Newcome Brothers, as 
the partners of the firm really are, is not one of 
the leading banking firms of the City of London, 
but a most respectable house of many years’ 
standing, and doing a most respectable busi- 
ness, especially in the Dissenting connection.” 
After the business came into the hands of the 
Newcome Brothers, Hobson Newcome, Esq., 
and Sir Bryan Newcome, Bart., M.P., Mr. Giles 
shows how a considerable West-end connection 
was likewise established, chiefly through the 
aristocratic friends and connections of the 
above-named Baronet. 

But the best man of business, according to 
Mr. Giles, whom the firm of Hobson Brothers 
ever knew, better than her father and uncle, 
better than her husband Sir T. Newcome, better 
than her sons and successors above-mentioned, 
was the famous Sophia Alethea Hobson, after- 
ward Newcome—of whom might be said what 
Frederick the Great said of his sister, that she 
was seru femina, vir ingenio—in sex a woman, 
and in mind a man. Nor was she, my inform- 
ant told me, without even manly personal 
characteristics : she had a very deep and gruff 
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voice, and in her old age a beard which many 
a young man might envy; and as she came 
into the bank out of her carriage from Clapham, 
in her dark green pelisse with fur trimmings, 
in her gray beaver hat, beaver gloves, and great 
gold spectacles, not a*clerk in that house that 
did not tremble before her, and it was said she 
only wanted a pipe in her mouth, considerably 
to resemble the late Field Marshal Prince 
Blucher. 

Her funeral was one of the most imposing 
sights ever witnessed in Clapham. There was 
such a crowd you might have thought it was a 
Derby-day. The carriages of some of the great- 
est City firms, and the wealthiest Dissenting 
houses, several coaches full of ministers of 
all denominations, including the Established 
Church ; the carriage of the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Kew, and that of his daughter, 
Lady Ann Newcome attended that revered 
lady’s remains to their final resting-place. No 
less than nine sermons were preached at vari- 
ous places of public worship regarding her end. 
She fell up-stairs at a very advanced age, going 
from the library to the bedroom, after all the 
household was gone to rest, and was found by 
the maids in the morning, inarticulate, but stil] 
alive, her head being cut frightfully with the 
bedroom candlestick with which she was retir- 
ing to her apartment. ‘‘ And,” said Mr. Giles 
with great energy, “besides the empty car- 
riages at that funeral, and the parson in black, 
and the mutes and feathers and that, there were 
hundreds and hundreds of people who wore no 
black, and who weren’t present ; and whe wept 
for their benefactress, I can tell you. She had 
her faults, and many of ’em; but the amount 
of that woman’s charities are unheard of, sir— 
unheard of—and they are put to the credit side 
of her account up yonder.” 

“The old lady had a will of her own,” my 
companion continued. ‘‘She would try and 
know about every body’s business out of busi- 
ness hours: got to know from the young clerks 
what chapels they went to, and from the clergy- 
man whether they attended regular ; kept her 
sons, years after they were grown men, as if 
they were boys at school—and what was the 
consequence? They had a quarrel with Sir 
Thomas Newcome’s own son, a harum-scarum 
lad, who ran away, and then was sent to India! 
and between ourselves, Mr. Hobson and Mr. 
Bryan both, the present baronet, though at 
home they were as mum as Quakers at a meet- 
ing, used to go out on the sly, sir, and be off to 
the play, sir, and sowed their wild oats like any 
other young men, sir, like any other young men. 
Law bless me, once as I was going away from 
the Haymarket, if I didn’t see Mr. Hobson com- 
ing out of the Opera, in tights and an Opera- 
hat, sir, like ‘ Froggy would a-wooing go,’ of a 
Saturday night, too, when his ma thought him 
safe in bed in the City! I warrant he hadn't 
his opera-hat on when he went to chapel with 
her ladyship the next morning—that very morn- 
ing, as sure as my name’s John Giles. 
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“ When the old lady was gone, Mr. Hobson 
had no need of any more humbuging, but took 
his pleasure freely. Fighting, tandems, four- 
in-hand, any thing. He and his brother—his 
elder brother by a quarter of an hour—were al- 
ways very good friends ; but after Mr. Bryan 
married, and there was only court cards at his 
table, Mr. Hobson couldn’t stand it. They 
weren't of his suit, he said ; and for some time 
he said he wasn’t a marrying man—quite the 
contrary ; but we all come to our fate, you 
know, and his time came as mine did. You 
know we married sisters? It was thought a 
fine match for Polly Smith, when she married 
the great Mr. Newcome ; but I doubt whether 
my old woman at home hasn’t had the best of 
it, after all; and if ever you come Bernard 
Street way on a Sunday, about six o’clock, and 
would like « slice of beef and a glass of port, I 
. hope you'll come and see.” 

Do not let us be too angry with Colonel 
Newcome’s two most respectable brothers, if 
for some years they neglected their Indian rela- 
tive, or held him in slight esteem. Their mother 
never pardoned him, or at least by any actual 
words admitted his restoration to favor. For 


many years, as far as they knew, poor Tom was 
an unrepentant prodigal, wallowing in bad com- 
pany, and cut off from all respectable sympathy. 
Their father had never had the courage to ac- 
quaint them with his more true, and kind, and 
charitable version of Tom’s story. So he passed 


at home for no better than a black sheep ; his 
marriage with a penniless young lady did not 
tend to raise him in the esteem of his relatives 
at Clapham ; it was not until he was a widower, 
until he had been mentioned several times in 
the Gazette for distinguished military service, 
until they began to speak very well of him in 
Leadenhall Street, where the representatives of 
Hobson Brothers were of course East India 
Proprietors, and until he remitted considerable 
sums of money to England, that the bankers, 
his brethren, began to be reconciled to him. 

I say, do not let us be hard upon them. No 
people are so ready to give a man a bad name 
as his own kinsfolk ; and having made him that 
present, they are ever most unwilling to take 
it back again. If they give him nothing else 
in the days of his difficulty, he may be sure of 
their pity, and that he is held up as an example 
to his young cousins to avoid. If he loses his 
money they call him poor fellow, and point 
morals out of him. If he falls among thieves, 
the respectable Pharisees of his race turn their 
heads aside and leave him penniless and bleed- 
ing. They clap him on the back kindly enough 
when he returns, after shipwreck, with money 
in his pocket. How naturally Joseph's brothers 
made salaams to him, and admired him, and 
did him honor, when they found the poor out- 
cast a prime minister, and worth ever so much 
money! Surely human natare is not much 
altered since the days of those primeval Jews. 
We would not thrust brother Joseph down a 
well and sell him bodily, but—but if he has 





scrambled out of a well of his own digging, and 
got out of his early bondage into renown and 
credit, at least we applaud him and respect him, 
and are proud of Joseph as a member of the 
family. 

Little Clive was the innocent and lucky ob- 
ject upon whom the increasing affection of the 
Newcomes for their Indian brother was exhib- 
ited. When he was first brought home a sickly 
child, consigned to his maternal aunt, the kind 
old maiden lady at Brighton, Hobson Brothers 
scarce took any notice of the little man, but 
left him to the entire superintendence of his 
own family. Then there came a large remit- 
tance from his father, and the child was asked 
by Uncle Newcome at Christmas. Then his 
father’s name was mentioned in general orders, 
and Uncle Hobson asked little Clive at mid- 
summer. Then Lord H., a late governor-gen- 
eral, coming home, and meeting the brothers 
at a grand dinner at the Albion, given by the 
Court of Directors to his late Excellency, spoke 
to the bankers about that most distinguished 
officer their relative; and Mrs. Hobson drove 
over to see his aunt, where the boy was; gave 
him a sovereign out of her purse, and advised 
strongly that he should be sent to Timpany’s 
along with her own boy. Then Clive went 
from one uncle’s house to another; and was 
liked at both; and much preferred ponies to 
ride, going out after rabbits with the keeper, 
money in his pocket (charged to the debit of 
Lieut.-Col. J. Newcome), and clothes from the 
London tailor, to the homely quarters and con- 
versation of poor kind old Aunt Honeyman at 
Brighton. Clive’s uncles were net unkind, 
they liked each other—their wives, who hated 
each other, united in liking Clive, when they 
knew him, and petting the wayward, handsome 
boy ; they were only pursuing the way of the 
world, which huzzas all prosperity, and turns 
away from misfortune as from some contagious 
disease. Indeed, how can we see a man’s brill- 
jant qualities if he is what we call in the shade? 

The geritlemen, Clive’s uncles, who had their 
affairs to mind during the day, society and the 
family to occupy them of evenings and holidays, 
treated their young kinsman, the Indian Col- 
onel’s son, as other wealthy British uncles treat 
other young kinsmen. They received him in 
his vacations kindly enough. They tipped him 
when he went to school; when he had the 
hooping cough, a confidential young clerk went 
round by way of Grey Friars Square to ask 
after him: the sea being recommended to him 
Mrs. Newcome gave him change of air in Sus- 
sex, and transferred him to his maternal aunt 
at Brighten. Then it was bon jour. As the 
lodge gates closed upon him, Mrs. Newcomes 
heart shut up too, and confined itself within the 
firs, laurels, and palings which bound the hone 
precincts. Had not she her own children and 
affairs! her brood of fowls, her Sunday school, 
her melon-beds, her rose-garden, her quarrel 
with the parson, &c., to attend to! Mr. New- 
come, arriving on a Saturday night, hears he 
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is gone; says ‘Oh!’ and begins to ask about 
the new gravel-walk along the cliff, and whether 
it is completed, and if the China pig fattens 
kindly upon the new feed. 

Clive, in the avuncular gig, is driven over 
the downs to Brighton to his maternal aunt 
there; and there he is aking. He has the best 
bedroom, Uncle Honeyman turning out for him ; 
sweetbreads for dinner—no end of jam for break- 
fast ; excuses from church on the plea of deli- 
cate health; his aunt’s maid to see him to bed 
—his aunt to come smiling in when he rings 
his bell of a morning. He is made much of, and 
coaxed, and dandled and fondled, as if he were 
a young duke. So he is to Miss Honeyman. 
He is the son of Colonel Newcome, C.B., who 
sends her shawls, ivory chessmen, scented san- 
dal-wood work-boxes and kincob scarfs; who, 
as she tells Martha the maid, has fifty servants 
in India; at which Martha constantly exclaims, 
“ Lor, mum, what can he do with ’em, mum?!” 
who, when in consequence of her misfortunes, 
she resolved on taking a house at Brighton, and 
letting part of the same furnished, sent her an 
order for a hundred pounds toward the expenses 
thereof; who gave Mr. Heneyman, her brother, 
a much larger sum of money at the period of 
his calamity. Is it gratitude for past favors! 
is it desire for more! is it vanity of relation- 
ship! is it love for the dead sister—or tender 
regard for her offspring which makes Mrs. 
Martha Honeyman so fond of her nephew! I 
never could count how many causes went to 
produce any given effect or action in a person’s 
life, and have been for my own part many a 
time quite misled in my own case, fancying 
some grand, some magnanimous, some virtuous 
reason, for an act of which I was proud, when, 
lo, some pert little satirical monitor springs up 
inwardly, upsetting the fond humbug which I 
was cherishing—the peacock’s tail wherein my 
absurd vanity had clad itself—and says, ‘‘ Away 
with this boasting! J am the cause of your 
virtue, my lad. You are pleased that yester- 
day at dinner you refrained from the dry cham- 
pagne; my name is Worldly Prudence, not 
Self-denial, and J caused you to refrain. You 
are pleased, because you gave a guinea to Did- 
dier ; I am Laziness, not Generosity, which in- 
spired you. You hug yourself because you re- 
sisted other temptations? Coward! it was be- 
cause you dared not run the risk of the wreng! 
Out with your peacock’s plumage! walk off in 
the feathers which Nature gave you, and thank 
Heaven they are not altogether black.” In a 
word, Aunt Honeyman was a kind soul, and 
such was the splendor of Clive’s father, of his 
gifts, his generosity, his military services, and 
coppanionship of the battles that the lad did 
really appear a young duke to her. And Mrs. 
Newcome was not unkind: and if Clive had 
been really a young duke, I am sure he would 
have had the best bedroom at Marble Hill, and 
not one of the far-off little rooms in the boys’ 
wing ; I am sure he would have had jellies and 
Charlottes Russes, inst 2ad of mere broth, chick- 
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en, and batter pudding as fell to his lot; and 
when he was gone (in the carriage, mind you, 
not in the gig driven by a groom), I am sure 
Mrs. Newcome would have written a letter that 
night to Her Grace the Duchess Dowager, his 
mamma, full of praise of the dear child, his gra- 
ciousness, his beauty, and his wit, and declar- 
ing that she must love him henceforth and for- 
ever after as a son of her own. You toss down 
the page with scorn, and say, “It is not true 
Human nature is not so bad as this cynic would 
have it to be. You would make no difference 
between the rich and the poor.” Beit so. You 
would not. But own that your next door neigh- 
bor would. Nor is this, dear madam, addressed 
to you; no, no, we are not so rude as to talk 
about you to your face; but, if we may not 
speak of the lady who has just left the room, 
what is to become of conversation and society! 

We forbear to describe the meeting between 
the Colonel and his son—the pretty boy from 
whom he had parted more than seven years be- 
fore with such pangs of heart ; and of whom he 
had thought ever since with such a constant 
longing affection. Halfan hour after the father 
left the boy, and in his grief and loneliness was 
rowing back to shore, Clive was at play with a 
dozen of other children on the sunny deck of 
the ship. When two bells rang for their din- 
ner, they were all hurrying to the cuddy table, 
and busy over their meal. What a sad repast 
their parents had that day! How their hearts 
followed the careless young ones home across 
the great ocean! Mothers’ prayers go with 
them. Strong men, alone on their knees, with 
streaming eyes and broken accents, implore 
Heaven for those little ones, who were prattling 
at their sides but a few hours since. Long after 
they are gone, careless and happy, recollections 
of the sweet past rise up and smite those who 
remain : the flowers they had planted in their 
little gardens, the toys they played with, the 
little vacant cribs they slept in as fathers’ eyes 
looked blessings down on them. Most of us 
who have passed a couple of score of years in 
the world, have had such sights as these te 
move us. And those who have, will think none 
the worse of my worthy Colonel for his tender 
and faithful heart. 

With that fidelity which was an instinct of 
his nature, this brave man thought ever of his 
absent child, and longed after him. He never 
forsook the native servants and nurses who had 
had charge of the child, but endowed them with 
money sufficient (and indeed little was wanted 
by people of that frugal race) to make all their 
future lives comfortable. No friends went to 
Europe, nor ship departed, but Newcome sent 
presents and remembrances to the boy, and 
costly tokens of his love and thanks to all who 
were kind to his son. What a strange pathos 
seems to me to accompany all our Indian story! 
Besides that official history which fills Gazettes, 
and embroiders banners with names of victory: 
which gives moralists and enemies cause to cry 
eut at English rapine ; and enables patriots to 
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boast of invincible British valor—besides the 
splendor and conquest, the wealth and glory, the 
crowned ambition, the conquered danger, the 
vast prize, and the blood freely shed in winning 
it—should not ene remember the tears, too? 
Besides the lives of myriads of British men, 
conquering on a hundred fields, from Plassy to 
Meanee, and bathing them cruore nostro: think 
of the women, and the tribute which they per- 
force must pay to those victorious achievements. 
Scarce a soldier goes to yonder shores but leaves 
a home and grief in it behind him. The lords 
of the subject province find wives there: but 
their children can not live on the soil. The 
parents bring their children to the shore, and 
part from them. The family must be broken up 
—keep the flowers of your home beyond a cer- 
tain time, and the sickening buds wither and die. 
In America it is from the breast of a poor slave 
that a child is taken: in India it is from the 
wife, and from under the palace of a splendid 
proconsul. 

The experience of this grief made Newcome’s 
naturally kind heart only the more tender, and 
hence he had a weakness for children which 
made him the laughing-stock of old maids, old 
bachelors, and sensible persons ; but the darling 
of all nurseries, to whose little inhabitants he 
was uniformly kind; were they the collector’s 
progeny in their palanquins, or the sergeant’s 
children tumbling about the cantonment, or the 
dusky little heathens in the huts of his servants 


round his gate. 
It is known that there is no part of the world 
where ladies are more fascinating than in Brit- 


ish India. Perhaps the warmth of the sun 
kindles flames in the hearts of both sexes, which 
would probably beat quite coolly in their native 
air; else why should Miss Brown be engaged 
ten days after her landing at Calcutta? or why 
should Miss Smith have half a dozen proposals 
before she has been a week at the Station! 
And it is not only bachelors on whom the young | 


into his bungalow. He divided his meal with 
her, and made her welcome to his best. “I 
believe Tom Newcome married her,” sly Mr. 
Binnie used to say, “in order that he might 
have permission to pay her milliner’s bills ;” 
and in this way he was amply gratified until 
the day of her death. A feeble miniature of 
the lady, with yellow ringlets and a guitar, hung 
over the mantle-piece of the Colonel’s bed- 
chamber, where I have often seen that work of 
art; and subsequently, when he and Mr. Bin- 
nie took a house, there was hung up ih the 
spare bedroom a companion portrait to the 
miniature—that of the Colonel's predecessor, 
Jack Casey, who in life used to fling plates at 
his Emma’s head, and who perished from a fatal 
attachment to the bottle. I am inclined te think 
that Colonel Newcome was not much cast down 
by the loss of his wife, and that they lived but 
indifferently together. Clive used to say, in his 
artless way, that his father scarcely ever men- 
tioned his mother’s name; and no doubt the 
union was not happy, although Neweome con- 
tinued piously to acknowledge it, long after 
death had brought it to a termination, by con- 
stant benefactions and remembrances to the de- 
parted lady’s kindred. 

Those widows or virgins who endeavored to 
fill Emma’s place, found the door of Newcome’s 
heart fast and barred, and assailed it in vain. 
Miss Billing sat down before it with her piano, 
and, as the Colonel was a practitioner on the 
flute, hoped to make all life one harmonious 
duet with him; but she played her most brill- 
iant sonatas and variations in vain; and, as 
every body knows, subsequently carried her 
grand piano to Lieutenant and Adjutant Hodg- 
kin’s house, whose name she now bears. The 
lovely widow Wilkins, with two darling little 
children, stopped at Newcome’s hospitable 
house, on her way to Calcutta; and it was 





| thought she might never leave it: but her kind 
host, as was his wont, crammed her children 


ladies confer their affections; they will take \with presents and good things, consoled and 


widowers without any difficulty : and a man so | 
generally liked as Major Newcome, with such | 
a geod character, with a private fortune of his | 
own, so chivalrous, generous, good-looking — | 
eligible, in a word—you may be sure would have | 
found a wife easily enough, had he any mind | 
for replacing the late Mrs. Casey. 

The Colonel, as has been stated, had an In- 
dian chum or companion, with whom he shared | 
his lodgings ; and from many jocular remarks 
of this latter gentleman (who loved good jokes 
and uttered not a few) I could gather that the 
honest widower Colonel Newcome had been 
often tempted to alter his condition, and that 
the Indian ladies had tried numberless attacks 
upon his bereaved heart, and devised endless 
schemes of carrying it by assault, treason, or 
other mode of capture. Mrs. Casey (his defunct 
wife) had overcome it by sheer pity and help- 
lessness. He had found her so friendless, that 
he took her in to the vacant place, and installed 
her there as he would have received a traveler 





| entertained the fair widow ; and one morning, 
after she had remained three months at the sta- 
tion, the Colonel’s palanquins and bearers made 
their appearance, and Elvira Wilkins went away 
| Weeping, as a widow should. Why did she 
abuse Newcome ever after at Calcutta, Bath, 
| Cheltenham, and wherever she went, calling 
| him selfish, pompous, Quixotic, and a Bahaw- 
‘der? Icould mention half-a-dozen other names 
of ladies of most respectable families connected 
with Leadenhall Street, who, according to Col- 
onel Newcome’s chum—that wicked Mr. Bin- 
nie—had all conspired more or less to give Clive 
Newcome a stepmother. 

But he had had an unlucky experience in his 
own case; and thought within himeelf, “ No, I 
won't give Clive a stepmother. As Heaven 
has taken his own mother from him; why, I 
must try to be father and mother too to the Jad.” 
He kept the child as long as ever the climate 
would allow of his remaining, and then sent 
him home. Then his aim was to save money 
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for the youngster. He was of a nature so un- 
controllably generous, that to be sure he spent 
five rupees where another would save them, and 
make a fine show besides ; 


fortune. 
extravagances, and the smallest selfish wants ; 


could live almost as frugally as a Hindoo ; kept | 
his horses not to race but to ride; wore his old 


clothes and uniforms until they were the laugh- | 


ter of his regiment ; did not care for show, and 
had no longer an extravagant wife ; he managed 
to lay by considerably out of his liberal allow- 
ances, and to find himself and Clive growing 
richer every year. 

‘* When Clive has had five or six years at 
school’’—that was his scheme—“ he will be a 
fine scholar, and have at least as much classical 
learning as a gentleman in the world need pos- 
sess. 
pass three or four years together, in which he | 


will learn to be intimate with me, and, I hope, 


to like me. I shall be his pupil for Latin and 
Greek, and try and make up for Jost time. | 
know there is nothing like a knowledge of the 
classics to give a man good breeding— Ingen- 
uas didicisse fideliter artes emollunt mores, nec 
sinuisse feros.’ I shall be able to help him with 
my knowledge of the world, and to keep him 
out of the way of sharpers and a pack of rogues 
who commonly infest young men. I will make 
myself his companion, and pretend to no su- 
periority ; for, indeed, isn’t he my superior? 
Of course he is, with his advantages. He hasn't 
been an idle young scamp as I was. And we | 
will travel together, first through England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, for every man should know 
his own country, and then we will make the 
grand tour. Then, by the time he is eighteen, | 
he will be able to choose his profession. He 
can go into the army, and emulate the glorious 
man after whom I named him; or if he prefers 
the church, or the law, they are open to him; 


and when he goes to the University, by which | 
time I shall be in all probability a major-gen- | 


eral, I can come back to India for a few years, 


and return by the time he has a wife and a/| 


home for his old father; or if I die, I shall have 
done the best for him, and my boy will be left 
with the best education, a tolerable small for- 
tune, and the blessing of his old father.”’ 

Such were the plans of our kind schemer. 
How fondly he dwelt on them, how affection- 
ately he wrote of them to his boy! How he 
read books of travels, and looked over the maps 
of Europe! and said, “‘ Rome, sir, glorious 
Rome; it won’t be very long, major, before my 
boy and I see the Colosseum, and kiss the Pope’s 
toe. We shall go up the Rhine to Switzerland, 
and over the Simplon, the work of the great 
Napoleon. By Jove, sir, think of the Turks be- 
fore Vienna, and Sobieski clearing eighty thou- 
sand of 'em off the face of the earth! How my 
boy will rejoice in the picture-galleries there, 
and in Prince Eugene's prints! You know, I 


but it is not a man’s | 
gifts or hospitalities that generally injure his | ‘ emollunt mores nec. 
It is on themselves that prodigals | 
spend most. And as Newcome had no personal | 


Then I will go to England, and we will | 


suppose, that Prince Eugene, one of the great- 
est generals in the world, was also one of the 
greatest lovers of the fine arts. ‘ Ingenuas di- 
dicisse,’ hey Doctor? you know the rest 
,” 

‘*** Emollunt mores !’ Colonel,” says Doctor 
McTaggart, who, perhaps, was too canny. te 
| correct the commanding officer’s Latin. “ Don't 
ye noo that Prence Eugene was about a savage 
|? 
|a Turrk as ivir was! Have ye nivir rad the 
| mimores of the Prants de Leen?” 

“Well, he was a great cavalry officer,” an, 
swers the Colonel, ‘‘ and he left a great collec. 
tion of prints—that you know. HowClive will 
delight in them! The boy’s talent for drawing 
is wonderful, sir—wonderful. He sent me a 
picture of our old school—the very actual thing, 
sir; the cldisters, the school, the head gown- 
| boy going in with the rods, and the doctor him- 
| self. It would make you die of laughing '’ 

He regaled the ladies of the regiment with 
Clive’s letters, and those of Miss Honeyman, 
which contained an account of the boy. He 
even bored some of his hearers with this prat- 
tle ; and sporting young men would give or 
| take odds that the Colonel would mention 

Clive’s name, once before five minutes, three 
times in ten minutes, twenty-five times in the 
course of dinner, and so on. But they who 





| laughed at the Colonel laughed very kindly ; 
and every body who knew him, loved him; 
every body, that is, who loved modesty, and 


generosity, and honor. 
| At last the happy time came for which the 
kind father had been longing more passionately 
than any prisoner for liberty, or school-boy for 
| holiday. Colone! Newcome has taken leave of 
| his regiment, leaving Major Tomkinson, nothing 
loth, in command. He has traveled to Calcutta; 
| and the Commander-in-Chief, in general orders, 
| has announced that in giving to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas Newcome, C.B., of the Bengal 
Cavalry, for the first time, after no less than 
thirty-four years absence from home, “ he (Sir 
George Husler) can not refrain from express- 
ing his sense of the great and meritorious serv- 
| ices of this most distinguished officer, who has 
left his regiment in a state of the highest dis- 
cipline and efficiency.”’ And now the ship has 
sailed, the voyage is over, and once more, after 
so many long years, the honest soldier's foot is 
on his native shore. 
————=——_—_ 
CHAPTER VI.—Newcome Broruers. 
Besipes his own boy, whom he worshiped, 
this kind Colonel had a score, at least, of 
adopted children, to whom he chose to stand 
in the light of a father. He was for ever whirl- 
ing away in post-chaises to this school and 
that, to see Jack Brown’s boys, of the cavalry; 
or Mrs. Smith’s girls, of the Civil Service ; or 
poor Tom Hicks’s orphan, who had nobody to 
look after him now that the cholera had carried 
off Tom, and his wife, too. On board the ship 
in which he returned from Calcutta were 4 





dozen of little children, of beth sexes, some of 
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whom he actually escorted to their friends be- 
fore he visited his own; and though his heart 
was longing for his boy at Grey Friars. The 
children at the schools seen, and largely re- 
warded out of his bounty (his loose white trow- 
sers had great pockets, always heavy with gold 
and silver, which he jingled when he was not 
pulling his mustache—to see the way in which 
he tipped children made one almost long to be 
a boy again); and when he had visited Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment, or Doctor Rams- 
horn’s adjoining academy at Chiswick, and seen 
little Tom Davis or little Fanny Holmes, the 
honest fellow would come home and write off 
straightway a long letter to Tom’s or Fanny’s 
parents, far away in the Indian country ; whose 
hearts he made happy by his accounts of their 
children, as he had delighted the children them- 
selves by his affection and bounty. All the 
apple and orange-women (especially such as had 
babies as well as lollypops at their stalls), all 
the street-sweepers on the road between Nerot's 
and the Oriental, knew him, and were his pen- 
sioners. His brothers in Threadneedle Street 
cast up their eyes at the checks which he drew. 

One of the little people of whom the kind 
Newcome had taken charge, luckily dwelt near 
Portsmouth; and when the faithful Colonel 
consigned Miss Fipps to her grandmother, Mrs. 
Admiral Pipps, at Southampton, Miss Fipps 
clung to her guardian, and with tears and howls 
was torn away fromhim. Not until her maiden 
aunts had consoled her with strawberries, which 
she never before had tasted, was the little In- 
dian comforted for the departure of her dear 
Colonel. Master Cox, Tom Cox’s boy, of the 
Native Infantry, had to be carried asleep from 
the George to the mail that night. Master Cox 
woke up at the dawn wondering, as the coach 
passed through the pleasant green roads of 
Bromley. The good gentleman consigned the 
little chap to his uncle, Dr. Cox, Bloomsbury 
Square, before he went to his own quarters, 
and then on the errand on which his fond heart 
was bent. 

He had written to his brothers from Ports- 
mouth, announcing his arrival, and three words 
to Clive, conveying the same intelligence. The 
letter was served to the boy along with one 
bowl ef tea and one buttered roll, of eighty such 
which were distributed to fourscore other boys, 
boarders of the same house with our young 
friend. How the lad’s face must have flushed, 
and his eyes brightened, when he read the 
news! When the master of the house, the 
Rev. Mr. Popkinson, came into the long-room, 
with a good-natured face, and said, ‘‘ Newcome, 
you’re wanted,” he knows who is come. He 
does not heed that notorious bruiser, old Hodge, 
who roars out, ‘ Confound you, Newcome ; I'll 
give it you for upsetting your tea over my new 
trowsers.” He runs to the room where the 
stranger is waiting for him. We will shut the 
door, if you please, upon that scene. 

If Clive had not been as fine and handsome a 
young lad as any in that school or country, no 








doubt his fond father would have been just as 
well pleased, and endowed him with a hundred 
fanciful graces; but, in truth, in looks and 
manners he was every thing which his parent 
could desire; and I hope the artist who illus- 
trates this work will take care to do justice to his 
portrait. Mr. Clive himself, let that painter be 
assured, will not be too well pleased if his coun- 
tenance and figure do not receive proper atten- 
tion. _ He is not yet endowed with those splen- 
did mustaches and whiskers which he has him- 
self subsequently depicted, but he is the picture 
of health, strength, activity, and good-humor 

He has a good forehead, shaded with a quantity 
of waving light hair ; a complexion which ladies 
might envy ; a mouth which seems accustomed 
to laughing ; and a pair of blue eyes, that spar- 
kle with intelligence and frank kindness. No 
wonder thw pleased father can not refrain from 
looking at him. He is, in a word, just such a 
youth as has a right to be the hero of a novel. 

The bell rings for second school, and Mr 
Popkinson, arrayed in cap and gown, comes in 
to shake Colonel Newcome by the hand, and to 
say he supposes it’s to be a holiday for New- 
come that day. He does not say a word about 
Clive’s scrape of the day before, and that awful 
row in the bedrooms, where the lad and three 
others were discovered making a supper off a 
pork pie and two bottles of prime old port from 
the Red Cow public-house in Grey Friars Lane 
When the bell has done ringing, and all these 
busy little bees have swarmed into their hive, 
there is a solitude in the place. The Colonel 
and his son walked the play-ground together. 
that gravelly flat, as destitute of herbage as the 
Arabian desert, but, nevertheless, in the lan- 
guage of the place called the green. They walk 
the green, and they pace the cloisters, and Clive 
shows his father his own name of Thomas 
Newcome carved upon one of the arches forty 
years ago. As they talk, the boy gives side- 
long glances at his new friend, and wonders at 
the Colonel's loose trowsers, long mustache, 
and yellow face. He looks very odd, Clive 
thinks, very odd and very kind, and he looks 
like a gentleman, every inch of him: not like 
Martin’s father, who came to see his son lately 
in highlows, and a shocking bad hat, and actu- 
ally flung coppers among the boys for a scram- 
ble. He bursts out a-laughing at the exquisitely 
ludicrous idea of a gentleman of his fashion 
scrambling for coppers. 

And now enjoining the boy to be ready 
against his return (and you may be sure Mr 
Clive was on the look-out long before his 
sire appeared), the Colonel whirled away in his 
cab to the City to shake hands with his broth- 
ers, whom he had not seen since they were 
demure little men in blue jackets, under charge 
of a serious tutor. 

He rushed through the clerks and the bank- 
ing-house, he broke into the parlor where the 
lords of the establishment were seated. He 
astonished those trim quiet gentlemen by the 
warmth of his greeting, by the vigor of his 
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hand-shake, and the loud high tones of his 
voice, which penetrated the glass walls of the 
parlor, and might actually be heard by the busy 
clerks in the hall without. He knew Bryan 
from Hobson at once—that unlucky little acci- 
dent in the go-cart having left its mark forever 
on the nose of Sir Bryan Newcome, the elder 
of the twins. Sir Bryan had a bald head and 
light hair, a short whisker cut to his cheek, a 
buff waistcoat, very neat boots and hands. He 
looked like the Portrait of a Gentleman at the 
Exhibition, as the werthy is represented : dig- 
nified in attitude, bland, smiling, and states- 
manlike, sitting at a table unsealing letters, with 
a dispatch-box and a silver inkstand before him, 
a eolumn and a scarlet curtain behind, and a 
park in the distance, with a great thunder- 
storm lowering in the sky. Such a portrait, in 
fact, hangs over the great side-board at New- 
come to this day; and above the three great 
silver waiters, which the gratitude of as many 
Companies has presented to their respected 
director and chairman. 

In face, Hobson Newcome, Esq., was like his 
elder brother, but was more portly in person. 
He allowed his red whiskers to grow wherever 
nature had planted them, on his cheeks and 
under his chin. He wore thick shoes with 
nails in them, or natty round-toed boots, with 


tight trowsers and a single strap. He affected | 


the country gentleman in his appearance. His 
hat had a broad brim, and the ample pockets of 
his cut-away coat were never destitute of agri- 
cultural produce, samples of beans or corn, 
which he used to bite and chew even on 
*Change, or a whip-lash, or balls for horses : 

in fine, he was a good old country-gentleman. | 
If it was fine in Threadneedle Street, he would 
say it was good weather for the hay; if it 
rained, the country wanted rain; if it was | 
frosty, “‘ No hunting to-day, Tomkins, my boy,”’ | 
and so forth. As he rode from Bryanstone | 
Square to the City you would take him—and 
he was pleased to be so taken—for a jolly | 
country squire. He was a better man of busi- | 
ness than his more solemn and stately brother, 
at whom he laughed in his jocular way ; 


him in. 

The Colonel breaks into the sanctum of these 
worthy gentlemen ; and each receives him in a 
manner consonant with his peculiar nature. 


Sir Bryan regretted that Lady Anne was away | 


from London, being at Brighton with the chil- 
dren, who were all ill of the measles. Hobson 
said, “‘ Maria, can’t treat you to such good com- 
pany as my Lady could give you, but when will 
you take a day and come and dine with us? 
Let’s see, to-day’s Wednesday; to-morrow 
we've a party. No, we're engaged.” He 
meant that his table was full, and that he did 
not care to crowd it; but there was no use in 
imparting this circumstance to the Colonel. 
“Friday, we dine at Judge Budge’s—queer 
name, Judge Budge, ain’t it? Saturday, I’m 


and | 
he said rightly, that a gentleman must get up | 
very early in the morning who wanted to take | 


going down to Marble Head, to look after the 
hay. Come on Monday, Tom, and I'l! intro- 
duce you to the misses and the young uns.” 

“T will bring Clive,”’ says Colonel Newcome, 
rather disturbed at this reception. “ After his 
illness my sister-in-law was very kind to him.” 

“No, hang it, don’t bring boys; there's no 
good in boys; they stop the talk down-stairs, 
and the ladies don’t want ’em in the drawing- 
room. * Send him to dine with the children on 
Sunday, if you like, and come along down with 
me to Marble Head, and I'll show you such a 
crop of hay as will make your eyes open. Are 
you fond of farming ?” 

“‘T have not seen my boy for years,” says the 
Colanel : “ I had rather pass Saturday and Sun- 
day with him, if you please, and some day we 
will go to Marble Head together.” 

**Well, an offer’s an offer. I don’t know 
any pleasanter thing than getting out of this 
confounded City, and smelling the hedges, and 
looking at the crops coming up, and passing 
the Sunday in quiet.”” And his own tastes be- 
ing thus agricultural, the honest gentleman 
thought that every body else must delight in 
the same recreation. 

‘In the winter, I hope we shall see you at 
Newcome,”’ says the elder brother, blandly 
| smiling. ‘I can’t give you any tiger shoot- 

ing, but I'll promise you that you shall find 
| plenty of pheasants in our jungle,” and he 
| laughed very gently at this mild sally. 

The Colonel gave him a queer look. “| 

shall be at Newcome before the winter. I shall 
| be there, please God, before many days are over.” 
| ** Indeed !” anys the Baronet, with an air of 
great surprise. ‘‘ You are going down to look 
at the cradle of our race. I believe the New- 
comes were there before the Conqueror. It was 
but a village in our grandfather's time, and it 
is an immense flourishing town now, for which 

I hope to get—I expect to get—a charter.” 
**Do you!” says the Colonel. “I am going 
| down there to see a relation.” 

‘A relation: What relatives have we there!” 
| cries the Baronet. ‘‘ My children, with the ex- 
ception of Barnes. Barnes, this is your uncle, 
Colonel Thomas Newcome. I have great pleas- 
ure, brother, inintroducing you tomy eldest son.” 
A fair-haired young gentleman, languid and 
| pale, and arrayed in the very height of fashion, 
| made his appearance at this juncture in the 
| parlor, and returned Colonel Newcome’s greet- 
ing with a smiling acknowledgment of his own. 
“‘ Very happy to see you, I’m sure,” said the 
young man. “You find London very much 
changed since you were here. Very good time 
to come—the very full of the season.” 

Poor Thomas Newcome was quite abashed by 
this strange reception. Here was a man, hun- 
gry for affection, and one relation asked him to 
dinner next Monday, and another invited him 
to shoot pheasants at Christmas. Here was 2 
beardless young sprig who patronized him, and 
vouchsafed to ask him whether he found Lon- 
don was changed. 
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“| don’t know whether it’s changed,” says 
the Colonel, biting his nails; ‘‘ I know it’s not 
what I expected to find it.” 

“ To-day, it’s really as hot as I should think 
it must be in India,” says young Mr. Barnes 
Newcome. 

“ Hot !” says the Colonel, with a grin. 
seems to me you are all cool enough here.” 

“Just what Sir Thomas de Boots said, sir,” says 
Barnes, turning round to his father. “ Don’t 
you remember when he came home from Bom- 
bay! I recollect his saying, at Lady Feather- 
stone's, one dooced hot night, as it seemed to 
us; [ recollect his saying that he felt quite cold. 
Did you know him in India, Colonel Newcome? 
He’s liked at the Horse Guards, but he’s hated 
in his regiment.” 

Colonel Newcome here growled a wish re- 
garding the ultimate fate of Sir Thomas de Boots, 
which, we trust, may never be realized by that 
distinguished cavalry officer. 

“My brother says he’s going to Newcome, 
Barnes, next week,” said the Baronet, wishing 
to make the conversation more interesting to 
the newly-arrived Colonel. ‘He was saying 
eo just when you come in, and I was asking 
him what took him there?” 

“ Did you ever hear of Sarah Mason !” says 
the Colonel. 

“Really, I never did,” the Baronet answered. 

“Sarah Mason! No, upon my word, I don’t 
think I ever did,” said the young man. 

“ Well, that’s a pity, too,”’ the Colonel said, 
with a sneer. ‘‘ Mrs. Mason is a relation of 
yours—at least by marriage. She is my aunt 
or cousin—lI used to call her aunt, and she and 
my father and mother all worked in the same 
mill at Newcome together.” 

“T remember—God bless my soul—I remem- 
ber now!” cries the Baronet. ‘ We pay her 
forty pound a year on your account—don’t you 
know, brother! Look to Colonel Newcome’s 
account—I recollect the name quite well. But 
I thought she had been your nurse, and—and 
an old servant of my father’s.” 

“So she was my nurse, and an old servant 
ef my father’s,” answered the Colonel. ‘“ But 
she was my mother’s cousin, too: and very 
lucky was my mother to have such a servant, 
or to have a servant at all.. There is not in the 
whole world a more faithful creature or a better 
woman.” 

Mr. Hobson rather enjoyed his brother’s per- 
plexity, and to see, when the Baronet rode the 
high horse, how he came down sometimes. “I 
am sure it does you very great credit,” gasped 
the courtly head of the firm, “‘to remember a— 
a humble friend and connection of our father’s 
so well.” 


oe It 


“I think, brother, you might have recollected 
her, too,” the Colonel growled out. His face was 
blushing: he was quite angry and hurt at what 
seemed to him Sir Bryan’s hardness of heart. 

“Pardon me if I don’t see the necessity,” 


said Sir Bryan. “J have no relationship with 
Mrs. Mason, and do net remember ever having 





seen her. Can I do any thing fer you, brother? 
Can I be useful to you in any way! Pray com- 
mand me and Barnes here, who after City hours 
will be delighted if he can be serviceable to you 
—TI am nailed to this counter all the morning, 
and to the House of Commons all night ;—I 
will be with you in one moment, Mr. Quilter. 
Good-by, my dear Colonel. How well India 
has agreed with you! how young you look! 
the hot winds are nothing to what we endure 
in Parliament. Hobson,” in a low voice, “ you 
saw about that hm, that power of attorney— 
and hm and hm will call here at 12, about that 
hm. I am sorry I must say good-by—it seems 
so hard after not meeting for so many years.” 

“Very,” says the Colonel. 

“‘ Mind and send for me whenever you want 
me, now.” 

“*O, of course,” said the elder brother; and 
thought, When will that ever be ! 

“* Lady Anne will be too delighted at hearing 
of your arrival. Give my love to Clive—a re- 
markably fine boy, Clive—good-morning ;” and 
the Baronet was gone, and his bald head might 
presently be seen alongside of Mr. Quilter’s con- 
fidential gray poll, both of their faces turned 
into an immense ledger. 

Mr. Hobson accompanied the Colonel to the 
door, and shook him cordially by the hand as 
he got into his cab. The man asked whither 
he should drive? and poor Newcome hardly 
knew where he was, or whither he should go. 
“ Drive! a—oh—ah—damme, drive me any 
where away from this place!” was all he could 
say; and very likely the cabman thought he 
was a disappointed debtor who had asked in 
vain to renew a bill. In fact, Thomas Newcome 
had overdrawn his little account. There was 
no such balance of affection in that bank of his 
brothers, as the simple creature had expected 
to find there. 

When he was gone, Sir Bryan went back to 
his parlor, where sat young Barnes perusing the 
paper. ‘‘ My revered uncle seems to have brought 
back a quantity of cayenne pepper from India, 
sir,” he said to his father. 

‘* He seems a very kind-hearted, simple man,” 
the Baronet said; “ eccentric, but he has been 
more than thirty years away from home. Of 
course you will call upon him to-morrow morn- 
ing. Do every thing you can to make him com- 
fortable. Whom would he like to meet at din- 
ner! I will ask some of the Directors. Ask 
him, Barnes, for next Wednesday or Saturday— 
no; Saturday I dine with the Speaker. But see 
that every attention is paid him.” 

‘Does he intend to have our relation up to 
town, sir! I should like to meet Mrs. Mason 
of all things. A venerable washerwoman, I 
dare say, or perhaps keeps a public-house,” 
simpered out young Barnes. 

“ Silence, Barnes; you jest at every thing, 
you young men do—you do. Colonel New- 
come’s affection for his old nurse does him the 
greatest honor,” said the Baronet, who really 
meant what he said. 
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“And I hope my mother will have her to stay | 
a good deal at Newcome. I’m sure she must 
have been a washerwoman, and mangled my 
uncle in early life. His costume struck me 
with respectful astonishment. He disdains the 
use of straps to his trowsers, and is seemingly 
unacquainted with gloves. If he had died in 
India, would my late aunt have had to perish on 
a funeral pile?” Here Mr. Quilter, entering 
with a heap of bills, put an end to these sar- 
castic remarks, and young Newcome applying 
himself to his business (of which he was a per- 
fect master), forgot about his uncle till after 
City hours, when he entertained some young 
gentlemen of Bays’s Club with an account of 
his newly-arrived relative. 

Toward the City, whither he wended his way, 
whatever had been the ball or the dissipation of 
the night before, young Barnes Newcome might 
be seen walking every morning, resolutely and 
swiftly, with his neat umbrella. As he passed 
Charing Cross on his way westward, his little 
boots trailed slowly over the pavement, his head 
hung languid (bending lower still, and smiling 
with faded sweetness as he doffed his hat and 
saluted a passing carriage), his umbrella trailed 
after him. Not a dandy on all the Pall Mall 
pavement seemed to have less to do than he. 

Heavyside, a large young officer of the house- 
hold troops—old Sir Thomas de Boots—and 
Horace Fogey, whom every one knows—are in 


the window of Bays’s, yawning as widely as 
that window itself. Horses under the charge of 
men in red jackets are pacing up and down St. 


James’s Street. Cabmen on the stand are re- 
galing with beer. Gentlemen with grooms be- 
hind them pass toward the park. Great dowager 
barouches roll along emblazoned with coronets, 
and driven by coachmen in silvery wigs. Wist- 
ful provincials gaze in at the clubs. Foreigners 
chatter and show their teeth, and look at the 
ladies in the carriages, and smoke and spit re- 
freshingly round about. Policeman X slouches 
along the pavement. It is five o’clock, the noon 
in Pall Mall. 

‘“‘Here’s little Newcome coming,”’ says Mr. 
Horace Fogey. “ He and the muffin-man gen- 
erally make their appearance in public to- 
gether.” 

“Dashed little prig,” says Sir Thomas de 
Boots, ‘‘ why the dash did they ever let him in 
here? If I hadn’t been in India, by dash—he 
should have been black-balled twenty times over, 
by dash.” Only Sir Thomas used words far 
more terrific than dash, for this distinguished 
cavalry officer swore very freely. 

“‘He amuses me; he’s such a mischievous 
little devil,” says good-natured Charley Heavy- 
side. 

“Tt takes very little to amuse you,” remarks 
Fogey. 

“‘ You don’t, Fogey,” answers Charley. “I 
know every one of your demd old stories, that 
are as old as my grandmother. How-dy-do, 
Barney. (Enter Barnes Newcome.) How are 


’ 





the Three per Cents., you little beggar? I wish 


you'd do me a bit of stiff: and just tell your fa 
ther if | may overdraw my account, I'll vote with 
him—hanged if I don’t.” 

Barnes orders absinthe-and-water, and drinks - 
Heavyside resuming his elegant raillery. “| 
say, Barney, your name’s Barney, and you're 
a banker. You must be a little Jew, hey! Vell, 
how mosh vill you to my little pill for!” 

““Do hee-haw in the House of Commons. 
Heavyside,” says the young man with a languid 
air. ‘That's your place: you’re returned for it.” 
(Captain the Honorable Charles Heavyside is a 
member of the legislature, and eminent in the 
House for asinine imitations, which delight his 
own, and confuse the other party.) ‘ Don't 
bray here. I hate the shop out of shop hours.” 

“Dash the little puppy,” growls Sir de Boots, 
swelling in his waistband. 

“* What do they say about the Russians in 
the City?” says Horace Fogey, who has been 
in the diplomatic service. ‘* Has the fleet lef 
Cronstadt, or has it not?” 

** How should I know !” asks Barney. “ Ain't 
it all in the evening paper?” 

‘That is very uncomfortable news from India, 
General,” resumes Fogey—*“‘ there’s Lady Dod- 
dington’s carriage ; how well she looks—that 
movement of Runjeet-Singh on Peshawur: that 
fleet on the Irrawaddy. It looks dooced queer, 
let me tell you, and Penguin is not the man to 
be Governor General of India in a fime of diffi 
culty.” 

“And Hustler’s not the man to be Com- 
mander-in-chief: dashder old fool never lived 
a dashed old psalm-singing, blundering old wo- 
man,”’ says Sir Thomas, who wanted the com- 
mand himself. 

“You ain’t in the psalm-singing line, Sir 
Thomas ?’’ says Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ quite the con- 
trary.” In fact Sir de Boots in his youth used 
to sing with the Duke of York, and even against 
Captain Costigan, but was beaten by that supe 
rior Bacchanalian artist. 

Sir Thomas locks as if to ask what the dash 
is that to you? but wanting still to go to India 
again, and knowing how strong the Newcomes 
are in Leadenhall Street, he thinks it necessary 
to be civil to the young cub, and swallows his 
wrath once more into his waistband. 

““T’ve got an uncle come home from India— 
upon my word I have,” says Barnes Newcome. 
“That is why I am so exhausted. I am going 
to buy him a pair of gloves, number fourteen— 
and I want a tailor for him—not a young man’s 
tailor. Fogey’s tailor rather. I'd take my 
father’s ; but he has all his things made in the 
country—all—in the borough, you know—he’s 
a public man.” 

“Is Colonel Newcome, of the Bengal Cavalry, 
your uncle?” asks Sir Thomas de Boots. 

“Yes; will you come and meet him at dinner 
next Wednesday week, Sir Thomas! and Fogey, 
you come; you know you like a good dinner. 
You don’t know any thing against my uncle, 
do you, Sir Thomas? Have I any Brahminical 
cousins! Need we be ashamed of him?” 
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A BIT OF LIFE IN OREGON. 

4 Y jaunt to Oregon was indirectly owing to 
\ the fertilizing powers of guano; although 
the action of that renovator of worn-out lands 
was not exerted in its usual mannes It hap- 
pened thus: A fine clipper ship, which had 
agreed to carry us around the world, on arriv- 
ing at San Francisco, consented to prostitute its 
noble powers to an ignoble office ; and instead 
of visiting the Celestial Regions for teas, sailed 
to the Chincha Islands for guano, whither I 
declined going—not being tempted even by the 
bright eyes and sunny skies of Lima. In con- 
sequence I became that most unfortunate of be- 
ings, an idler in San Francisco ; until one lucky 
day, when a friend requested me to transact 
some business for him in Oregon. 

A bag, a pair of blankets, a red woolen hunt- 
ing-shirt, and a revolver, completed my bag- 
gage; and we were soon sailing through the 
beautiful bay and along the Golden Horn, whose 
waters and shores require only associations and 
a pen to make them rank with many spots, less 
beautiful, but more praised. We entered the 
broad Pacific, then very boisterous, and coasting 
along past Punta de los Reyes, Cape Mendoci- 
no, Trinidad, Crescent City, &c., arrived on the 
fifth day at Port Orford, our destination. Spir- 
its of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower! how little 
could you imagine, as you landed on that deso- 
late rock, amid all that could depress the ener- 
gies of man, that, in less than two centuries 
and a half, your descendants would be building 
towns upon the western borders of their coun- 
try—a country broader than the Atlantic you 
had passed ! 

Camp-life was soon commenced in good earn- 
est, ag there was no hotel in Port Orford. 
Provisions were unpacked and ranged in the 
cupboard (an old box), sundry cooking uten- 
sils were neatly hung on the pantry-shelf (the 
projecting limb of an old tree); and the fire- 
place was constructed after the most approved 
Indian mode; that is to say, a few stones for 
the hearth, with two upright posts and a cross- 
stick for pot-hanger. As night came on we 
began to prepare supper; but were much cha- 
gtined to find that our frying-pan had been 
stolen—a sad accident, as the fresh sea-breezes 
and plenty of out-door exercise had given us 
keen appetites. We were beginning to discuss 
the propriety of eating our bacon raw, when 
necessity seized the shovel, and we broiled what 
we needed in a style that would have delighted 
the great Soyer himself. Never was supper 
of bacon, potatoes, and coffee eaten with better 
relish. 

But to be candid, I will acknowledge that 
there were some deficiencies in our culinary 
department. For instance, our party decided 
upon a rotation of cooks; and, as we were all 
neophytes, nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate for our digestive organs. We should 
have been sorry to have had our first loaf of 
bread pitched at uur heads. But pressing on 
under the Baconian or inductive system, our 








productions passed successively through all the 
various degrees of density known to that article, 
until it finally arrived at spongy perfection. 

One of our party, a lawyer, who, in his 
turn, officiated as cook, determined to distin- 
tinguish himself by making a pot-pie. Circum- 
stances favored the undertaking. We were all 
absent, shooting or walking, and there would 
be no critical cooks to spoil his operations 
(Did any one ever poke a fire, or boil a potato, 
but some bystander could do it better!) The 
pot is boiling: in goes the rice; dough-balls 
follow ; elk-meat, potatoes, &c., succeed in 
quick succession : but the remorseless pot still 
seems to cry, “More!” But what more is 
there? Pepper, salt, onions, are all swallowed 
up. Ah! the beans, Chili beans! capital idea! 
The beans follow the rice and the dough-balls. 
The party return hungry—famished. ‘‘ Law- 
Papers,” with flushed face and excited manner, 
serves up the pie, and awaits applause, with 
the air of a man who is determined not to be 
vain, although he has done a good thing; but 
imagine his feelings when, instead of a shower 
of thanks, there was a hail storm of hard beans, 
succeeded by a roar of laughter, at his expense, 
and in spite of our disappointment. ‘ Green- 
Bag” has never been seen to eat beans from 
that day to this, and now goes by the name of 
“Bene,” which is an abbreviation of “‘ bene, 
bene facere,”’ meaning, ‘‘ When you make a pot- 
pie, boil your beans longer than you do your 
rice !”’ 

While waiting here, let me sandwich a small 
amount of useful information respecting Oregon, 
more especially for the benefit of invalids. The 
climate is delightful, and although in the same 
latitude with New York, the summer is cooler 
and the winter warmer than those of the Empire 
State. Upon the coast above Cape Blanco, the 
prevalent winds are from the northwest, but 
even these are less unpleasant than the easterly 
winds at New York. At Port Orford, which is 
sheltered from these winds by a projecting bluff, 
the climate may challenge comparison with the 
mest favored portions of Italy. The atmosphere 
is wonderfully clear and transparent. There 
were but two or three foggy days during the 
month, and these were far more pleasant than 
similar days in Florence, when the cold winds 
come down from the Apennines. 

It was a common saying at Port Orford, 
among the sixty or seventy residents, that it 
was impossible to be sick there. The equability 
of the climate renders this perhaps the most 
healthful portion of the Union ; and it can not 
be long before our Eastern physicians, instead 
of sending their consumptive patients to Italy 
or Cuba, will recommend them to take the 
Pacific Railway to Oregon, to recruit their 
health. 

Just in front of Port Orford there is a small 
island, just large enough for a snug little house 
and garden. Eighteen months since it was the 
scene of a bloody fight. The Indians, seven hun- 
dred in number, drove Kirkpatrick, with the 
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whole population of the town (eight men only), 
upon this natural castle, where, after attempt- 
ing to slaughter them and failing, they deter- 
mined to starve them. Kirkpatrick had one 
large gun, besides rifles, and shot down over 
seventy of the savages as they attempted to 
climb the steep side of the island, or showed 
themselves upon the beach. After waiting a 
month, however, and finding the whites supe- 
rior to both arrows and want, the patience of 
the Indians became exhausted, and they made a 
treaty, which they have kept to this day. 

It was upon this hill that, having accomplished 
the business which I had undertaken, I spent the 
afternoons of two weeks awaiting the steamer. 
My companions were too lazy to climb it, and I 
was left alone to my book and meditations. 

I said alone, but I was not quite so. Half 
the charm of that spot consisted in the company 
of a young Indian girl, who could not have seen 
more than sixteen summers, and who was al- 
most the only handsome Indian woman I had 
seen. She had seen me mounting the hill fre- 
quently, and thought it no harm to follow, ow- 
ing perhaps to my having paid her more defer- 
ence than she was accustomed to receive, and 
perhaps also on account of some trifling presents 
I had given her. 

It was a beautiful spot where we used to sit, 
this wild Indian girl and myself, and watch the 
sun setting every evening in the Pacific. The 


trees and shrubbery completely sheltered us from 
the wind, as well as from observation, behind ; 
while in front of our grassy little nook, the view 
was open to the endless biue waves of the ocean. 
The atmosphere was of that pleasant nature 
which makes the mere sensation of existence 


happiness. i was reading “My Novel ;” and 
here were sketches of the most polished style of 
life on earth placed beside the most uncivilized : 
“Violante” and sweet ‘‘ Nora Avenel” beside 
this child of the forest; and was I blind or 
smitten, that I say the latter did not suffer by 
the contrast? Then you also would have been 
blind had you sat and seen those large Oriental 
eyes beaming on you. You would have been 
smitten too by those delicate features, and that 
fair form, just rounded to womanhood! I 
named her ‘ Graziella,” and appointed her my 
teacher of the Indian language. She laughed 
immoderately when I wrote down the names 
which she translated into her tongue, being as 
much puzzled by my hieroglyphics as I was by 
her barbarous speech ; and [ must confess that 
whatever of the savage was wanting in her ap- 
pearance, was fully made up by the harsh sounds 
issuing from her mouth. Her language seemed 
to abound more in consonants than the Spanish 
does in vowels. For instance, she called boots 
khrehr (a word to test one’s guttural powers) ; 
pantaloons were ¢lsoos; hand was shiah, and 
s® on. 

The dress of my young teacher was very 
unique, and would have attracted attention in 





Broadway or Regent-street. Her head-cover. 
ing was nothing more than an inverted basket. 
of various colors, tightly woven, and fitting her 
head closely, like a jockey cap, having witha] , 
very coquettish air; her dark locks flowed dow, 
from underneath, and hung loosely over he; 
shoulders and neck ; her waist was encircled } 
a skirt, which, in size and shape. appeared ¢. 
have been cut after a pattern sent out by som: 
of our theatrical danseuses, only it was of ver 
different texture, being made of strings of bay{, 
instead of lace, which hung down to her knees, 
displaying a limb of which the Venus de Medic; 
might have been proud. A skin, thrown loosely 
over her shoulders, completed her attire, except. 
ing the usual ornaments of beads in the nose 
and about the neck. And truly, however ridicu- 
lous nose-ornaments may appear to our civilized 
ladies of the East, I certainly thought they were 
an advantage in the present instance. Rings 
belong as naturally to the nose as to the ears, 
for this practice of boring the body for orna. 
ment is at best but a barbarism, whether the 
nose or the ears be the sufferer. Pardon me, 
ladies ! 

Apropos of Indian dress ; at Crescent City | 
saw a most laughable specimen of taste in two 
young squaws. One of them had on a skirt 
similar to the one described, and above it a 
dragoon jacket, which completed her costume; 
the other marched up with great dignity, with 
nothing on but a black frock coat, tightly but. 
toned. 

Graziella was beginning to make rapid im. 
provement in English, while I was making » 
corresponding advancement in her language— 
not to say in another too, which is common to 
all nations. She was good-natured, playful, and 
of great natural intelligence, as could be easily 
discovered by the readiness with which she ac- 
quired the English, Why not educate and 
marry her? She was the daughter of a chief, 
and her father offered to sell her for a gun and 
a pair of blankets! To an Indian the word gun 
involves all the happiness attached by us to 
houses, lands, furniture, books, &c. ; therefore 
the price was not depreciatory of the article of- 
fered for sale; and considering the scarcity of 
wives in California and Oregon, and the romance 
attaching to the act, my lady readers will not be 
in the least surprised that I should have been 
tempted to accept the offer. But, on the other 
hand, a salutary doubt as to the reception my 
uncivilized bride, although of noble blood, would 
meet with from the female portion of my family 
of ignoble blood, decided me to let the forest 
retain its own, and I declined alliance with the 
blood of the Tagonishas ! 

But the steamer comes in sight. Would you 
like to see my parting with Graziella! Of 
course it was touching in the extreme, and my 
last act: was to present her with my red hunt- 
ing shirt, in virtue 6f which she now undoubt- 
edly reigns as the belle of Oregon. 











THE UNITED STATES. 

ECENT elections in several of the States fur- 

nish the leading topic of interest during the 
month. In Georgia the contest for Governor was 
between Johnson, a Democrat representing the State 
Rights sentiment, and Jenkins, a Whig, nominated 
mainly on the ground of his devotion to the Compro- 
mise measures of 1850. The former was elected by 
a small majority. In Maryland the result gave Li- 
gon, Democratic candidate for Governor, a majority 
of 4000 over Bowie, Whig ;—the Whigs have a ma- 
jority of six in the State Senate and eight in the 
House ef Delegates. In Ohio the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor was elected by over 60,000 ma- 
jority. In Pennsylvania the Democratic candidate 
for Judge succeeded by a majority of over 30,000, 
and the Democrats have a majority of four in the 
Senate and forty in the House. In New York, the 
Whigs elected all the State officers, and probably 
two-thirds of each branch of the Legislature—the 
Democratic party being nearly equally divided be- 
tween those who favor a consolidation of the party 
without reference to past differences, and those who 
are unwilling to act with that section which opposed 
General Cass in 1848. The returns are too incom- 
plete as yet to warrant any thing beyond the an- 
nouncement of general results. A Democratic Gov- 
ernor and other State officers have been elected by 
the Legislature of Vermont. Hon. John Bell has been 
re-elected United States Senator from T 

Colonel Benton, in a letter to the people of Mis- 
souri, states the results of his labors at Washington 
on behalf of the Pacific Railroad. He claims that 
the explorations of Beale and Heap have completely 
demonstrated the superiority of the route through 
Nebraska; but expresses some apprehension that 
the strong influences at work in favor of a southern 
sectional route partly through Mexico, may prevent 
its being adopted. He says he shall endeavor to 
secure from Congress this winter the construction 
of a good wagon road from the frontier of Missouri 
to New Mexico, and the extinguishment of Indian 
titles on the way by purchase. He considers the 
settlement of Nebraska as necessary in a military 
point of view to connect and consolidate our settle- 
ments on both sides the Rocky Mountains, and to 
furnish volunteers to assist in the defense of our 
Pacific possessions. The Territory, he says, ought 
to be established as soon as Congress meets. 

The French government, through its representa- 
tive at Washington, has invited the American gov- 
ernment to take part in the Universal Exhibition of 
the Fine Arts and of Industry which is to take place 
in Paris in 1855. It asks also the appointment of 
some persen to represent the United States in the 
Department of the Fine Arts, and to participate in 
the preliminary labors of the committee. Mr. Sec- 
retary Marcy, in reply, states that there is no law of 
Congress authorizing such an appointment, but that 
some of the respective States may have the power 
and disposition to be represented on that occasion. 

The agricultural and mechanical celebrations of 
the season have been attended with unusual interest, 
and have enlisted the oratorical services of some of 
the best minds in the country. Hon. William C. 
Rives delivered an address before the New York 
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State Fair;—Hon. Edward Everett officiated as 
orator in New Hampshire ;—Ex-President Tyler in 
Virginia, and Senator Seward for the American In- 
stitute in New York city. The Exhibition by the 
mechanics of Louisville, Kentucky, was not inferior 
in attractiveness and intrinsic excellence to any of 
the displays of the year, and was attended by a de- 
gree of interest which promises well for mechanical 
and industrial progress in that State. The display 
of articles, and the numbers in attendance, exceeded 
all precedent. An eloquent and admirable address, 
illustrating the progress of the race by a graphic con- 
trast of the tournament in the time of Edward the 
Fourth with the Crystal Palace of Victoria’s reign, 
was delivered by Dr. T. 8. Bell, one of the many 
accomplished and laborious scholars among the pro- 
fessional men of that section. 

From California our intelligence is to October 15th. 
The newly-appointed Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, Lieutenant Beale, had arrived, and had taken 
steps which promised the best results on the rela- 
tions between the Indians and whites. The Indians 
were pleased with the plan of colonizing them on 
the government lands, which seemed to be the only 
mode of preserving permanent peace among them. 
They could then provide themselves with the neces- 
saries of life, support their own schools and other 
institutions, and thus be no longer under the neces- 
sity of plundering the whites. The Rogue River In- 
dians had signed a treaty of peace, receiving sixty 
thousand dollars for their land south of the river. 
There was a battle on the 12th of September be- 
tween the Appeyate Indians and a company of rifle 
rangers, in which the latter lost one man and the 
former twelve or fourteen. A line of telegraph be- 
tween Sacramento and Nevada was to be opened on 
the Ist of December, and another between San Fran. 
cisco and San José was nearly finished. Several 
slight shocks of an earthquake were felt in the lower 
part of the San Joaquin valley on the 2d. Mining 
operations continued to be successful. The city of 
Sonora was destroyed by fire on the 3d of October 
—the loss being estimated at a million and a half 
of dollars. John Mitchell, the Irish patriot, has 
made his escape from Australia, and arrived at San 
Francisco. The Supreme Court has decided in 
favor of the validity of all grants of land made 
in accordance with Mexiean law. This will have 
a very important effect upon the possession of real 
estate. 

From Utah we have further intelligence of diffi- 
culties with the Indians. Several parties of whites 
had been attacked by them with fatal results. Gov- 
ernor Young has issued fresh proclamations, requir- 
ing all the forces to be in readiness for immediate 
service against them, and every person to be armed 
and prepared to aid others with supplies. All licenses 
to trade with Indians are revoked, and every person 
is forbidden to sell or give them any arms or ammu- 
nition, or to supply them with food except by per- 
mission from the agents. The Territory seems to be 
in the midst of an Indian war which may prove pro- 
tracted and expensive. Salt Lake City is to be 
walled in. , 

From the Sandwich Islands we have intelligence 
of changes in the Cabinet, mainly personal in their 
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origin and relations. The Consuls of France and 
England have officially protested against the alleged 
conduct of certain American. missionaries, intended 
to induce the king to alienate the sovereignty of the 
Sandwich Islands and cause their annexation to the 
United States. Such a step, they declare, could not 
be regarded with indifference by England and France, 
inasmuch as both those nations have treaties with 
the Sandwich Islands founded on the clear under- 
standing that their independence is to be preserved. 
‘The missionaries referred to have denied being en- 
gaged in any such schemes, and Hon. Luther Sever- 
ance, the United States Commissioner, has replied 
to the protest, disclaiming any purpose on the part 
of the American government to acquire possession 
of the Islands, but denying the right of foreign gov- 
ernments to interfere to prevent such a result if it 
should be deemed mutually desirable. 
MEXICO. 

A fresh insurrectionary movement has taken place 
in Yucatan, which was suppressed, however, by the 
government troops. The insurgents obtained pos- 
session of Merida, the capital, but, after a contest of 
eight days, the government troops succeeded in dis- 
lodging them with a very heavy loss—amounting ac- 
cording to report to three hundred killed, besides 
two hundred who died of cholera, which raged se- 
verely during the rebellion. A number of prisoners 
were taken, but the leaders succeeded in making 
their escape. That part of the city occupied by the 
insurgents was entirely destroyed. Quiet had been 
restored throughout the department. A difficulty had 
arisen between the Mexican government and the 
Spanish embassador, which had led to the suspension 
by the latter of his official functions: no particulars 
of the affair are given. The Indians in Durango and 
New Leon continued their ravages, though numer- 
ous expeditions had been fitted out against them. 
The cholera continued its ravages in Oajaca. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

There is no news of special interest from any part 
of South America. From Chili we have intelligence 
of the arrival at Valparaiso of the screw steamer 
Isabel, sent out by Lady Franklin in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and of the abandonment of the ex- 
pedition on account of a disagreement among the 
officers, the nature of which has not been distinctly 
stated. In Chili, Seiior Demétrio Pena has been 
appointed Minister of Marine. The project of-a law 
has been presented to Congress dividing the country 
into mining districts, and providing for a corps of 
mining engineers. The copper mines in the province 
of Coquimbo are said to offer very flattering pros- 
pects.——From Buenos Ayres we have news of 
fresh changes affecting the validity of treaties. The 
ministers of England, France, and the United States 
had succeeded in negotiating treaties with the Ar- 
gentine Confederation for the free navigation of the 
rivers Uraguay and Paraguay. The negotiation was 
carried on with Urquiza, after his squadron under 
Commodore Coe had betrayed him and gone over to 
the authorities of Buenos Ayres ; and immediately 
afterward the government of that province issued a 
protest against the treaty, alleging that Urquiza had 
no authority to act for the Confederation, and that 
the foreign ministers had acted with duplicity and 
bad faith. The negotiation is regarded as a stroke of 
policy on the part of Urquiza, inasmuch as it se- 
secures to him the influence and support of the three 
governments interested in maintaining it. The treaty 
is of decided importance to the commercial interests 
of South America, and will proba’ly be maintained. 
The province of Buenos Ayres still resists the wish 





of the thirteen other provinces of the Confederation 

In Brazil there has been a change of ministry ; 
which. is, however, one of persons rather than of 
policy. The retiring administration, of which Torres 
and Paulino were the ablest members, came into 
power in November, 1848, and has won a larger 
share of public favor, and carried into effect more 
important measures, than any preceding Cabinet. ]; 
has raised the public credit, checked the slave trade, 
given encouragement to private enterprise in its ef. 
forts to open the navigation of the Amazon, laid the 
foundations of an effective steam marine, and pro- 
moted internal improvements of all sorts. The new 
Cabinet has been chosen from the same party, and 
consists of men of ability and experience in public 
life. At its head is Sefior Carneiro Leao; Seior 
Simpo de Abreu is Foreign Secretary, and Seior 
Narbueco de Araugo Minister of Justice. The 
country is tranquil, and generally prosperous ——— 
From Peru it is announced that the Chincha Island 
difficulty is in course of amicable adjustment. A 
law has recently been passed by Peru, granting to all 
nations with which she has treaties the same rights 
of navigating the Amazon which are secured by 
treaty to Brazil. Under this concession various com- 
panies have been organized for the navigation of that 
river. This has led the Brazilian Minister, in a note, 
dated Sept. 1, to complain to the Peruvian govem- 
ment of the act, as an infringement of the rights of 
Brazil. On the 30th of September the Peruvian 
government replied, vindicating the action already 
taken, and showing that no infraction of the rights of 
Brazil was intended, and the concession was in fact 
one which could not be denied. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The most interesting intelligence of the month 
from Great Britain is the receipt of dispatches from 
the Arctic Expedition, announcing the discovery of 
the Northwest Passage. The honor of the achieve- 
ment belongs to Captain McClure, of the ship Inves- 
tigator, which had been absent for three years, and 
concerning which very serious anxieties began to be 
entertained, The news was brought by Captain 
Inglefield, of the Phenix, who was the bearer of dis- 
patches from Sir Edward Belcher and Captain Kel 
lett, as well as from Commander McClure himself. 
The transport Breadalbane, which accompanied the 
Phenix, was crushed in the ice off Beechey Island, 
on the 2lst of August; but no lives were lost. On 
the 18th, M. Bellot, a lieutenant of the French navy, 
who had accompanied Commander Inglefield, being 
sent with dispatches to Sir Edward Belcher, was 
driven off from the shore, with two men, on a floe of 
ice ; and while reconnoitring from the top of a hum- 
mock, was blown by the gale into a deep crack in 
the ice, and perished by drowning. His two com- 
panions, after being driven about, without food, for 
thirty hours, were enabled to land and rejoin their 
company. Sir Edward Belcher had wintered in 
Wellington Channel: it was his intention to re- 
turn to Beechey Island. Captain Kellett wintered 
at Dealy Island: and it was a party from his ves- 
sel that discovered the dispatch from Commander 
McClure which led to a knowledge of the position 
of his vessel, the Investigator, which was last seen 
on the 6th of August, 1850, and which, as now 
appears, was frozen in the ice on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1851. - The dispatches received from Cap- 
tain McClure are very voluminous, and have not 
yet been published in full. Captain McClure, i! 
will be remembered, went in command of the l»- 
vestigator in the early part of 1850, under Captain 
Collinson, of the Enterprise, to Behring’s Straits 
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Captain Collinson having failed to penetrate the 
pack-ice, returned to Hong Kong, where he win- 
tered: but Captain McClure took the responsibility 
of disobeying the order of Captain Kellett, the chief 
efficer on that station, and pushed onward with the 
determination to force a passage to the northeast. 
On the 5th of August, 1850, he rounded Point Bar- 
row, the northeastern extremity of Behring’s Straits, 
and then bore east, keeping near the shore ; and on 
the 24th, he reached Point Warren, near Cape Bath- 
urst; and on the 6th of September arrived at Cape 
Parry. From this point high land was discovered, 
which was taken possession of, and named Baring 
Island; and two days later other land was discov- 
ered, and named Prince Albert’s Land. The Inves- 
tigator sailed up a narrow channel running between 
these two, and had nearly passed through, when, on 
the 8th of October she became fixed in the ice, and 
remained stationary during the winter. Parties were 
sent out to explore, and it was soon ascertained that 
the channel opened into Barrow Straits—thus estab- 
lishing the existence of the Northwest Passage. Dur- 
ing the spring the coasts were explored, and various 
tribes of Esquimaux were discovered. On the 14th 
of July, 1851, the ice opened, and the ship was again 
afloat, and the effort was made to pass through the 
strait. The progress, however, was arrested on the 
16th of August by strong northeast winds driving 
large masses of ice to the southward. Thus baf- 
fled, Captain McClure boldly resolved on returning 
through the straits and passing north of Baring’s Isl- 
and, which he succeeded in doing, reaching the north 
side on the 24th of September. On the night of that 
day his vessel was again frozen up, and up to the 
date of Captain McClure’s last dispatch, April 10, 
1853, she had not been liberated. In April, 1852, a 
party crossed the ice to Melville Island, and deposit- 
ed a document giving an account of the progress of 
the Expedition, and also of the position of the Inves- 
tigator. This document was discovered by Captain 
Kellett’s officers, only a few days before Captain 
McClure had made arrangements for deserting his 
ship. Lieutenant Pim was immediately directed to 
open a communication with the party, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing; and on the 7th of April, Captain 
McClure crossed the ice, and had an interview with 
Captain Kellett. The latter had sent a surgeon to 
the Investigator, with instructiens to have the crew 
desert the vessel, unless there should be twenty of 
them in good health and willing to remain for an- 
other season. It will thus be seen, that although the 
existence of a Northwest Passage has been estab- 
lished, it has not yet been made. No trace of Sir 
John Franklin has been discovered by any of these 
expeditions. Speeches of considerable public in- 
terest have been made by several public men in En- 
gland during the month. At the inauguration of a 
statue to the memory of Sir Robert Peel, at Man- 
chester, on the 12th of October, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a brief address, 
mainly in praise of the eminent abilities and public 
virtue of the deceased statesman. A still more im- 
portant speech was made by the Chancellor in reply 
to three addresses presented to him from Manches- 
ter associations. He made a somewhat extended 
exposition of the financial policy.of his administra- 
tion, and spoke more explicitly than any Cabinet 
minister had previously done, of the policy of the 
Ministry with regard to the differences in the East. 
It was not at all surprising, he said, that the blood 
of Englishmen should be roused by such flagrant ag- 
gression as that of Russia upon Turkey—nor that 
there should have been some degree of impatience 





at the long continuance of negotiations without any 
clear result. But the truest measure of the great- 
ness of a government, he said, was to be sought in 
its pewer of self-command and self-restraint. He 
felt sure that the general sentiment of the people 
would approve the solicitude of the Ministry to 
avoid so dreadful a calamity as a general war in 
Europe. He hoped they also had confidence in the 
determination of the government not to sacrifice the 
honor of the country. It had already been more than 
once announced in Parliament that the Ministry 
would maintain the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire: but it ought to be remarked 
that these terms were not used in the same sense 
which they would convey if employed in regard to 
England. The English government did not intend 
to settle this important matter upon the questions 
that might arise out of the peculiar internal organiza- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, for that presented the 
solecism of the Mohammedan faith exercising what 
might be called a despotism over twelve millions of 
Christians. Into questions growing out of that sin- 
gular state of things, the English government did 
not mean to enter: but there was a necessity for 
regulating the distribution of power in Europe, 
where there was a certain absorption of power by 
one of the great potentates, which would follow the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire, which would be dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world: it was the duty of 
England, at whatever cost, to set herself against 
such a result. That principle had been recognized 
in all the discussions of the Eastern question; and 
having taken the position that there must be no such 
absorption of power by any one potentate, it was 
still to be hoped that there might be a maintenance 
of peace. There was much reason to hope for such 
a result, from the progress made of late years in 
Europe toward the substitution of arbitration for 
war. A conference of the friends of peace com- 

d its i at Edinburgh on the 12th: its 
principal feature was a speech by Mr. Cobden, in 
which he first exulted over the falsification of the 
predictions in which too many had indulged, but 
which he had constantly ridiculed, that the Emperor 
of France was about to invade England ; and then 
proceeded to a discussion of the Eastern question. 
He said nothing was more amazing than the general 
ignorance in England of the real object for which 
they were asked to go to war with Russia: it was 
simply for the maintenance of Mohammedanism in 
Europe. All the wealth, all the progress, and all 
the intelligence of Turkey belonged to the Christian 
portion of her population, some twelve millions in 
number, who were still held in a position of absolute 
slavery by the Mohammedan minority. The Empe- 
ror of Russia declares his intention to protect these 
Christians ; upon which England and France step in 
to resist this, under the pretense that the Emperor 
has selfish and aggressive views of his own in the 
matter. This, Mr. Cobden said, was undoubtedly 
true: but it should not lead to the sacrifice of the 
rights and interests of the Christian population of 
Turkey. He thought there had been a great mistake 
in this matter, and that if England intended to inter- 
fere at all, she should have joined Russia, in insist- 
ing on the fullest religious liberty and perfect social 
equality for the great majority of the Christians in 
Turkey—as he believed she would do yet. He was 
opposed to any interference whatever ; but, if there 
was to be any, it should be on this side. He thought 
that Turkey was in a declining condition, and that 
England was not bound by treaty, or other obliga ~ 
tions to fight on her behalf. 
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TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

We have at last official intelligence as to the state 
of the difficulty between Russia and Turkey. The 
Sultan has demanded the evacuation of the Danubian 
provinces by the Russian troops within a given time, 
and says explicitly that if a negative answer is re- 
turned he shall commence hostilities. A negative 
answer has been returned, so that the two countries 
are at war. The Turkish government, in a calm and 
dignified ‘state paper, recapitulated the points in 
controversy, for the purpose of showing that from 
the very beginning the Sultan’s conduct has been 
moderate and conciliatory, and has furnished no 
motive or ground for quarrel. The question of the 
Holy Places had been settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties, and Russia was only seeking « pretext 
for aggression in insisting, as she did, upon the ques- 
tion of the privileges granted to the Greek Church 
by the Ottoman government, in regard to which that 
government could not admit the interference of any 
other. The occupation of the Danubian provinces 
could not be regarded otherwise than as an act of 
force, a violation of treaties, and a casus belli. The 
modifications of the Vienna note asked by the Sultan 
were merely intended to replace, by specific ex- 
pressions, certain vague phrases, of which Russia 
might take advantage to the injury of Turkey; and 
the very fact that Russia refused her assent to these 
modifications, shows conclusively that she intends 
to make use of those expressions for the furtherance 
of her own objects, and affords an additional reason 
why the Sultan should adhere to them. The oceu- 
pation of the provinces by Russia during the nego- 
tiations gave an entirely new aspect to the case, and 
rendered it impossible for the Sultan to accede to 
propositions which he had rejected while Prince 
Menschikoff was at Constantinople. Since, then, 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has not been content 
with the assurances and pledges that were offered, 
since the benevolent intentions of the other European 
powers have been fruitless, and since the Sublime 
Porte can not tolerate any longer the existing state 
of things, or the continued occupation of an integral 
portion of its empire, the Ottoman Cabinet, with the 
intention of defending the sacred rights of the sov- 
ereignty and independence of its government, would 
employ just reprisals against a violation of treaties 
which it regarded as a case of war.—The Turkish 
general in the provinces, Omer Pasha, on the 10th of 
October sent a note to the Russian general, Gort- 
schakoff, in obedience to instructions, stating that 
after the injustice and aggression of Russia, nothing 
remained for Turkey but war. But as the invasion 
of the Principalities had been the cause of war, he 
was instructed by the Turkish government, as the 
last expression of its pacific sentiments, to propose 
their evacuation, and to grant fifteen days for his de- 
cision. If within that interval a negative answer 
should be returned, the commencement of hostilities 
would be the natural consequence. In reply, Gen- 
eral Gortschakoff said that his master was not at war 
with Turkey, but he had orders not to leave the 
Principalities until the Porte should have given to 
the Czar the moral satisfaction he demanded. When 
that point should have been obtained, he promises to 
evacuate the provinces immediately. If attacked by 
the Turkish army, he says he shall defend himself. 
Up to the last advices no attack had been made, nor 
was it believed that there would be one until the 
25th. Great enthusiasm continued to prevail through- 
out Turkey, and very large contributions of money 
were made for the support of the army. Volunteers 
flocked in from all quarters, and the whole Turkish 





force was said to amount to 300,000 men. The Rus. 
sians, on the other hand, have been increasing their 
forees on the Danube, and building extensive fortifi. 
cations on its banks, the expense of which they com. 
pel the Hospodars, or Turkish civic officers, to 
defray. Onthe 10th of October the Sultan requested 
the British embassador to send for the allied fleets, 
which was done, though they are not expected to 
enter the Black Sea except to repel any hostile 
movement of the Russians. The Sultan has granted 
permission to an English company to construct a 
ship canal which will avoid the obstructions to nay- 
igation at the mouth of the Danube. 
JAPAN AND CHINA. 

Interesting intelligence has been received concern- 
ing the progress of the American Expedition to Japan. 
Commodore Perry arrived in the harbor, about twenty- 
five miles from Jeddo, and cast anchor, on the 8th 
ot July. Hundreds of boats immediately gathered 
around his vessels, to watch them, according to cus. 
tom. A Japanese officer was admitted on board to 
an interview with one of the subordinate officers of 
the squadrun, who told him that no Japanese boats 
would be allowed to come within a certain distance 
of the vessels ; and demanded that an officer of high 
rank should be sent on board to receive the Presi- 
dent’s letter to the Emperor. Urgent objections 
were made to all these demands, but the American 
officer cut them short peremptorily, by saying that 
if the boats were not withdrawn they would be fired 
upon, and that if proper officers were not sent to re- 
ceive the letters, the vessels would go to the capital, 
and the American Commodore would deliver them 
in person. The Japanese made many inquiries con- 
cerning the contents of the letters, the number of men 
on board the ships, &c., all which questions were 
repelled as impertinent. The next day all the boats 
were withdrawn. Active preparations, and musters 
of troops were observed on shore, and every thing 
indicated unusual trepidation. After a delay of about 
a week, permission from the Emperor to receive the 
letters was announced. On the l4th the steamers 
proceeded to Jeddo, and by appointment the Com- 
modore and Staff, escorted by about five hundred 
men armed to the teeth went on shore, and had an 
interview with the Commissioners appointed by the 
Emperor to receive him. Not less than twenty 
thousand Japanese troops were drawn up in line, 
and an immense concourse of people was in attend- 
ance. The interview was in all respects friendly, 
and encouragement was held out that the requests 
of the President of the United States in regard to 
trade would be granted. An answer, however, was 
deferred until spring, when the squadron is to return 
to receive it. Letters from officers represent the peo- 
ple whom they saw as apparently intelligent, amiable, 
and brave. Very extensive preparations had evi- 
dently been made to repel any assault that the squad- 
ron might make. Small boats were sent out from the 
American vessels, under whose guns they found pro- 
tection, to take soundings of the harbor, which was 
thoroughly and accurately surveyed. The Expedi- 
tion has thus made a very promising beginning. — 

Our latest advices represent the Chinese rebellion 
as still making steady progress. The rebel army 
continued in possession of Nanking and Chin. 
Kiang-Foo, while a strong body of its forces, was 
rapidly making its way northward to the capital. 
The imperial proclamations bear witness to the con- 
stant advance of the rebels, to the cng _— 
imperial treasury, and to the apathy of the peop!e- 
It aera quite probable that Pekin would fall with- 
out serious resistance ‘ 
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OLITICAL CORRUPTION—why has it be- 

come a jest and a byword among us—a settled 
phrase, denoting @ fixed fact in our history—a fact 
now conceded by all parties, and which no intelli- 
gent man ever thinks of denying? We hear it from 
all sides. There is political corruption, and that too 
on the broadest scale—corruption in all parties— 
corruption in leading partisans—corruption in po- 








litical corruption in political services— 
corruption in the dispensation of offices—corruption } 
in the management of the press—corruption among 
almost the entire class of those who may be called | 
politicians by profession—a growing corruption, or, | 
what is equally bad, a growing indifference to cor- 
ruption among the masses of the people. 

It is no longer the charge merely of one party 
against another; and we therefore adopt it as the 
theme of our editorial lucubrations without any fear 
of being accused of partisan tendencies or partial- 
ities. To speak now of political corruption, or to 
denounce political corruption, is no evidence that a 
man is a Whig or a Democrat, a Hunker or a Barn- 
burner, a Conservative ora Radical. More or less an 
evil in all governments, it has grown to such a pitch 
among us as to arrest the attention even ef the most 
superficial thinkers, and the most careless observers. 
The pure men of all parties—and there are such in 
all parties—confess and deplore it. The dishonest of 
all parties are beginning to avow and defend, as well 
as practice it, ‘There was once a redeeming hypoc- 
risy in this matter. The evil may have existed, to 
some degree, in our purest administrations ; but it 
was not avowed; it was not gloried in. It is only 
of late that the leading dogma we condemn has been 
maintained to be an inseparable, and, therefore, a 
defensible attendant of all political—that is, as some 
would define it—all party action. 

But what do we mean by this sweeping term, po- 
litical corruption? What is its essential idea? Is it 
capable of a true definition, presenting at once its 
inherent nature, its inseparable moral turpitude ? 
To pervert, in any sense, and in any way, the meas- 
ures, the appointments, the powers of government, 
whether legislative, judicial, or executive, from com- 
mon to private ends, from catholic or universal to 
individual or partisan aims—whether on a larger or 
smaller scale—whether secretly or openly—whether 
with a redeeming hypocrisy or with an unblushing 
avowal of rascality—that is political corruption. The 
logical instinet of mankind has rightly named it. It 
is a corruptio, a breaking up, a decomposition, a dis- 
ease in the body politic, destructive to its healthful 
organization, and unfitting it for the performance of 
its true organic functions. It is an unnatural viola- 
tion of the purpose for which government is created. 
It is worse than private dishonesty, insomuch as it is 
a breach of the highest earthly trusts. It is worse 
than private gambling ; for it puts at stake, not the 
gambler’s own property, but what has been com- 
mitted to him as a sacred deposit in the names of 
nillions now living, and many more millions yet un- 
born. It adds the meanness of theft to the lawless- 
ness of robbery. It is lying; it is perfidy; it is the 
foulest, the rankest, the most Heaven-daring perjury. 
Its baseness and its wickedness are exactly in pro- 
portion to the supposed honor of the stewardship, 
and the high religious nature of the trust. It is a 
violation of the solemn oath taken and imposed for 
this very purpose—-to guard against the intrusion of 
Von. VIII.—No. 43.—I 
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the private feeling, or the private partisan interest, 
in the management of a commission so sacredly in- 
tended for the common good. 

In the earlier ages of the world, almost every thing 
was religious. The oath was commonly used, eve: 
in private transactions, as an end of all strife. Th: 
appeal to Heaven, and the confirmation of it by sa 
tifice, entered into the daily compacts between man 
and man. Most of the federative terms, even in 
modern languages, retain still the etymological traces 
of such religious origin. In later, and ae we would 
call them, more enlightened times, the oath has been 
confined mainly to judicial proceedings, and the im- 
parting of something of a religious character to po- 
litical trusts. The President of the United States, 
the Governors of the respective States, and all of- 
ficers under them, whether appointers or appointees, 
lay their hands upon the holy volume wherein God 
reveals his abhorrence of perjury, or lift them up to 
Heaven, and swear by the Ever Living One, that 
they will rightly, and faithfully, and according to its 
fair meaning, and true spirit, and well known ends, 
support a constitution of government, and laws made 
in pursuance thereof, whose every principle is in 
direct opposition to such a prostitution of public 
trusts to private or partisan aims. That such is its 
genuine spirit, and fair intent, we know from the 
essential nature and idea of all government; we 
know it from what is patent in the documents them- 
selves ; we know it from the express declarations 
and acts of chose who representatively framed them. 

Had the makers of our General and State Consti- 
tutions been asked the question, whether they ever 
intended that any such principle should have place 
in the selection and appointment of public officers 


as is now openly avowed, can there be a doubt as to. 


their prompt and indignant answer? With one 
voice would they have repelled the insulting thought 
We all know this; every one instinctively feels it; 
the very men who practice this corruption, and at- 
tempt to support it on the indefensible grounds of 
party usages, would never think of calling to its aid 
the original intent of the Constitution, or of those 
who framed it, or of the generation whom they repre- 
sented. What is it, then, but perjury, and perjury 
of a blacker dye than any which ordinarily consigns 
poor wretches to our state prisons, inasmuch as it 
affects trusts so immensely higher both in rank and 
value? The neglect or contempt of the oath is truly 
regarded by the great Roman historian as the surest 
sign of national degeneracy. ‘‘ There had not yet 
come in,” says Livy, speaking of the purer days of 
the Republic, “ that disregard of the oath which now 
marks the age, nor had men yet learned to force laws 
and institutions into an accommodation to their own 
selfish ends, instead of adapting their own manners 
and conduct to the higher aims of government.” 
Such a contempt of religion, as well as of conscience, 
is involved in this abominable doctrine of “the 
spoils.” 

cin abuse as impious, although of a different na- 
ture, is implied in the fanatical course of some, on 
the other hand, who would be ranked among the 
ultra-conscientious, and regard themselves as the 
very antipodes of the trafficking politician. FE-xtremes 
here, as in other cases, seem to meet together. ‘here 
are men who seek and obtain admission to Congress, 
and when admitted are prepared to take, without 
scruple, an oath to support the Constitution—an oath 
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of course reaching to every clause of the Constitution 
as much as though each had been verbatim repeated 
—and yet, with the deliberate intent of trampling 
under foot one of its most express provisions. They 
are too conscientious to perform what their very 
strange consciences will allow them most consciously 
to swear they will perform. This is deliberate, con- 
scious, or conscientious perjury. Others, in vast 
numbers, take the oath as a farce or a form, without 
a thought of its real import, or the least intention of 
making its true spirit the religious guide of their po- 
litical action. This is reckless, profane, contempt- 
uous perjury—such perjury as quadrennially and an- 
nually ascends to heaven from every quarter of our 
land. Could the spiritual and invisible take visible 
form before us, we might see its black columns going 
steadily up and calling down the insulted vengeance 
of the Eternal Justice on those who could so trifle 
with the most sacred ideas of religion, as well as the 
most vital interests of humanity. 

We have characterized the abominable practice 
as a breach of trust, and it muy be well to insist a 
little farther on this most odious feature of its de- 
formity. A breach of trust has ever been supposed 
to involve a higher crime than ordinary theft, or or- 
dinary dishonesty, where no great confidence is re- 
posed, and can not, therefore, be said to be violated. 
Private gambling is universally condemned as vile 
and abominable. But the private gambler, as we 
have said, gambles with his own property. The 
political gambler employs for this purpose the peo- 
ple’s offices. The stakes are not his own, but de- 
posits of the highest value committed to his care 
and keeping. Offices created especially for their 
most careful conservation, he regards in no higher 
light than as the rewards of private partisan serv- 
ices, and the punishment of partisan opponents. 
What can be more utterly base than this? Trusts 
so sacred might well beget, in any sober mind, a 
feeling of religious awe, even without the religious 
solemnities of the oath ; and yet, in relation to them, 
his philosophy, his morality, and his religion may 
all be expressed in the pithy yet abominable maxim: 
“To the victor belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

So, too, we all condemn the practice of private 
bribery at our elections. The most corrupt politician 
will seek to gain credit by supporting the severest 
laws for its suppression. The very men who are guilty 
of the practice will join in its reprobation. But what 
is its petty moral enermity when compared with the 
wholesale bribery involved in the higher and more 
mischievous political corruption? Here, too, it may 
be said, the private briber bribes with his own money; 
whereas the politician who pays for partisan serv- 
ices, either prospectively or retrospectively (for 
either way it certainly makes no difference in the 
guilt) does so with what does not belong to him. 
He is not only guilty of bribery more mischievous 
and more corrupting, but adds to this the deeper 
and more damning guilt of a base breach of trust. 
He bribes men on the most extensive scale. He 
purchases votes ; he bargains for political services ; 
he hires political bullies, or pays with offices those 
who hire them ; he has contracts with political edit- 
ors; he keeps in pay political organs; and to meet 
all these engagements, or these “ fair business trans- 
actions,” draws upon deposits of which he has been 
appeimted the guardian for far different and higher 
purposes, or of which he seeks to become the keep- 
er through a prospective credit grounded on the ex- 
pected future practice of the same unholy perfidy. 

We see no fallacy in these statements, or these 
comparisons. It is true that they may not at first 





view thus strike the mind. All public crimes haye 
a tendency to draw upon themselves a conventiona! 
disguise. ‘Their commonness creates for them a law. 
or rule, which seems to separate them from acts of 
a similar nature on a lower scale, but really of less 
moral turpitude. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to place them in new and varied lights, that thei, 
concealed deformity may be made to appear. W, 
are familiar with these things. The conscience oj 
the nation has become seared and stupefied. 4) 
parties have been guilty. Late events, however 
have aroused the good men of every politica! sec 
tion—and there are such, we have reason to beli¢ ve, 
in them all—to a serious eonsideration of the mis. 
chief that is threatening the very life of our instity. 
tions. This, therefore, is a favorable time for the 
examination of the moral monstrosity, and for pre. 
senting it, with some prospect of public benefit, in 
the pages of a widely-read and popular review. |; 
can be done without exciting any just suspicion 
that the writér leans to any one party more than to 
another. 

The enormity of the evil may, in this way, be ex. 
pected to suggest, if not actually to work out, the 
means for its own cure. The honorable and true 
men of all parties have a personab interest in such 
a reform, because the irresistible tendency of the 
present practice is to exclude all of this character 
from public trusts. Such tendency has already made 
itself quite manifest in our experience, and might 
have been foreseen and predicted a priori. We will 
not say that the doctrine openly avowed must bring 
into power the worst party ; for that would be a par- 
tial reflection on the one now in the supremacy, 
which we have no design to make. But if it does 
not bring into power the worst party, it has a most 
certain tendency to make it such, unless a salutary 
defeat comes now and then for its purgation. This, 
however, may be affirmed with all confidence—if it 
does not give success to the worst party, it must 
certainly tend to the advantage of the worst faction 
of any predominant party; and not only that, but 
must also bring up to the political surface the worst 
men of that worst faction—thus ever producing a 
worse political pestilence, a more wide-spread and 
malignant moral malaria. 

Nothing can arrest this tendency but the hearty 
repudiation, in all honorable and virtuous quarters, 
both of the practice and the idea. There need be, 
in saying this, no false modesty, or fear of offense. 
We well know the character of the men who may 
be called politicians by trade—who work the ma- 
chinery of all parties. ‘There is no need of describ. 
ing them. These are the men to whom, if the doc- 
trine be true at all, the offices of the country belong, 
and of right belong. They are the men who have 
worked for them, and they must be paid. Can there 
be a doubt about the inevitable effect of this’ It is 
a road which is all the way and ever more down 
hill. Every year must witness a lower, and still 
lower degradation. Every successive election must 
bring up a lower, and still lower class of politicians; 
it must disclose a still deeper sinking into reckless 
political depravity, until, through disgust at the in- 
tolerable nuisance, the odious principle works at 
length its own abandonment. Have we arrived at 
the nethermost pitch? er is there still below 

“ This lowest deep—a deep yet lower still '” 

There is consolation and hope in the thought that 
we may be near the returning point. We might even 
wish for a season the full carrying out of the spoils’ 
doctrine, could. we only hope that it would be fol- 
lowed by some such awakening of the national eon- 
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science and the true national honor. If not thus 
checked, however, it must at every election draw 
forth from the mass of the people a greater amount 
of rotten material, only to carry back a still more 
corrupting and wide-spread pestilence. 

Such must be the effect upon that well known and 
increasing class whom we have styled politicians by 
trade. It must tend every year to swell their num- 
bers, and utterly vitiate their moral sense and moral 
characters. But beside all this, there is another con- 
sequence, less obvious, yet, perhaps, still more to 
be dreaded, because affecting more universally the 
masses of the nation, or the body politic in its cor- 
porate or organic action. It introduces here, in time, 
the same disease which has been so deadly in its 
operation on individual members. It affects not 
simply the outward national manners, or those who 
politically represent them, but the national heart. 
If our readers will allow us to go a little into cause: 
and effects, the mode and working of this may be 
thus described: God has implanted in man an in- 
nate spiritual reverence for government, human as 
well as divine. It is not a blind instinct; it is not 
an unreasoning superstition, or ignorant prejudice, 
but one of the highest characteristics of our ration- 
ality. It is one of the things by which man is dis- 
tinguished from the brute creation, and in which he 
is only feebly approached by a few of those higher 
animals who would seem to have some faint shadow 
of his reason. It is this political attribute, too, 
through which he claims affinity with the “ Powers, 
Dominions, and Principalities in the Heavenly 
laces ;’—in a word, the eternally-organized gov- 
ernment, or governments. of the great world above 
him. Thus man was made for government—and 
government he must have, not merely as a “ neces- 
sary evil” in a fallen state, but in satisfaction of the 
most essential and interior want of his rational hu- 
man nature. It is this which has made him “obey 
kings and all in authority,” even when conscious of a 
physical power which might, at any time, have hurled 
them from their thrones. It is this which has made us 
ever, in the long run, prefer despotisin to individual- 
ism. It has been the shield of authority, and the 
great defense against anarchy, in the early infant 
days of our humanity, before facilities of intercourse 
and a more general diffusion of knowledge had ren- 
dered practicable those constitutional forms of pop- 
ular government which are the boast of modern 
times. 

In other words, political authority has ever been 
regarded as something, which, in some way, partook 
of a divine sanction, or, at least, a superhuman idea, 
distinctly above any thing which might be traced to 
its highest origin in human wills. Law, human law, 
has ever been thought of, as connected, to say the 
least, with that unseen moral power that sways the 
universe, and as deriving its highest claim to obedi- 
ence from such connection. We might modify its 
outward forms ; we might choose its administrators ; 
we might regulate the amount and mode of its penal- 
ties ; but the admission of any or all of these out- 
ward popular elements did not affect the idea which 
was independent of all forms, and equally sacred in 

the most republican as in the most monarchical in- 
stitutions. The magistrate, whether designated by 
a physical law of descent, or selected by lot, or ob- 
taining his authority from custom or patriarchal rev- 
erence, or chosen directly by popular suffrage, was 
still, while administering law, the minister of God, 
the agent of a higher than human authority, and thus 
bearing the sword of a true moral retribution as ‘a 
terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them whodo well.” 








The same thought sheds its “ religious light” over 
the seat of the legislator, and should fill with a relig- 
ious dread every man who hopes for or aspires to the 
office. It is this which gives to law its moral power. 
It might be shown, too, that some such conservative 
idea, and conservative feeling, is essential to the 
very existence of human government ; and that with- 
out it no forms, no constitutions, no charters written 
or unwritten, no orders and estates, no checks and 
balances, no aristocratic guards, or democratic flexi- 
bilities could long maintain its authority, or protect 
it from a rapid or gradual dissclution. It matters 
not by what process this idea is marred, and, finally, 
effaced from the minds of men—whether through the 
working of despotism or anarchy, whether through 
the brutalizing force of the tyrant or the corrupting 
arts of the demagogue. It is the salt, whose savor 
wholly gone, political organizations of any kind can 
no longer be preserved. henceforth they are good 
for nothing. It is their fitness as well as their his- 
torical doom ‘‘to be cast out and trodden under foot 
of men.” 

Now it is one of the most baleful effects of the 
practice we condemn, that it tends so directly to 
weaken, and at last destroy this conservative idea 
so essential to the true and healthful life of all gov- 
ernment. We can not long obey what we do not 
reverence ; we can not long reverence what we see 
so constantly prostituted to the lowest individual or 
selfish, or partisan ends. Government truly regard- 
ed is a religious thing, and is to be obeyed, if obeyed 
at all, with a religious conscientiousness. The right- 
thinking man will aim thus to support it with all its 
imperfections. He will strive thus to think of it 
amid all the corruptions which the earthly depravity 
may connect with the divine idea. He will stil] 
recognize this divine idea as long as he can see any 
gleams of its light, however faintly shining, beneath 
the mass of human rubbish, which any or every kind 
of misgovernment may have heaped upon it. But it 
must be confessed that there are circumstances in 
which it is very hard to do this. There are cireum- 
stances in which the reverence of the most stanch 
conservatism gives way. It is hard, very hard, to 
connect any divine idea, or any reverential feeling, 
with a power whose whole machinery we know to 
be controlled by such measures, and such motives, 
and such principles, to say nothing of such men, as 
are predominant in our political caucusses, our ward 
and county juntos, our Baltimore and Buffalo, our 
Syracuse and Utica Conventions. Between such 
proceedings and the divine idea of government there 
is a discord which every right-tuned soul must feel to 
be utterly and forever irreconcilable. 

If it is thought that such remarks are too disparaging 
to our own men and our own institutions, let us justi- 
fy by a reference to one single series of transactions 
out of many that might be cited. This may be done 
the more freely here, because they were acts in 
whose dishonor and utter degradation all parties 
were equally and alike involved. What, then, we 
would ask, was the important business which oceu- 
pied the sworn legislators of the great State of New 
York during a very large part of the last session ” 
Two factions of one great party engaged for months, 
and to the neglect of other legislation, in the noble 
employment of ‘* heading” each other, in other words, 
of contriving all sorts of resolutions having no higher 
object than to render each other odious to the ap- 
pointing power at Washington, while the other great 
party, with equally honest zeal, was devoting itself 
to the laudable scheme of making their efforts for 
mutual demolition as effectual as possible—eiding 
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now this side, now that, with no loftier aim, and 
with no more regard to the true public welfare, than 
would be felt by the spectators or parties to a horse- 
race, or a game of whist, or a fight between Tom 
Hyer and Yankee Sullivan, Such was the specta- 
cle presented in the legislature of one of the most 
enlightened nations of the globe—all these men, too, 
it must be remembered, acting under the sanction of 
an oath, and professedly doing whatever they may do 
as legislators with a sacred regard to its solemn re- 
quirements. It is hard, we say, to discover any 
divine idea in this, or even any decent humanity. 
Conservative as we may be, it is hard, very hard, to 
feel reverence, or even human respect for political 
action whose highest acknowledged aim is the attain- 
ment of power for the reward of partisan services, or 
the punishment of partisan opponents. We had bet- 
ter believe in no government at all, than in such an 
awful profanation of the idea. Men of this school 
oiten say very bitter things of fanaticism and fanat- 
ies, They resolve against them ; they would defend 
the Union against them: they denounce them as the 
enemies of all law and order, and of all good gov- 
ernment. And yet the fanatic with all his violence, 
his intolerance, his one-sidedness, is a much more 
respectable character than such a politician. Com- 
pared with the ordinary caucus spouter and getter- 
up of caucus resolutions, even the ultra-abolitionist, 
the no-government man, the rabid “‘ come-outer” is 
an honor to our humanity. He is, at least, a man 
in earnest, with an earnest, unselfish purpose, and, 
therefore, a more high-souled, and in every way a 
higher being, than the most regular conformant to 
party usages who has no better notion of the nature 
and end of government than is usually exhibited in 
party proceedings. 

In view of such a perversion, the most absolute 
monarchy—we hesitate not to say it—is more enti- 
tled to our rational homage ; there is less degrada- 
tion in submitting our bodies to its iron physical 
power, than in subjecting our souls to a party-ocracy 
whose highest maxim it is, that ‘‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils of the enemy.” A sense of this must 
inevitably lower all human regard for institutions 
controlled by such means, and on such principles. 
The judicial department, although, perhaps, the last 
to feel the deadly disease, must at length catch the 
infection. All law inevitably falls with the known 
and avowed principles of those who are outwardly 
agents in its enactment and construction. And then, 
of course, crime rises. All morals are relaxed when 
the sacred idea is gone, and the divinity of govern- 
ment is no longer acknowledged in the minds, or felt 
in the hearts of men. Lynch-law then becomes as 
good as any other law; it is equally high, equally 
holy ; it represents, in the immediate popular will, a 
principle having every sanction which the demagogue 
claims for any political institutions, and the summary 
i of its p dings gives it an advantage 
over the slower processes which were grounded on 
the older and more reverential idea. 

In sach a case, too, the greater the nation, the 
deeper and more intense, as well as more extensive, 
is the moral mischief. What shall be deemed a 
crime when it is thought no moral offense thus to 
trifle with an institution that God has ordained, and 
to do so grievous a wrong to those highest and most 
rational feelings of our nature which He has implant- 
ed for its conservation? What shall be deemed a 
crime, or what shall we call dishonesty, when trusts 
of such a magnitude are sported with as the familiar 
subject of caucus ribaldry, and there is openly and 
uablushingly claimed the right thus to gamble with 








the most valuable earthly interests of twenty-five 
millions ef human beings ?—or, which is the same 
thing, to regard the offices created solely for their 
benefit, as the legitimate stakes of the political and 
partisan dice-board? Both the principle and the 
practice are as much beyond defense, as they sur. 
pass the powers of language to describe their odious 
and abominable nature. No reasoning can guuge 
the depth of such corruption, no statements can ade- 
quately set forth its vileness; no epithets are too 
strong to express the loathing with which it should 
be regarded by every man who has a true love {o; 
his country and her institutions. 


Editar’s Easy Chair. 

TROLLING up-town the other day, we met an 

old dandy. It was a well-known figure in the 
street a dozen or fifteen years ago: but latterly jt 
had disappeared. During his prime every body 
knew Tom Eglantine, at least by sight. He was a 
part of Broadway, as much as Stewart's or the St 
Nicholas are nowadays. In those days, also, when 
communication with Europe was not so easy as it 
now is: when it was not every body who had been 
to the Vatican by torch-light, and bought cravats in 
Paris ; in the days, in fact, when there were cravats 
—good, solid, sensible bulwarks of silk and satin 
around the neck, and not a mere tie in front—a 
dandy was an uncommon spectacle. 

For a dandy is a being whose business is to do 
nothing: who devotes the morning to his dressing- 
gown and breakfast, and the afternoon to dinner and 
driving, who spends money that he did not make, 
and laughs at labor that he could not perform. He 
is of the same use to society that an illuminated 
letter is to a book-—usurping a great deal of atten- 
tion, and confusing the observer. 

This spectacle, of course, was rare in a country 
where every man was obliged to do something. Yet 
idleness, pure and ornamental idleness, was such a 
novelty, that the town was under great obligation 
to Tom, who dressed every morning and promenad- 
ed and drove every afternoon, in full view of the 
swarms who were going down street and returning 
Tom was always alone. Nobody seemed to know 
him. Nobody nodded to him: nobody said, ‘ How 
are you, Tom?” But whether this isolation was 
voluntary, whether he was not of a social disposi- 
tion, or feared that attention would be diverted from 
himself if he should appear with another ; or regard- 
ed himself as a kind of missionary of fashion—a 
bishop in partibus, among heathen and savages, with 
whom he could not condescend to intercourse, but 
could only show himself as the bright exemplar of 
his religion, it was impossible to say. 

Tom was very solemn : dandies always are. He 
carried a stick—which was neither a cane nor a 
riding-switch—and moved by short, nervous steps. 
His inexpressibles seemed to have been constructed 
by that tailor of the Count d’Artois, who made the 
count a pair of wash-leather breeches, which he 
could only put on by being lifted by two valets and 
dropped into them. These, of course, were not his 
sitting-dewn breeches. It was much the same with 
Tom Eglantine. The trowsers in which he prome- 
naded were not of the bending kind. It is reported 
that once, at the corner of Canal-street, a lady 
dropped her embroidered handkerchief just as Tom 
was approaching, and after a moment’s mental de- 
bate as to the probable consequences, that gallant 
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gentleman suddenly bent down to lift the handker- 
chief, while a sharp report rang through Broadway, 
and the City-Editor of the Post announced in the 
evening, that at high noon on that day, “ Thomas 
E—nt—e, Esq., split his t—ws—rs, fore and aft, 
while performing an act of gallantry !” 

Tom’s cravats were worthy of Brummell. They 
had a despairing perfection of tie; and although 
“Young America” was a term unknown in those 
days, it has developed no superior genius for tying 
cravats. You remember the old story of a friend of 
Beau Brummell meeting his valet, bringing out from 
the Beau’s dressing-room an arm-full of rumpled 
cravats, and saying, “ These are our failures.” 
Well, one day, it is reported, that some one en- 
tered Tom’s room just as he was elaborating the 
tie of his cravat, and looking d fora t 
asked : 

“ But, Tom, where are our failures ?” 

“Sir, I never fail,” answered Tom, as he gave 
the last touch to the tie. 

He was a hero, you see, in his way. 

It is a singular situation for a man thus to be uni- 
versally known, and yet to know that no man can 
give any account of him. Every body who was any 
body in New York (and who, we should like to 
know, is nobody there ?) was perfectly familiar with 
Tom Eglantine. But nobody could tell his father’s 
name, nor where the family came from. Some of 
us younger ones supposed him to be a scion of the 
European nobility smuggled over the sea, in a glove- 
box perhaps, or in a French boot. We used to look 
at him with great respect, and imagine how the 
young earls and dukes appeared, when they honored 
the sunshine by walking in it. 

The truth is, for Time revenges itself at last upon 
all our credulity, that Tom’s father was a cobbler in 
Chelsea, who loved his son dearly, and was happy 
and proud in his social success. For Tom told the 
old gentleman that he was courted by all the fashion 
of the town, and that, if he did not wish to ruin his 
prospects, he must never recognize him when they 
met upon Broadway. ‘To this the father readily as- 
sented, so foolish was his fondness, and would walk 
in the great streets expressly to meet his splendid 
son, and see that nobody was so fine as his own 
Tom. 

A cobbler’s treasury would hardly suffice for a 
dandy’s expenses, however ; and, although old Abra- 
ham Eglantine gave all the superfluous shillings to 
Tom, he knew that the sum was totally insufficient 
to maintain his son’s style of living, and asked him 
where the rest came from. But Tom always an- 
swered him so promptly, that it was well-earned 
money, that the father’s eyes glistened with pride 
and pleasure, and he would have squeezed Tom in 
his arms, but that he was awed by the cravat-tie. 

It is the truth—a little sad, perhaps, but it is all 
over now—that the money came from the gaming- 
table. When we youngsters grew a little older, and 
longed for a lark, there was always some senior who 
was willing to show us “‘life’—as he called it— 
which “ life” consisted in doing things of which we 
were heartily ashamed, and of which we never 
breathed a word at home. One evening some of us 
were taken to a very brilliantly-lighted and gaudily- 
‘urnished house—which we afterward learned was 

called “a hell,” and there, among several respect- 
able and grave gentlemen, we observed Tom Eglan- 
tne. He was fortunate at the game, and pocketed 
4 good deal of money. He did not drink so much 
wine as the other gentlemen, and was much more 
quiet. He went off early, and the next day he was 








walking, as splendid as ever, swinging his little 
stick, and looking as solemn as an embassador. 

When mustaches came in, Tom was the first who 
dared to wear them in the street. He dressed them 
in the Hungarian style, making the ends protrude 
like long black needles, and, although the boys hooted, 
he persevered, as if he felt like Columbus or Galli- 
leo. Finally he conquered, and may be fairly called 
the Sir Walter Raleigh of the mustache : for he was 
the father of that luxury in America, as Sir Walter 
was of tobacco in Europe. 

After a reign of a dozen years or more, Tom 
Eglantine disappeared. He had been universally 
known, but nobody missed him. He had been seen 
every day, but nobody noted that he was seen no 
more. He had not been an object of love, interest, 
or admiration, ’ut simply of observation, so when he 
passed out of sight nobody thought of him. It was 
a bitter commentary upon reputation ; or that kind 
of reputation which a man gets by keeping himself 
constantly before the public eye. A series of ad. 
mirable lessons might have been drawn from the un- 
noticed disappearance of Tom Eglantine, and we 
should undoubtedly have drawn them ; but we were 
then at Harvard—all of ue—busily engaged in dis- 
cussing the wars of Hannibal, the character of Ju- 
lius Ceesar, and the origin of the Egyptian theology, 
so we had no time for considering Tom Eglantine. 

Sometimes, as years passed, a friend would ask 
another, as they sauntered up Broadway : 

‘* What’s become of Tom Egiantine ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” would be the response : 
and the friends would continue their chat of the last 
singer, and the anticipated ball. 

Time passed, and mustaches multiplied. Young 
America, in a hundred forms, took the place former- 
ly monopolized by Tom Eglantine in the attention 
of the town. No one was so marked, and renowned, 
and universally known as he; but then each little 
man thought thet there had never been so fine a gen- 
tleman as himself—and that was quite enough, and 
very pleasant for all parties. 

It was a striking incident, therefore, in our daily 
promenade, one day last week, to meet Tom Eg, 
lantine. And as we were no longer engaged in 
exploring Egyptian theology, and had left the con- 
sideration of Cesar’s character to the senior under. 
graduates of the term, we had a moment to devote to 
the reminiscence which we have here recorded. 
Tom was no longer fresh and gay, nor had his step 
its old spring. His father, we fear, had given up his 
last, and it was awl over with him. There was a 
kind of shabby desperation in Tom’s appearance. 
Not that he was seedy, for he had still a respectable 
air. But it was antiquated, without being quaint. 
It was old-fashioned, without being picturesque. He 
had attempted to compromise the loftiness of his old 
cravat, but he had not succeeded in attaining the 
négligent elegance of the present single-tie. He 
tried to give himself the swagger of Young America, 
but it only resulted in a kind of paralyzed shamble. 
His style, his feelings, and his age, did not take 
kindly to the new order. Yet he was so essentially 
a dandy, that he was ashamed of the old. 

Few persons recognized him as he passed on. He 
was the ghost of himself among the living creatures 
of another time. Nobody cared for him; but two.or 
three boys laughed at his strange appearance. He 
looked wistfully at the youths who serve as dandies 
for us, not with sorrow, as if he wanted to warn 
them, but with a vague envy, as if he would fain be 
in their places. The tailor who had made Tom's 
clothes had grown rich long before, and retired, 
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and is now an alderman, and is to have a medal en 
cuir presented to him, for his efforts in reducing the 
allowance of lumps of sngar in the municipal tea 
from four to three. The tailor has made his mark, 
and will be remembered and honored, by those who 
don’t care for sweet tea. But Tom, upon whom the 
tailor looked as a promenading advertisement—Tom, 
who was admired because of the tailor’s clothes that 
he wore upon his person—he is nobody, and nothing. 
He is not even a tailor’s block any longer. 

We followed him for some time, lost in such mel- 
ancholy reflections, until suddenly Tom Eglantine 
turned around the corner of an obscure street, and 
vanished. We walked slowly homeward. The in- 
cident had been as profitable to us (we hope) as 
a morning passed in an ecclesiastical convention. 
We carved our mutton gravely that day ; and as we 
helped our youngest son, and observed a tendency to 
bright buttons upon his waistcoat, we thought of Tom 
Eglantine, and sighed. 

It is pleasant to observe that beneath all the rage 
of politics, there is a strong and united national feel- 
ing in this country. It rallies to the applause and 
support of every thing which asserts the dignity and 
duty of the country. Thus when Secretary Marcy 
issued his Koszta manifesto, the universal heart and 
good sense of the country instantly responded. The 
question was put upon lofty international grounds. 
Principles were proclaimed that we were all glad to 
see were perceived so clearly and stated so strongly. 
It is not often that a state paper of so much import- 
ance receives so remarkable a welcome. In the 
whirl of partisanship, we are apt to suppose that 
there is nothing left but bickering—that politics have 
become a trade—and that no wholesome word is to 
be expected from political lips. But the very eager- 
ness about trifles which convulses the caucus, shows 
that the grand principles are not assailed; and when 
they are—when it is necessary for the country, and 
not for a party, to speak—how full, and sweet, and 
eloquent, the voice comes that every American loves 
to hear. It will do us no harm to remember, when 
we begin to tremble at what we may fancy to be the 
dangerous eagerness and petty quarreling of parties, 
that upon the great question there is but one party ; 
that when America is concerned, we are all Amer- 
icans. And it may serve to allay the acerbity of 
partisan zeal to reflect that the furious contentions of 
the caucus are but the superficial signs of excite- 
ment ; that the mass of the people, upon whose virtue 
the government reposes, is as little disturbed by such 
troubles as the heart of the ocean when the lashed 
surface dashes itself in rage upon the rocks, that 
scornfully hurl it back again scourged into foam. 


‘T HERB is naturally much talk about Miss Bremer’s 
recent book on America. The great tea-table problem 
of rappings and movings has given place to discus- 
sions as to the propriety of this book. Five editions 
have been sold ina month. Every body reads, many 


admire, and not a few condemn it. We hear that in 
many places most determined resolutions have been 
made never to admit “ writing people” and “ poor 
devils of authors” into the sacred seclusion of the 
family circle. From the letters, not a few, which we 
have received, blaming the indiscriminate gossip of 
the book, we give place to the following somewhat 
sharp criticism : 

“ The question about The Homes of the New World 
is avery old one, namely, how much of purely private 
life authors may justly expose to the public. There 
is no doubt that books of gossiping details of the 





domestic manners of distinguished people and circles, 
are the most generally interesting of all books. Need 
we mention Pepys, Boswell, and Lockhart’s Scott? 
It is Sir Walter Scott who says that Boswell’s John. 
son is “the best parlor-window book in the world.” 
and the Quarterly Review says of the same work. 
that were England to be sunk to-morrow, Boswe!|’; 
Johnson is the book of all books that would be mos: 
earnestly regretted by the student of English life and 
society. Belonging to the same class of literature, 
are the lives and letters of eminent men—Cowper's, 
Gray’s, Walpole’s, Byron’s—and, very recently, the 
Diary of Thomas Moore, and the much more enter. 
taining and delightful, because dealing with realiy 
greater men, Autobiography of Haydon, the Painter 
Macaulay, that skillful literary artist, owes the inter. 
est of the essays which made his reputation, as much 
to the personal portraitures and details they contain. 
ed, as to their broad general views and principles , 
and in his history he has introduced the same strain 
as much as possible, and has thereby secured a popu- 
lar interest remarkable in historical writing. 

“* Most of these books, as they treat of historical 
characters, may plead that fact in extenuation oj 
their personality. And yet the greatness of Dy 
Johnson is proved by nothing so much as by the fact 
that his fame could stand the microscopic study and 
exposure of Bozzy. If Homer sometimes nods, and 
no man is a hero to his valet, what audacity so great 
as that of presenting to the world’s gaze a great man’s 
mind and manners in undress ? 

“The case is very different with such books as 
Miss Bremer’s gossiping volumes. They treat of 
people who are in no sense public property, or of 
public persons in their moments of privacy and re, 
pose. And therefore they are justly subject to th: 
censure of petty tale-bearing, and produce all tl 
bad effects of malignant scandal. For in such cases 
the plea of good intention can not be admitted 
‘Sir,’ thundered Dr. Johnson, in his most ursine 
manner, ‘if a man should shoot another through tlv 
head, and then say that he intended to miss hin, it 
would hardly be allowed in any Court of Law asa 
valid excuse.’ Nor can it be urged for an author 
who exposes matters, which are in themselves of no 
moment, but whose exposure tends to set persons 
in a ridiculous light, that there was no bad intention. 
Every author who has not discretion, must be criti- 
cised as wanting an essential credential for his vo- 
cation. When Miss Bremer states a fact in which 
nobody is in the slightest degree interested, as, for 
instance, that she was half-frozen in bed; the only 
result is to cause the reader to discover in which of 
The Homes of the New World there is an insufficient 
supply of blankets upon the best bed ; and it presents 
that family in an awkward and absurd light to the 
world. 

“This is an illustration of a kind of thing which 
is unpardonable. It is unjust both to the individ- 
ual and to authors. For it makes the individual 
ridiculous, and thereby begets in his mind a sus- 
picion and dislike of authors, which gradually re- 
sults in their exclusion from pleasant circles. How 
constantly the American tea-table condemns Mr 
Dickens as a disappointed literary adventurer upon 
our shores ; and with what acerbity it does it! Now 
the secret sting is, that we went too far in our ova- 
tions of welcome and honor to that famous author, 
and that we now see he was not blinded by them 
Mr. Dickens did not betray private confidences, 
nor serre up domestic scenes and conversations ; 
he did not even use, in his characteristic way, the 
rich material of his public receptions for the amuse- 
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ment of his readers; and yet the tea-table taboos 
Boz—and said when Mr. Thackeray came—“ Yes ! 
vere’s another man whom we shall all wine and 
dine, and who will then go home and blackguard us !” 

“This is the legitimate effect of such literary indis- 
eretion as appears in Miss Bremer’s book. She is 
invited to tea—is admitted into the family-circle at 
once—hears the master speak frankly of little things 
and great things—observes the habits of the mis- 
tress—how much milk she puts to a cup of tea— 
how many ribbons there are on her cap ; notices 
whether she is ‘a beautiful soul’ or not; and then, 
after tea, walks leisurely up to the house-top, takes 
a speaking-trumpet, and incontinently proclaims 
those facts to the world. The excuse which avails 
the baby who pulled over the tea-kettle and scalded 
papa’s legs, will not pass for a woman who has had 
so much experience of life, and who should have 
long ago learned, if she did not instinctively recog- 
nize, the limits of authoria! responsibility. 

“It is in the name of authors—who are not a tat- 
tling, gossiping set, getting a living by ministering to 
the prurient curiosity of the public—that we protest 
against such works as Miss Bremer’s. We would 
not be thought to misunderstand that work. We 
acknowledge, with her warmest friend, the singular 
sweetness and amiability of that lady. Surely there 
was never a more amiable book! But it is in litera- 
ture precisely what a well-meaning, blundering, good- 
humored gossip is in society, who goes ubout saying, 
in a pleasant way, that Mr. Periwinkle, who is a 
deacon in the first church, does read Peregrine 
Pickle between meetings ; that Mrs. P. has a lovely 
way of parting her P.’s hair in the middle, and kiss- 
ing the tips of his ears; and that the Sphinx-like 
Mumm said at dinner, ‘ Ah! Miss Bremer, I’ll thank 
you for the potatoes !’ 

“The reader extricates himself from this mass of 
ridiculous detail in the best way he can; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Periwinkle, and Mr. Mumm enjoy the 
pleasing consciousness that they are put in print for 
the public amusement. 

“The truth is that all experience is proper material 
for literature ; but it must first be divested of what 
is exclusively personal and accidental. The great 
novels of life and society are, of course, the result 
of observation. But the observation must be pen- 
etrant enough to seize the type in the individual ; 
or if there be something so striking in the individ- 
ual that it may not well be lost, then it must be so 
presented—as instinct and delicacy dictate—that 
the individual shall not suffer. The idle curiosity 
of the public is not to be gratified at the expense of 

private feelings. The conversation of the domestic 
circle is easy and careless ; it is half-badinage ; it 
is intentionally grotesque, or fantastical, or foolish ; 
it has a color and tone which are indispensable to 
understanding it properly ; and it is just this color 
and tone which the verbal or the literary gossips fail 
to communicate with their narration ; and hence the 
monstrous evil of tale-bearing. 

“The worst effect, after all, of this singular med- 
ley will be its re-action upon the reputation of Miss 
Bremer :—and who will not regret that the image of 
the author of ‘The Neighbors,’ as it stood in his 
mind, should ever have been so rudely shattered? 
People will hardly recognize her in the lamb-like 
lion who wanders on her lachrymose way so honey- 
edly. They will reconsider their admiration of her 
earlier works. ‘They will believe that they must 
have been seized and overcome in some sentimental 
moments ; and will confess, with a kind of regretful 
shame, that the magician who charmed them was 





magical only because she treated of what to us were 
novelties.” 

We can not deny that there is some foundation 
for our correspondent’s critique, though he takes the 
matter up a little more warmly than the case seems 
to us to require. We do not apprehend that the 
brethren of the quill need fear any social taboo on 
account of Miss Bremer’s boek. In justice to the 
author it should also be borne in mind that there ix 
nothing malicious in it. Her gossip is at worst only 
the garrulity of acredulous woman, evidently charmed 
with the lion’s share of attention allowed her ; a wo- 
man full of good impulses and amiable fancies, who 
had a little more greatness thrust upon her than she 
could bear. The Homes of the New World is the 
sincere homage to America of a woman who loves 
our country and its people, though perhaps with a 
somewhat too lachrymose and sentimental sort of an 
affection to be altogether in accordance with our 
own moe vigorous way of feeling and expression. 


Tue problem of centuries is solved. Commodore 
McClure has discovered the Northwest Passage 
The sources of the Nile still remain for the ambition 
of travelers. The mountains of the Moon are still a 
myth. The Happy Islands and El Dorado are not 
yet inscribed upon maps. But the great polar prob- 
lem is settled ; there is a Northwest Passage. 

Of what use it will be, unless it should be found 
to conduct to Symmes’s Hole, it would be hard to 
say. The fact, being ascertained, must be left un- 
improved. Science will be served by it; human 
knowledge of the actual state of the ball upon which 
we are plunging through space, will be increased 
But no ship will ever thread its way through that 
dismal channel ; and McClure, himself, the hero who 
has just secured a niche in history, has left finu! 
surmises as to his probable fate should he never rm 
turn. No Chinese commerce will be drawn along thi’ 
perilous way. No such short cut to the Pacific wii! 
ever be improved, lest it should prove a shorter cut 
to adeeper ocean. ‘‘ The realms of the boreal pole” 
will still remain shrouded in glacial gloom. That 
soft summer sea, within the polar circle, of which 
the frenzy of theorizers dreams, as the thirst-stricken 
traveler fancies flowing waters, will still lie as fair, 
smoothly outspread in imagination. And they who 
list, and they to whom the intrepid navigator was 
dear, may still dream of Sir John Franklin’s fleet 
riding at ease upon that tranquil sea; and still] 
believe in that impossible future summer which 
shall melt the icy gate that guards that sea, and 
lead him into warmer latitudes, and to a country that 
would celebrate his return, as pagans the avatar of a 
Deity. 

But, although no use may accrue from this great 
discovery, how justly. is the fame of the long and 
terrible search for the Northwest Passage associated 
with much that is most admirable in human heroism. 
The history of the enterprise is one long pwan of the 
invincibility and majesty of the human will. Boreal 
armadas, Alps of ice, swaying, enclosing and crush- 
ing, could not intimidate the genius and resolve of 
man. He is upon the planet to subdue it, and each 
triumph, like that of this discovery, only fulfills his 
destiny. Nor is it possible to observe the conduct 
of McClure without a thrill of genuine admiration 
He achieves the great result; he knows that the 
fame is his, that he has done what so many men 
have longed to do; yet, without turning back to en- 
joy the that awaits him, he pinnges deeper 
and farther into the chance of destruction, and, him- 
self, leaves the clew to his probable fate should he 
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never return. Were it only to develop such genuine 
heroism, were it only to inspire in man a higher 
reverence for human power ; the time and expense 
of the search for the Northwest Passage have not 
veen lost. 


It is remarkable that we, who are the most prac- 
tical, are also the most sentimental people in the 
world, There is a kind of literature and art grown 
1p among us, which is weak and unhealthy, and yet 
ihe most popular of all. The noms de plume of many 
lavorite writers, especially among women, indicate 
the same thing. They are favorites, however, only 
in a limited circle, and a circle of peculiar sympa- 
thies. They gratify the love of sentimental exvite- 
ment that soon grows morbid; and they exploit, as 
the French say, some of the highest and noblest 
emotions of our nature. This tendency is nowhere 
more remarkable than in the character of the popular 
music. If you turn over the piles of new songs in 
the shops, or glance at the sheets upon the piano in 
the parlor, you will notice the same thing. The 
songs are all of a weak and desperate passion ; and 
extremely elegiac. It is a favorite device of ordi- 
nary song-writers to harp much upon sickness und 
death ; and the composer follows in the same strain 
by the most common-place minor chords. ‘The negro 
melodies are a ludicrous example of this peculiarity, 
to which the negro dialect only contributes. But we 
do not mean to deny the genuine pathos of the orig- 
inal negro-songs. They have a languid, tropical, 
wailing measure, which is very significant and char- 
acteristic, We condemn only the extravagant pur- 
suit of the same effects through all gradations, until 
taste, offended by the base imitation, is almost will- 


ing to reject'the original. Every lover of music will 
be a little jealous of his ear. He will feel alarmed if 
he finds himself pleased with inferior things. He will 





call himself to t if he prefers to hear Konig 
play Old Folks at Home upon his cornet, to hearing 
the entire orchestra perform a symphony. For he 
knows that the symphony is really best, and that he 
ought to like it. A man of indolent and 1 
habit will find it much easier to let his mind down 
in the twaddle of gossip than to elevate it in conver- 
sation. Hence he may seek the society of his in- 
feriors. But he can not escape the conviction that 
he ought not to be satisfied with it. He can not 
avoid feeling that a noble and beautiful society is 
that to which he was born, and which he can most 
truly enjoy. 

It is the same in literature and art. We must ac- 
eustom ourselves to the best society in both, or we 
shall find that we are gradually losing the power of 
enjoying the best society. Men keep themselves in 
tune only by some effort. If you suffer yourself to 
be so much pleased by vapid, smart, and sentimental 
books, you will find that you have lost your taste for 
the great works of literature. Why should you 
spend time upon the yellow-covered novels, and the 
tales of newspapers, when Scott, Fielding, Dickens, 
and Thackerary are as easy to obtain, and are of an 
incomparable superiority? Why should a moment 
be devoted to the romantic moralizing and pert sen- 
timentalism of Tabithy Toadstool, and the other al- 
literative ladies, when the great, genial volumes of 
the English Essayists—so graceful and gay, se wise 
and witty, so thoughtful and humane—lie open to 
every reader. 

We do not mean to suggest that the only good 
books are the old books ; nor that an author is to be 

because he is contemporary. Far from 
that. But it is not necessary to insist upon that side 








of the argument ; ; few will make that mistake. But 
it is necessary in a day when the reading time of 
the majority can be more than occupied by the news. 
papers and cheap books, to suggest caution in the 
selection of reading, and to clean the portraits of the 
old prophets, which time has somewhat dimmed. 
There is something tenderer than sentimentality. 
The tears which are drawn from an easy sensibility, 
do not wash away much unhappiness from the world 
It is easy to sit and weep at twilight when soft songs 
are sung, or a pathetic story told; but the listener 
will wipe his eyes and go out into the street, hard, 
and censorious, and inhuman as ever. Marat was 
fond of kittens. 

Good friends, our Chair is not so easy when we 
have to observe such things, as we sit in it. And it 
is for that reason that we have dropped this word in 
your ear, that you may not mistake sentimentality 
for sensibility, nor suppose that you are virtuous 
because you weep over stories of “ Hot Corn.” 


Sitting in our Chair, we loox abroad as well as 
at home, as you have—to your profit, we hope, 0, 
gentle reader—already discovered. But looking 
abroad, during the last twelvemonth, we have re- 
marked one figure that may yet fill a quiet, side-niche 
in the great gallery of contemporary history. It is 
the figure of a woman, and a lovely one ; a Spanish 
heroine, of whom we first heard prancing gayly 
through the forest of Fontainebleau, at an Imperial 
hunt, and whom we have since seen kneeling, before 
all the world, in the white-washed interior, but ex- 
teriorly grand old cathedral of Nétre Dame, vowing 
love and faith to aman who, before the same world, 
has broken the one and forfeited the other. 

You, looking over our shoulder, may have noted 
these things—also you may have heard generally, that 
the Emperor and Empress of France have spent a 
gay season, voyaging hither and thither, attended by 
shouts, and such vivats as a French populace love to 
give to the air of their belle France ; yet you may not 
have known, what we now learn by private advices, 
added to | journal t, that the Em- 
press is really a very pretty, engaging, amiable mod- 
est woman, and that the greetings which have attended 
her progress have been such as the chivalrous and the 
woman-admiring Frenchmen have given, warmly and 
feelingly, to great grace of manner and great attract. 
iveness of person. 

Unlike most Spanish beauties, the Empress is 
not dark-eyed, impassioned, Andalusian ; but, on the 
contrary, has rather a Saxon coloring, with infinitely 
more delicacy of complexion than belongs ordinarily 
to English beauties: hair rather light than dark, 
nicely chiseled features, with by no such means of 
nose as appears in her pictures—and altogether a 
most acceptable and most marriageable-look ing lady. 

The absurd notion of an Emperor loving an Em- 
press, has it seems grown obsolete ; and the new 
Napoleon has given an instance (very extraordinary 
among sovereigns) of devotedness, not only to his 
ambitious projects, but to his wife. The old rumors 
which went gadding through the papers, months ago, 
of the attempt at assassination on the part of a body 
of conspirators, near the Opera Comique, had cer- 
tainly their foundation in truth, and the investiga- 
tions are going on with that quietude and severity ot 
scrutiny which has always distinguished the police 
inquiries of Paris. Indeed, under no regime, from the 
time of Louis the Great or the great Napoleon, has 
the police of Paris been more strict, more vigilant, 
or more efficient, than at the present time ; and at no 
time, within the periods alluded to, has the stranger 
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had secured to him greater safety of person, or 
greater immunity against the cheatery of cabmen, 
shopmen, or the second-hand ticket sellers. 

At no time could a safer or a clearer channel be 
cleaved for any knightly cortége through the streets 
of Paris, than can now be made for the Emperor at 
a half hour’s notice, over the track of the Boulevards 
or through the narrowest of Paris streets. It must 
indeed strike a reflecting man as something very 
strange, that the same individual who, less than five 
years ago, only by permission and tremblingly went 
through those same streets of Paris, on his way to 
the Constitutional Assembly, should now thunder 
along them fearlessly, with a picquet of lancers be- 
fore and a picquet of mounted guards behind, with 
scores of municipal officers to clear hie road, and 
with the highest generals of France to attend his 
progress. 

But reflection is not a quality which can be brought 
to bear upon French action, or indeed upon the 
French nation at all. Frenchmen live by impulse, 
politically ; and yet, in all that regards their every- 
day life, their purses, their dinners, their breakfasts, 
and their rooms, they are the most unalterable people 
in the world. The father of a family, under this 
present empire, makes the same nice calculations 
about his boys’ schooling and his daughters’ dresses 
and dowry, and his Sunday dinners out, his half- 
monthly indulgence in a loge at the Opera, as he 
made under Louis Philippe, or under the Govern- 
ment Provisional. He employs the same tailor, at 
the same discount for ready payment; he fees the 
same garcon, at the same café ; he drinks the same 
little glass of absinthe when he dines, in the same 
black coat, at the cost of the same old neighborly 
proprietaire. 

His wife employs the same mantua-maker, at the 
bottom of the same dingy court; and is outraged by 
the same terrible array of broken promises, and mul- 
tiplied items in the bill. The girls are at the same 
Pension, with high garden walls, and quarrel with 
the same luckless fare, of small meats and black 
bread, which provoked and nourished their over- 
grown older sisters. 

Hence it is that in that strange country of France, 
what with us is most susceptible of change is there 
steadfast, and what with us is firm as the Union 
and the Constitution, is there as shifting as the 
winds they herald on the tablet at the Bourse. The 
visitor of old will find a new man in the palace, and 
new palace trappings ; he will find new costume for 
the guard, and new names for every national build- 
ing, every half-dozen years ; but as for the cafés and 
conciergeries, and shops of the modistes, they hold 
the same signs, the same comptoirs, and the same 
proprietors as ever, 

The Palais Royale is now Palais Imperial ; the 
Library is no longer kingly or republican, but—of 
the Emperor; the Luxembourg, once of the peers, 
and then of the parliament of labor, is now turned 
into the Halls of the Council of State; the great 
Tuileries orangery is turned into Imperial barracks ; 
the Garde Mobile, and Garde Republicain, and 
Garde National, have been successively annihilated, 
and now they have the Garde Imperial. But, amid 
this, the Trois Freres Provengaur, and the Café de 
Paris, and the Hétel Meurice are unchanged. They 
give the same splendid dinners in the Rue Richelieu, 
they ride in the same Bois de Boulogne, and buy the 
same silks and embroidery at the same sign of— 
“The Poor Devil.” 

It is very odd, all this, to be sure ; but when we 
begin to reckon the oddities of such a madcap people, 








we have begun a reckoning that may be everset by 
the next-coming steamer. 

It is even hinted—more in gossip than in any col- 
wmns of newspapers—that Louis Napoleon has been 
by no means so honest as he seems in his co-opera- 
tion with England, in presence of the difficulties of 
Constantinople. It is even regarded as problemat- 
ical, in the highest degree, if France (and in this 
connection the Emperor is France) would be willing 
to spend a very large amount of treasure and men, in 
the resistance of that sort of Russian aggression 
which it would be hard to curb, and which, if suc- 
cessful, would work very much toward the diminu- 
tion of English power on the Continent, without 
materinily affecting that of France. And, in this 
view, it is even questioned if France (meaning the 
ambitious Napoleon) would not enjoy the sight of 
such interruption of the British highway to India as 
would bring the island neighbor to a nearer level 
with herself. We venture upon these hints, not be- 
cause they have taken form as yet in the foreign 
journals, but because we have good reason to know 
that they do give a tone, in some degree, to Parisian 
talk ; and because they do illuminate British fears 
about the consequences of an Eastern war. 

The French journals show a strange contrariety 
of opinion in all reports upon the subject ; and now 
that every article of political tendency must be au- 
thenticated by the name of its author, the reading of 
French political journals is like listening to private 
talk. It is hinted that Guizot, since his return to 
Paris, has taken up his old occupation of journaliz- 
ing covering himself under the name of his secretary. 
Indeed, some of the later articles would seem to con- 
firm the rumor. 

The Government journal is very much indisposed 
to direct expression of opinion upon the contested 
points of the Russian troubles ; and though, of course, 
defending adroitly all action thus far of the French 
embassador at Constantinople, there is yet a degree 
of reserve, which will allow the Emperor to choose 
his ground by-and-by with more definitiveness, with- 
out shocking France by any want of consistency. 
A new levy, within a short time, of forty thousand 
fresh troops, is spoken of carelessly in the Govern- 
ment journals, as a usual thing—going only to supply 
the deficiency created by retiring regiments; but 
there are those who, looking under this gauze of pre. 
text, see in the present urgency for enrollment more 
meaning than do the journals. 

Observer say that the French army was never in 
better trim, and as for readiness for war, we believe 
no time is known when that kind of readiness is not 
abundant. Naturally enough, accounts of diplomatic 
moves, and camp changes, and preparations of new 
munitions, almost crowd other matters from the 
French journals. Even the melodramas of the court- 
rooms are scarce looked for in this time, when Eu- 
rope is full of warlike rumors. 





Ayone the startling things of later French chit- 
chat, is the announcement that Mademoiselle Rachel, 
the head and front of French tragedy, has bargained 
herself away for the entertainment of the people of 
St. Petersburg. Report sets down the bargain to the 
trading humor of the Emperor himself. Her salary 
is set down at £16,000 per annum, with an additional 
£4000 for the subsidiary members of her troupe. 
This certainly is an agreeable salary, and will go 
very far to repair a fortune, very much impaired (as 
the world says) by a late fever of gambling—not only 
& la carte, but on ’Change. 

Indeed, in these times of fluctuations, the Ex, 
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changes of both Paris and London are thronged more 
than ever by adventurers ; and the old rule of pas- 
senger pigeons and express couriers is again coming 


in vogue. 7s 


Gditor’s Drower. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE correspondent is remind- 

ed by an anecdote in a recent ‘* Drawer,” of the 
speech made by a militia-oflicer upon the presenta- 
tion and reception of a silver cup, of a somewhat 
similar ‘‘ address” given by an officer in command 
of a company who had been welcomed, with his 
“troops,” in the most enthusiastic manner, “ with 
drums, fifes, trumpets, and shoutings,” by the citi- 
zens and a like military company, in a neighboring 
State. The military guest having been weicomed 
to the hearts and hospitalities of the place, he stepped 
forth upon the balcony, and while all eyes rested 
upon him, he advanced to the railing, waved his 
plumed chapeau, and bowing first to the speaker 
who had welcomed him, and then to the crowd who 
surrounded him in breathless silence, said : 

“* We'll come ag’in !” 

And here he “stuck;” nor did he find words to 
extend his address, which has often been quoted, 
and long remembered, as a model of condensed 
* military” eloquence. 


Tuat “the excesses of our youth are drafts upon 
our old age, payable at sight,” is well exemplified in 
this humorous description of that species of the 
“cereal grains,” known as “ wild oats :” 

“A crop that is generally sown between eighteen 
and twenty-five ; the harvest generally sets in about 
ten years after, and is commonly found to consist of 
a broken constitution, two weak legs, a bad cough, 
and a trunk—filled with small vials and medical 


preparations.” 


Ir the readers of the “Drawer” laugh half as 
heartily as we did at the following anecdote, they 
will not be sorry to find it ‘‘ carried forward” in our 
pages. There is a good lesson in it, moreover, which 
will strike many benefactors of churches : 

*‘Mr. Dickson, a colored barber, in a large New 
England town, was shaving one of his customers, a 
respectable citizen, one morning, when a conversa- 
tion occurred between them respecting Mr. Dick- 
son’s former connection with a colored church in 
that place : 

“*T believe you are connected with the church in 
Elm-street, are you not, Mr. Dickson?’ sz... the cus- 
tomer. 

** No, sah, not at all.’ 

“*What! are you not a member of the African 
church?” 

“* Not dis year, sah.’ 

“* Why did you leave their communion, Mr. Dick- 
son, if 1 may be permitted to ask ?’ 

** Well, I'll tell you, sah,’ said Mr. Dickson, strap- 
ping a concave razor on the palm of his hand, ‘it 
war just like dis. I jined the church in good fait’ ; 
I give ten dollars toward de stated gospill de fus’ 
year, and de church-people call me * Brudder Dick- 
son ;’ the second year my business not so good, and 
I gib only five dollars. Dat year de people call me 
‘ Mr. Dickson.’ Dis razor hurt you, sah ?’ 

“No, the razor goes tolerably well.” 

“Well, sah, the third year I feel berry poor; had 
sickness in my family ; and I didn’t gib noffin’ for 





preachin’. Well, sah, arter dat dey call me, ‘ da; 
old nigger Dickson” —and | left ’em.’” 


THERE is a great deal of “ the woman,” as a lover, 
in these lines, which come we know not whence, and 
from the pen of we know not whom : 

“Yes, my lips to-night have spoken 
Words | said they should not speak: 
And I would I could recall them— 
Would I had not been so weak. 
Oh! that one unguarded moment! 
Were it mine to live again, 
All the strength of its temptation 
Would appeal to me in vain. 
“True, my lips have only uttered 
What is ever in my heart ; 
I am happy when beside him, 
Wretched when we are apart. 
Though I listen to his praises 
Always longer than I should ; 
Yet my heart can never hear them 
Half so often as it would. 
* And I would not, could not, pain him, 
Would not for the word offend ; 
I would have him know I like him 
As a brother, as a friend ; 
But I meant to keep one secret 
In my bosom always hid, 
For I never meant to tell him 
That I loved him—but I did.” 


A sEA-CaPTaINn ‘“‘down- East,” a regular “old 
salt,” relates the subjoined as one of his fishing 
experiences : 

** Once with a friend he went out to catch halibut 
His comrade prided himself on his skill in the busi- 
ness, and a rivalry arose between the two friends as 
to which should capture the first fish. Having 
dropped anchor and lines, they waited with fisher- 
men’s patience for a bite ; but for a long time, non 
came. 

“ At length the countenance of the captain’s com- 
panion began to lighten up; and presently he called 
out : 

“<¢Tve got one !’ 

“He commenced hauling in, with great vigor. 

*¢]t must be a large one,’ said he, ‘a hundred- 
pound fellow, at least. He pulls stoutly, I tell 

ou!’ 
ner It was indeed evident that a big fellow was at 
the other end of the line, and it was soon discovered 
that it was to be no easy matter to capture him. 

«« +] must let him run,’ said he, ‘ and tire him out" 

** Accordingly, he gave him line, which was car- 
ried off rapidly. Soon the excited fisherman began 
to haul in again, making sure of his victim this time. 

“*Stand by, captain!" said he, ‘with the boat- 
hook, and hook him in the gills when he comes up 
Get well braced, for he’s a rouser !’ 

“The captain accordingly braced himself for a tug, 
boat-hook in hand, and waited impatiently for the 
moment of capture. His excited comrade was yet 
pulling carefully and slowly at the line, lest it should 
be broken, and eagerly watching for the first appear- 
ance of the prize, when, suddenly, a ‘sea-change’ 
came over his features, and dropping the line, he 
exclaimed : 

‘** Je-rew-salem! Captain, it is the anchor !” 

“The captain went down in a shower of laughter, 
and it was a long day before the fisherman heard the 
last of catching an anchor, ‘ playing it out,’ and ‘let- 
ting it run till it got tired.’” 


“A MAN should never put a fence of words around 
his ideas, hecause many who would otherwise give 
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him a fair hearing, lack resolution to climb over such 
a rugged inclosure.” 

This is good sense, well expressed, with only this 
exception—the “ pestulate” is not “ well taken,” as 
the lawyers say. A man with any ideas, would never 
inclose them in a “ Virginia fence” of mere words. 


Ow a recent occasion, at the trial of a cause before 
a Justice of the Peace in Louisiana, some rather novel 
authorities were cited by one of the “ learned coun- 
sel.” For example : 

‘‘The Court will observe,” he said, “that in the 
case of Shylock vs. Antonio, although judgment was 
rendered in faver of the plaintiff, yet circumstances 
prevented the execution which had issued from be- 
ing carried into effect.” 

“ What cause,” asked the Justice, “did the Court 
understand the gentleman to refer to?” 

“Shylock vs. Antonio, 2d Shaks., p. 235, John- 
son’s edition. The Court will there find the case 
reported in full.” 

The “ learned counsel” went on to apply the case 
to that of his client; but whether the “‘ Court” con- 
sidered the authority sufficient has not yet trans- 
pired ! 


Ir seems natural enough that a Frenchman should 
consider the English language rather “ tough.” 

“ Dere is ‘ Look out’” said one, “ w’ich ees to put 
out your head, and see ; but dere ees ano’ter ‘ Look 
out!’ which is to haul in your head not for to see. 
Voila! it ees just contraire! Vat langueege !—vat 
peoples !” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Saint Louis, who “has not 
missed reading a single number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine since its commencement,” and who, farther, is 
“ an especial admirer of the Editor’s Drawer,” sends 
us the following ‘‘ Clear Proof of Personal Identity :” 

“ A countryman, calling himself Alfred Jones, ar- 
rived in this city a few days ago, bringing with him 
a draft, for some five hundred and odd dollars, upon 
one of the principal banking houses in this city. 
Upon presenting his draft for payment, the following 
conversation took place between him and the teller 
of the bank : , 

* TELLER.—‘ Sir, we can not pay you this money 
unless you can bring us some proof that you are the 
person in whose favor this draft is drawn.’ 

“ CounTRYMaN.— Wall, stranger, how kin I prove 
it now?” 

“ TELLER.—‘ Very easily, sir; you need only 
bring some person, who is known here, to certify 
that you are the proper person.’ 

“ CounTRYMAN.—‘ But, stranger, I can’t do that. 
I don’t know nobody in this here city. But I tell 
you I’m the right man. Ain’t my word enough ?” 

“ TeLLeR.— Well, sir, I am very sorry for you. 
I have no doubt but that you are the proper person ; 
but this is one of our rules, and I can not break the 
tules of the house.’ 

“The stranger took up his draft, and walked out 
of the bank with a very disconsolate air. In less 
than a minute, however, he came running back, and 
with great glee cried out to the teller: 

“*T say! I kin do it! I kin do it now! Look a- 
here, mister, ain’t this proof enough for you?’ And 
pulling open his vest and shirt-bosom, he displayed 
to the eyes of the astonished official, the name ‘ A. 
Jones !’ in large capitals, pricked in with India-ink 
on his breast. ‘Look at that, mister, I guess that 
will suit you toa T. There’s no mistake about that. 
It’s genu-ine—that is !’ exclaimed the countryman. 





** Of course the teller could not dispute such proof 
positive, and Mr. Jones left the bank with ‘a pocket 
full of rocks,’ declaring that ‘that Injun-ink was the 
best friend ever he had !’” 


From a recent narrative of Life in Australia, we 
transferred the annexed passage to our 
erum. The writer has lost his way in the dense 
‘‘ bush,” or wilderness, and has been subsisting fo: 
some time upon the kangaroos which he had bee: 
enabled to kill. The weather is cloudy, and he ha 
lost all the “‘ cardinal points” of the compass : 

Casting my eyes about me, I saw, not far 
off, a sort of natural basin, hollowed out in a rock, 
about a foot deep, and as clear as crystal. Feverish 
with thirst, I took a good drink, but the water was 
very cold. I then sat down beside it to consider 
what I should do. 

“In my tumble down the hill I had torn off the 
strap of one of my leather gaiters, and its looseness 
was an annoyance to me in walking. As | always 
carried a ‘ house-wife’ with me in my bush expedi- 
tions, I theught I would spend a few minutes in 
sewing it on again; so I undid the case, and placed 
it by the side the rocky basin. I took out a needle, 
and with my arms resting on the side of the basin, 
proceeded to thread it, when it slipped through my 
fingers and fell into the water beneath ; but instead 
of sinking it floated on the top. 

“ | was struck with this circumstance, and admired 
how the needle floated at the top of the water, when 
I observed it slowly turn half way round, and then 
remain stationary. It instantly occurred to me that 
the needle had become magnetized, and I remem- 
bered, some weeks ago, my youngest daughter had 
been amusing herself with a magnet and the needle 
in this case. I tried it again; taking the needle 
from the water, I rubbed it dry and clean, and then 
held it parallel to the surface of the water, I let it 
drop ; it floated, and turned itself slowly to the same 
point as before. 

“T was full of joy at this discovery, as I now had 
the means of ascertaining the points of the compass, 
and my confidence in myself returned. Without 
loosing any time, I prepared for another start. I 
breakfasted gayly on some of the kangaroo steak that 
remained, and taking my dogs, proceeded on the 
way. I had not gone far, however, when I perceived 
by the dogs’ significant signs that there was some- 
thing in the wind. It was not a kangaroo, that was 
certain ; but I flattered myself we were approaching 
some human habitation, and that the sagacity of the 
hound had detected its vicinity.” 

The dog was right; the habitation was gained ; 
and our traveler found his way out of “the bush.” 
The incident is one that might have happened to 
Robinson Crusoe, and is, in fact, in capital keeping 
with some of the incidents recorded in that illustri- 
ous exile’s narrative. 





ath- 


Tue following is a verbatim copy of a document 
furnished to a young lady, at a Female Seminary 
not a hundred miles from the flourishing city of 
Portland, Maine : 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
PART FIRST. 
1. Exordium: “ Morning dawns.” 
2. “ Grand Martyrdom,” a la coarse towel. 
3 “ The Devotee in Bath,” from the Opera of “ The 
Deluge” (generally received with breathless ex- 


pectation). 
4. Variations from the “ Grand Martyrdom.” 
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5. Grand medley of Exercises on the Gymnasticum 
“ Attack of Hungary :” Medley, a la fourchette. 
. “ Exercices Pedestres ; Air, “ Rosy Morn.” 
PART SECOND. 
. “ Knowledge is Power.”—A Study (three to four 
hours in length). 
Variations on the Gymnasticum (duration as in 
Part First). 
3. “ Hungary Appeased :” Fantasia. 
. “La Fille & pied” (moderate—short) 
PART THIRD. 
. “The Harmony of all Things.”—A Study : con- 
tinuation three hours. 
2. “ Pulchritudines Gymnastici” (duration as above). 
. “ Tee-ching-tee :” Air Chinois. 
> aa? 
“ Return ere dews begin te fall, 
Nor spurn thick shoes nor woolen shew!.” 
. Variations. 


. Finale: ‘‘ Rosy Health.” 


A young lady pupil, following this programme, 
would find it a valuable regulator of her “ exercises.” 


Amipst the many flattering and high-sounding 
epitaphs which are to be found in almost all thickly- 
populated grave-yards, the following reads strangely : 

“My name, my country, what are they to thee ? 

What, whether high or low, my pedigree ? 

Perhaps I far surpassed all other men— 

Perhaps I fell behind them all—what then! 

Suffice it, stranger, that thou see’st a tomb: 

Thou know’st its use ; it hides—no matter whom '” 


We gave, not long since, in a column of the 
“ Drawer,’’ a specimen of some rather laughable 
blunders made in the revelations of a “‘ medium” of 
the spirit-rappers ; but the following is even more 
ridiculous : 

“A lady at Columbus, in Ohio, recently inquired 
of the spirit-rappers how many children she had? 

“«* Four,’ rapped the spirit. 

“The husband, startled at the accuracy of the re- 
ply, stepped up and inquired : 

“ « How many children have J 7’ 

““* Two!’ answered the rapping medium. 

‘The husband and wife looked at each other, with 
an edd smile on their faces, for a moment, and then 
retired non-believers. There had been a mistake 
made somewhere.” 


THE ensuing dialogue will remind our readers of 
the colloquy which once found a place in this part 
of our Magazine, embracing an inquiry as to who 
was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and a fa- 
miliar illustration of a ‘‘ Mr. Smith” and his three 
sons, John, James, and Joseph : 

“Last Sunday, I was endeavoring to explain to 
one of my Sabbath-scheol scholars, a boy of six or 
seven years of age, the manner in which the sinner, 
being clothed with the righteousness of Christ, be- 
came accepted by God. ‘Now, Tim,’ said I, ‘what 
color is that wall ?’ 

“«« White, sir,’ he replied. 

“* But look through these green spectacles, and 
what color does it appear?’ 

**« Green, sir.’ 

‘«* But is the wall really green, or does it only 
seem so because you are looking threugh a green 
glass ?” 

“* It is white, and only looks green from the spec- 
tacles.’ j 


“* Very well, now. Just so with God and man. 
Are not all men sinners ?” 

*“* Ves, sir.’ 

‘«* And doesn’t God hate sin 7” 

“¢ Ves, sir.’ 

*** Well, now, if God looks at us through the per. 
fections of Christ, how will we appear ?’ 

“** Green, sir.” 


We have already mentioned in the “ Drawer” 
that we do not rank Parodies as a very exalted kinc 
of literature ; but now and then one comes across 
good one, different in subject, but close in imitatio: 
Of such we think is the following original attempt, 
sent us by “ E. J. L.”, of Cambridge, Mass. : 


“Tis the last cake of supper, 
Left steaming alone, 
All its light-brown companions 
Are buttered and gone: 
No cake of its kindred, 
No cookie is nigh, 
To steam on the platter, 
Or near its mate lie. 
“Tl not leave thee, thou Jone one! 
Te meet a cold fate ; 
Since thy mates are all eaten, 
Come lie on my plate. 
Thus kindly I'll butter 
Thy steaming sides o’er, 
And think on thy sweetness 
When thou art no more! 
“ Thus all cakes must follow, 
Three times every day ; 
When the meal-times approach 
They must vanish away. 
‘When hunger is mighty, 
And sickness has flown, 
What cake can inhabit 
The table alone ?” 


“Tr needs all we know,” says Dryden, “to make 
things plain.” Instructors of children—and it is a 
good thing that there are schools for such—should 
remember this, in the exercise of their duties. “] 
once saw a clergyman,” writes one who has made 
the thoughts and feelings of children his study, “try 
to teach the children of a Sabbath-school that the 
soul would live after they were all dead. The boys 
and girls listened, but they evidently did not under- 
stand. He was too abstract at first. At length, how- 
ever, taking his watch from his pocket, which ar- 
rested their attention in a moment, he said: 

** James, what is this I hold in my hand ?” 

“ A watch, sir.” 

“ A little clock,” said another. 

** Do you see it?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

** How do you know that it is a watch?” 

“ Because we see it, and hear it tick,” 

“Very good.” 

He then took off the case, and held it in one hand 
and the watch in the other. 

‘Nov, children, which is the watch? You see 
there are two which look like watches. Very well. 
Now I will lay the case down—put it there, in my 


hat. Now let us see if we can hear the watch tick- 
” 


“Yes, sir, we can hear it,” exclaimed several 
voices at once. 

“ Well, children the watch can tick, go, and keep 
time, as you see, when the case is taken off, and put 
in my hat, just as well as before. So it is with you, 


children. Your body is nothing but the case. The 





body may be taken off, and buried in the ground, and 
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the soul will live, just as weil as this watch will go 
when the case is taken off.” 





A WrsTeRN editor of a country newspaper thus 
announces the acquisition, in his domestie circle, of 
two “ fair, fat, and flourishing” babies : 

“ Bring out the brass band, and place its noisiest 
members on the highest pinnacle of the hen-coop! 
Sound the loud horse-fiddle, and let the nation re- 
joice ; for one of the humblest citizens of the Com- 
monwealth hath been justly exalted over his com- 
peers, and We have the honor to be that fortunate 
and meritorious individual. Still, we are not proud : 
we yet speak to our neighbors, occasionally : but at 
the same time it must be admitted that we feel sev- 
eral inches taller than we did a week ago!” 





Tue following reply has been cited as a specimen 
of the sly humor of the Southern negro, when think- 
ing of catching a “ brudder nigga” on the hip: 

“ Sambo, w’at am your "pinion ob rats ?” 

* Wall, I t’ink de one dat has de shortest tail will 
get inde hole de quickest! E’yah! e’yah! e’yah!” 





THERE is a good story told—“ and the best of it 
is, that it is true”’—of a celebrated and somewhat 


eccentric clergyman in New England, who was very | 


absent-minded, although one of the most learned and 
evangelical divines in “ all the region round about.” 
On one occasion, on a cold morning in winter, he 
started to walk to his church, about a mile distant 
from his residence, wearing a large, old-fashioned 
cloak. Just before arriving at the church, a sudden 
gust of snow-laden wind blew his clodk open, and 
he turned round to adjust it; he forgot, however, to 
turn back again, but walked rapidly forward until he 
reached his own house, and inquired of a servant if 
the Rev. Mr. Y—— (himself) was at home! 





Now that ‘‘chill November's surly blasts” have 
“made fields and forests bare,” these lines of poor 
departed Tom Hood will not be considered out of 
place : 

“ Summer’s gone and over, 

Fogs are falling down, 
And with russet tinges, 

Autumn's doing brown. 


* Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


* Round the tops of houses, 

Swallows, as they flit, 

Give, like yearly tenants, 
Notices to quit. 


“ Skies of fickle temper, 


“So November endeth, 
Cold and most perverse, 
But the months that follow 
Sure will pinch us worse.” 





in these days of ‘‘ Women’s Conventions,” and 
‘Women’s Rights,” it is well to hear one of the 
‘gentler sex” thus describe, in language as plain as 
it is forcible, what kind of women it is that sensible 
men require for wives : 

“Men who are worth having want women for wives. 
A bundle of gewgaws, bound with a string of flats 
and quavers, sprinkled with Cologne—this is no help 





for a man who expects to raise a family of boys on 
veritable bread and meat. The piano and lace-frame 
are good in their places, and so are ribbons, and 
frills, and tinsels; but you can not make a dinner 
of the former, nor a bed-blanket of the latter. And, 
awful as the idea may seem to you, both dinner and 
bed-blanket are necessary to domestic happiness. 
Life has its realities as well as fancies ; but you make 
it all a matter of decoration, remembering the tassels 
and curtains, but forgetting the bedstead. Suppose 
a man of good sense, and of course good propeets, to 
| be looking for a wife, what chance have you to be 
| chosen? You may ‘trap’ him, or ‘catch’ him, but 
how much better would it be to make it an object for 
| him to catch you? Render yourselves worth catch 
| ing, and you will need no shrewd mother or schem- 
ing brothers to help you find a market.” 
So much for the benefit ef the lady-readers of 
“ The Drawer.” 








Tue subjoined incident is sent to us by a South- 
em correspondent, as related by a Virginia negro. 
If it is true, the parrot was certainly a remarkable 
bird : 

“You see,” said he, “dis parrot belonged to a 
| baker in Richmond. Now, each baker is ‘lowed to 
make a certain number of loaves ebery day, and no 
more, ’cordin’ to how many customers he got ; ‘cause 
if dey bake too much, dey will be servin’ out stale 
bread to de customers. Well, dis baker had baked 
more’n his share one day, and hid de rest ob ’um 
under de counter. De parrot was hangin’ in his 
cage, and see it all. Bime-by, in comes de inspect- 
or, and finds de bread all right, and is goin’ out agin 
satisfied, when de parrot cocks his eye at him, and 
sings out, ‘ Dere’s more bread under de counter!’ So 
de inspector grabs it, ’cordin’ to law, and carries it 
off. Well, den de baker goes to de parrot, werry 
mad, and takes him by de head and fotches him a 
twitch or two, and flings him into de gutter for dead, 
longside of a pig just dead of de measles. Bime-by, 
de parrot begins to crawl about, his feathers a stick- 
in’ out, and his head lopped on one side, and den he 
stops and looks at de pig, wery pitiful, and says he, 
‘ did you say any ting about de bread ?’” 





“ Pst Upsiton” writes, that happening to be trav- 
eling in Connecticut last summer, he stopped at the 
city of Bridgeport ; and while there, fell upon the 
following Epitaph on a Dog, in an adjoining field, 
where he was “ fetching a walk :” 


“IN MEMORY OF LEO, 
A FAITHFUL DOG; 
WHO WAS SHOT avousT 30, 1836. 
Sic it giori ti 
“ Every dog must have his day, 
He had his, and passed away. 
Poor fellow ! little had he thought 
His dog-days were to be so short ; 
He did not drain life’s bitter cup— 
Death took him when he was a pup, 
And laid him here beneath this sod, 
As good a dog as ever trod. 
He sought for happiness in vain, 
But found all pleasure mixed with pain ; 
And when his joy gave way to sadness, 
He groaned—and people deemed it madness , 
He had the stomach-ache so bad 
He howled, and then they said—‘ He’s mad,’ 
And shot poor Lro by mistake, 
Because he had the belly-ache ; 
He died without a fault—he left no foes, 





And one fierce struggle closed his earthly woes.” 











“it 
Literary 

The History of the Captivity of Napoleon, by W1LL- 
taM ForsyTH (published by Harper and Brothers), 
is a complete narrative of the Emperor’s life at St. 
Helena, founded on the letters and other posthumous 
documents of the late Sir Hudson Lowe. Writtenina 
strongly partisan spirit, it defends the conduct of Sir 
Hudson in the treatment of his illustrious captive, 
and calls in question the statements of O’Meara, Las 
Cases, and other writers, who have presented the op- 
posite side of the history. An interesting biography | 
of Sir Hudson Lowe is given, describing his military | 
and public services, with a view of showing his quali- | 
fications forthe responsible office which was intrusted | 
to him by the British government. The work is im- | 
portant as a contribution to the history of one of the 
most remarkable political measures of modern times. 
Without claiming for it a successful refutation of | 
the charges which have blackened the memory of Sir | 
Hudson Lowe, as a petty tyrant, a malignant perse- 
eutor of fallen greatness, and an habitual violator of 
the noblest sentiments of humanity, we may concede | 
to it the merit of very considerable ability in its | 
presentation of facts, and of ingenuity in its reason- | 
ings thence derived in favor of the notorious gov- | 
ernor of St. Helena. No one who pretends to the | 
exercise of impartiality in his judgments of Napo- 
leon will fail to examine the evidence presented in 
this volume with eager interest. 

The Memoir of Dr. Judson, by President Way- 
LAND (published by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) is 
a discriminating and vigorous tribute to the rare ex- 
cellences of that distinguished missionary. The 
subject was singularly congenial to the feelings of | 





the writer—calling forth his warmest sympathies— | 
inspiring him with a tender and pathetic eloquence— 
stimulating his most profound religious sensibilities 
—and he has treated it with a heartfelt unction, as 


well as signal ability. We think the manner in which 
he has executed his delicate and responsible task 
will give satisfaction to the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Dr. Judson. Nor has he been betrayed by 
his interest in the subject, into the language of ex- 
travagant eulogium. His statements are not set off 
with any excess of coloring; he takes no pains to | 
enhance the sublimity of his theme. Indeed the 
numerous elements of romance and heroism which 
abound in the experience of the Burman missionary 
are not brought prominently forward. He depicts as 
great a life as any which is recorded in the annals of 
the modern religious world in the plain and truthful 
words that are appropriate to the simple, genuine 
dignity of the subject. For it can not be denied that 
in many respects Dr. Judson was one of the most 
extraordinary men of the age. He was endowed 
with intellectual powers which could not have failed 
to render him conspicuous, had he devoted himself 
to the usual objects of secular ambition. With a 
highly poetical temperament, and a taste refined even 
to fastidiousness, he combined a singular force of 
logic, a gift of close and energetic reasoning, and an 
acute insight into character and motives, which 
marked him from the commencement of his public 
career as a person not only of brilliant promise, but 
of that rarely endowed nature which at once creates 
for itself a high and commanding sphere of influence. 
He was born to act with effect on the convictions of 
men. He exhibited, in a wonderful degree, the tal- 
ents which qualify their possessor for important posts 
of administration and . As a proof of 
this, we need only refer to the consummate skill and 
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energy which distinguished his conduct during vari. 
ous trying emergencies in the Burman missien. 
But he selected a less conspicuous, though in reality 
a more noble career, for the exercise of his high 
powers. With his tenderness of conscience, his 
sense of the worth of the soul, and his intensely 
glowing conviction of the saving power of Christian 
truth, he might have passed through life content with 
the modest duties of a faithful pastor. Circumstances, 
however, brought him into a more distinguished field, 
and made him a religious hero. As such, he com- 
pares favorably with the men whose names are re- 
garded as the chiefest glories of the Church. He 
united the enterprise of Xavier, and the enthusiasm 


| of Loyola, with the humility of David Brainerd, and 
, the self-sacrificing devotedness of Henry Martyn. 


Limited to a comparatively narrow path of endeavor, 
he constantly exercised qualities for which no trust 
would have been too arduous, no career too lofty or 
responsible. The biography of such a man presented 
a task worthy of the eminent person by whom it has 
been so successfully accomplished. The volumes in 
which it is recorded form a permanent addition to 
our intellectual treasures. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Robert Haydon, edited 
by Tom Taytor. This is one of the most exciting 
personal narratives that have lately issued from the 
English press. In point of tragic interest, original 
manifestations of character, and the romance of actual 
life, it is hardly surpassed by any of the productions 
of popular fiction. Haydon was no doubt a man of 
remarkable endowments—his strongly-marked indi. 
viduality, if not amounting to genius, bore a striking 
resemblance to it; while his passionate devotion to 
Art, in the midst of the materialism of the age, was 
not without a certain vein of sublimity. Yet his 
enormous, incredible self-conceit—his defiance of 
the arts of conciliation—his persistent wrong-head- 
edness, and contempt of wholesome social customs— 
embittered his whole existence, prevented the just 
appreciation which he might have attained, deprived 
his friends of the power of serving him, and finally 
brought the protracted agony of his life to a close, by 
the most deliberate act of suicide on record. In this 
volume all the weakness and strength of his nature 
are fully revealed, presenting an instructive moral 
lesson of appalling impressiveness. Connected as 
he was, in relations of intimacy, with many of the 
leading spirits of the age, his incidental notices of 
his contemporaries are singularly interesting, and 
present a grateful relief to the prevailingly sombre 
character of his own experience. Although much of 
the narrative is occupied with local details, we are 
confident that it will produce little less sensation in 
this country than it has awakened in England. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Conflict of Ages, by Evwarp Brrcuer, D.D. 
(Published by Phillips, Sampson, and Co.) This is 
a strikingly ingenious attempt to reconcile the ap- 
parently warring aspects in the moral relations be- 
tween God and man, and thus to solve one of the 
most perplexing problems of theology. The conflict 
of which Dr. Beecher treats, is the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the natural depravity of man and the 
character which our natural intuitions of the right 
and the honorable conspire in ascribing toahe Deity. 
In the theory which Dr. B. proposes for their recon- 
ciliation, he admits the reality of each of the oppos- 
ing elements. It accordingly maintains the thorough 
views of innate human depravity and subjection to 
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the powers of evil, which are recognized as true and 
Scriptural by men of a profound Christian experi- 
ence; and also the highest principles of honor and 

right, which a well-ordered mind intuitively perceives 

to be true and obligatory upon God as well as upon 

men. The whole conflict, in the opinion of Dr. B., 

arises from the unfounded assumption that men, as 

they come into this world, are new-created beings ; 

whereas, in fact, they lived in a previous state of 

existence, in which, by a revolt from God, they in- 

curred a forfeiture of their original rights as new- 

created minds, and are born into this world under 

that forfeiture. No positive proof is brought forward 

by the author in support of this hypothesis, but he 

argues that we must assume it to be correct, because 

it explains all the difficulties of ihe question ; just as 
we assume the heliocentric system of astronomy, be- 
cause it accounts for the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The volume shows extensive research in 
the history of opinions, great acuteness in analyzing 
the subtle theoretical differences that have prevailed 
among theologians, a spirit of genuine catholicism in 
his judgment of individuals, and a profound and 
tender sentiment of personal religion. Coming before 
the public with a brilliant prestige from the name 
and position of the author, it is adapted to produce 
a deep impression in the sphere of theological con- 
troversy. Whether it will be received by any con- 
siderable number of thinkers as a “finality,” in the 
settlement of the momentous questions to which it 
relates—an issue which Dr. Beecher evidently con- 
templates—or whether it will be set aside as an 
extraordinary effort of audacious speculation, and be 
numbered among the curiosities of theological liter- 
ature, is a problem which we are not competent to 
solve. Whatever opinion may be formed respecting 
the soundness and conclusive efficacy of the theory 
which it propounds, the candor, good faith, and ardent 
piety which pervade its reasonings are patent to every 
reader. 

Memoirs of John Abernethy, M.D., by Joun Mac- 
iLwaIN. The biography of this celebrated medical 
practitioner possesses an interest for a numerous 
class of readers outside the pale of the profession. 
His quaint originality, his racy humor, and his 
honest bluntness of expression, are familiar matters 
of tradition. Many of his piquant sayings are em- 
balmed in current anecdotes, which will long asso- 
ciate his name with the sturdy independence and 
rough jocularity of the English character. His em- 
inence as a scientific physician is well known in 
both hemispheres. Numerous are the inyalids from 
the American side of the Atlantic who have been 
indebted to his sagacious counsels for the recovery 
of their health, and who have brought away inefface- 
able reminiscences, both of the eccentric vigor of his 
character and his extraordinary professional skill. In 
the present volume, the career of Dr. Abernethy as 
a medical man is fully described—his services to the 
science of his profession are minutely analyzed—and 
a variety of details are given illustrative of his per- 
sonal qualities. As an instructive and entertaining 
piece of biography, it will richly reward the attention 
of intelligent readers. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

A new work, which will attract general attention 
in the present Eastern imbroglio, is entitled The 
Czar and the Sultan, by ADRIAN GILSON, giving an 
account of the private lives and public actions of 
Nicholas and Abdul Medjid. A comprehensive essay 
on the rise and decadence of the Turks in Europe, 
is added by another hand. Whoever wishes to ob- 
tain an intelligent view of the question which now 





agitates the cabinets of Europe, should carefully 
peruse this little volume. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

God with Men; or, Foot-Prints of Providential 
Leaders, by SamvuEt Oscoop. (Publishe ¢ by Crosby, 
Nichols, and Co.) In this volume, by a leading 
divine of the Unitarian denomination, an attempt is 
made to set forth the religious instruction suggested 
by the lives of the most celebrated characters in 
Scripture history. The examples are well chosen ; 
discussed, less in the spirit of dogmatism than of 
devotion ; and applied, by a natural process of asso- 
ciation, to the practical interests of the religious life. 
The purity of feeling, richness of illustration, and 
frequent beauty of language, that characterize this 
work, will recommend it to many readers, irrespect- 
ive of its doctrinal peculiarities, which indeed are 
not made in any way conspicuous. 

The Bow in the Cloud (published by E. H. Butler, 
and Co.), is the title of a collection of religious 
essays, by various choice writers, both English and 
American, intended for consolation to the afflicted. 
It is brought out with great typographical elegance, 
and superbly illustrated. 

The American Aboriginal Port-Folio, by Mrs. 
Mary H. Eastman, illustrated by Captain 8S. Easr- 
maN, of the U.S, Army, is an elegant and instructive 
volume, which will take a high rank among the pop- 
ular gift-books of the season. Devoted exclusively 
tothe delineation of Indian life inthe Western forests, 
it presents a series of animated sketches, which, 
without rhetorical exaggeration, afford a vivid 
and picturesque view of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the North American Continent. Several of the 
native legends are interwoven with the narrative por- 
tions of the work, and heighten the effect of the 
descriptions by their striking examples of Indian 
fancy and sentiment. The engravings with which 
the volume is embellished are from drawings made 
on the spot, and form a beautiful port-folio for the 
illustration of the manners and habits which prevail 
among the sons of the forest. (Published by Lippin- 
cott, Grambo, and Co.) 

Scotia’s Bards, is the title of a neat volume issued 
by R. Carter and Brothers, containing a variety ef 
specimens of favorite Scottish poetry. It includes 
selections from the most celebrated poets, extending 
over the period from Thomson to Alexander Smith, 
together with concise biographical sketches of the 
several writers. The work is judiciously edited, and 
is brought out in a style worthy of its contents. 

Charles Scribner has published the first volume 
of a series of Juvenile Tales, translated from the 
German of Nigritz, by Mrs. H. E. Conant. It is 
entitled The Little Drummer, and is remarkable for 
its simple pathos and excellent moral tone.— Sparing 
to Spend, by T. S. AnTuHuR, is a tale designed for 
practical utility, issued by the same publisher. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. This intensely interest- 
ing story, from Blackwood’s Magazine, is published 
in their ‘* Library of Select Novels,” by Harper and 
Brothers. 

Goupil and Co. have published a spirited engrav- 
ing of Leurze’s Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
executed by GrraRDET with admirable success. We 
are glad to see this great national picture thus brought 
within the reach of every American citizen. 





The new novel by THackeray, of which we pub- 
lished the first three chapters in our last Number, 
has been received with an enthusiastic welcome by 
the London press. It promises in every respect to 





equal the best productions of its distinguished au- 
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thor, and to merit the cordial greeting which has been 
given to its opening chapters. The Spectator says: 

“ Thackeray’s new book—a phrase and an antici- 
pation pleasantly familiar for the last few weeks—is 
here before us. The first number brings us ac- 
quainted with several characters; re-introducing 
Pendennis, who, in mature age, is writing in the first 
person of the days of his youth, and the immortal 
Costigan. It clearly belies the prophecies of the 
croakérs, who would have it that the ‘most respect- 
able family’ must be but a new form of the Baker- 
street ‘snob.’ Clive Newcome, the future hero, as 
yet a stripling, and the high-hearted unsophisticated 
gentleman, his father, Colonel Newcome, just re- 
turned from India, stand in the first rank. Then 
come retrospective sketches of Thomas Newcome, 
the founder of the family, a worthy Englishman and 
prudent man of business ; his wealthy wife, the Non- 
conformist ‘ Bishopess of Clapham’—an admirable 
portrait, in which the charitable and dutiful heart is 
seen through the rind of narrow formalism ; her two 
sons, the Colonel’s ‘ most respectabie’ half-brothers ; 
a French countess, his old flame, ardent and honor- 
able ; his sister-in-law, seemingly a ‘ good kind of 
woman,’ with a spice of shrewdness ; and her brother, 
a rhetorical divine, always in pecuniary difficulties, 
and always on the eve of fortune, with one’s assist- 
ance—who promises gloriously. To all this a quaint 
medley of old fables, telling of pretense, flattery, and 
falsehood, serves as ‘overture,’ and interprets the 
symbol on the cover; but the author’s kindly and 
reconciling philosophy is indicated too. The style is 
the true Thackerewan of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pen- 
dennis’—which is praise enough—with some dis- 
tineter points of that artistic polish and easy elabor- 
ation which added a charm to ‘ Esmond.’ ” 

In a still warmer vein is the commendation of the 
Leader, weekly newspaper, one of the best critical 
authorities in literary matters of which the English 
press can boast. That journal remarks of The New- 
comes : 

‘(It has all Thackeray’s excellences, and gives 
better promise than either Vanity Fair or Pendennis 
gave at starting. There is such easy strength, such 
power without effort, in the writing and in the paint- 
ing of character. The satire is so delicate, so true, 
and yet so without bitterness. Any one else would 
assuredly have made the Bishopess of Clapham a 
personification of bigotry : he has made her bigoted, 
domineering (as all bigotry is), stern, ridiculous, and 
yet kind, conscientious, and womanly. Her tending 
her step-son is as true as her distribution of tracts, 

pecially indicated by that detail of her never hint- 
ing a reproach when her own sons took the fever. 
Clapham has overshadowed, it has not killed, ‘the 
woman. Charmingly suggested is the sanguine and 
improvident curate, who only wants ‘this chapel to 
make his fortune ;’ and although it is calling for too 
much credulity to ask us to believe in such extreme 
innocence as that exhibited by the Indian officer, the 
indignant protest of that officer at the obscenity (that 
‘blaspheming against the divine beauty of life,’ as 
Shelley says,) which offends him in the Cave of 
Harmony, is a manly and well-timed reproof. ‘The 
Frenchwoman’s letter is French to the dots over the 
i’s, and the crossings of the t’s. Indeed there is an 
abiding verisimilitude, which is an abiding charm in 
Thackeray’s writing ; and we look for twenty months 
of very peculiar gratification.” 





The reprints of American books appear to be con- 
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stantly gaining in popularity with English readers. 
For perusal by the masses, we are told that publica- 
tions from this side the ocean are decidedly carrying 
the day. The London Examiner, which usually 
shows a severe and discriminating taste in its critj- 
eisms, has kindly notices of one or two recent works 
by American authors. We subjoin the following : 

“Mr. Eliot’s History of the Early Christians ocen- 
pies two well-filled volumes, which are likely to be 
very serviceable in conveying general ideas to a 
large section of the public that hears much about the 
Early Fathers and the Primitive Christians, and 
would be glad to have a brief and readable connected 
history of the beginnings of the Church. Though 
written with pains, and the result of study, Mr. 
Eliot’s is not a learned work, nor does it attempt to 
usurp the place of learning with a show of pedantry. 
His view of the condition and progress of Christians 
ity in the early ages is no doubt superficial ; there is 
no close analysis of evidence, and, though there is 
here and there a shrewd as well as philosophical 
discrimination of the meaning of events, his plan 
does not call for its exercise off any extended scale. 
Mr. Eliot’s, in short, is not a book for the student, 
but it is a book whieh the general reader may accept 
with pleasure as a very useful contribution to the 
stores daily provided to his hand. 

“The Old House by the River is a one-volumed 
novel, in the form of pleasant thoughtful sketches, 
full of gentle feeling, and much delicate and grace- 
ful writing. Some little affectation there is in the 
manner of the book, but it is very pleasant of its kind. 

“The children’s tales written for the imaginary 
audience at Tanglewood, by Mr. Hawthorne, as his 
second wonder-book, are very clever, and admirably 
suited to delight the young as wel! as to amuse the 
old. They are old classical stories, of the Minotaur, 
the Pygmies, the Golden Fleece, &c., told m a fresh 
romantic way, as they might be told by a man of 
genius in playful humor, taking as much satisfaction 
as he gives over his pleasant undertaking. There are. 
very good pictures added to the little book, which is 
a child’s book and a man’s book, and a book over 
which wives and daughters may also discreetly en- 
tertain themselves.” 


A new volume of Rusx1n’s Stones of Venice has 
been issued in London, completing that original and 
vigorous work. The Spectator speaks of it in the 
highest terms of encomium. It says: 

“ The Stones of Venice, of which we here take 
leave, is a solemn book ; the production of an earn- 
est, religious, progressive, and informed mind. The 
author of this essay on architecture has condensed 
into it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God 
and delight in nature; a knowledge, love, and just 
estimate of art; a holding fast to fact, and repudia- 
tion of hearsay ; an historic breadth, and a fearless 
challenge of existing social problems, whose union 
we know not where to find paralleled. Most of these 
qualities may be discovered co-existing as fully else- 
where ; their equal application to art, nowhere with- 
in our knowledge. The work may furnish examples 
of dogmatism and partiality ; but the dogmatism is 
laborious observation expressed by conviction, and 
the partiality is often the impatient assertion of 
truth.” 

_+ 

The Queen has granted a literary pension of 
£100 ayear to Sir Francts Heap, the lively 
sketcher of incidents of travel. 
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Messrs. Briegs, Brown and Banes admire their 
apartments and anticipate “ Great Times.” 


Mr. Banos proposes a bout with the Gloves, and 
* polishes off" Mr Brown in fine style. 


SCENES IN BACHELOR LIFE 


Mr. Brown proposes a turn with the Foils to get up an 
Appetite. Mr. Banes agrees to it. 


Mr. Briees explains the Cross-Buttock ;” but Mr. 
Banes thinks he won’t try it. 


Mr. Banes fences remarkably well ; but is no match for 
Mr. Brown. 


Mr. Brown “ Don’t mind trying, though he knews 
he shall get a fall ;” but gets a Lift first. 
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Fashions for Hoerember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by 
Voiet, from actual articles of Costume. 
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Ficurgs 1 anp 2.—Dinner Dress anp Promenape Costume. 
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INTER is now upon us, and Fashion, ever ob- ; but does not extend beyond theirtips. This cape is 

servant of the varying demands of climate and | continued all the way down the front to the bottom 
season, produces forms and materials specially adapt- of the skirt. It is graduated in width, being narrower 
ed for the period of the year. Silks of various fab- | at the waist and growing gradually broader as it de- 
rics form the favorite material for dresses. Although | scends toward the bottom of the skirt. The back is 
not a few plain materials are worn, plaids form no made full, with a decided droop. The arm-holes are 
inconsiderable portion of the patterns to be met with. merely slits in the cloth behind the tabs of the cape, 
These, in many cases, display very large figures, and | The ornaments of this cloak, as will be seen from the 
every combination of color. Dresses for the prome- | illustration, are very unique. They are composed 
nade have generally three, four, or even five flounces. | of fringe disposed in tassels, headed by a fleur-de-lis 
These are placed usually @ disposition. In the form | Wrought in chain-stitch. 


of the corsage great latitude is allowed; the waists | 
being made high, & la Eugenie, or low, @ la Raphael, | 
according to the fancy or taste of the wearer. Bas- | 
quine and jacket bodies are both worn. Revers, | 
forming a collar at the back, and narrowing to the | 
waist in front, are much in favor. Sleeves are made | 
very wide below the elbow, and are rather short. | 
Many are rounded to the bend of the arm in front, 

while others are left open at the back. Among those 

which have met with the most favorable reception | 
for the promenade, we may particularly mention the | 
large bouillon undersleeve (termed Siciliennes) with | 
deep ruffs falling quite over the hand. | 

The Dinner Costume, which forms the first fig- 
ure in our iffustration for the present month, is spe- | 
cially designed to be worn at home. It consists of | 
a high jacket body, of a rich claret color, fitting | 
closely to the figure. It is fastened up in front with | 
fancy silk buttons and loops. The fronts are trimmed 
with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, which are 
also continued upon the jacket. The sleeves are 
wide, of the pagoda form, turned back at the cuffs, 
and laced at the front with cords. The skirt is of 
Irish poplin, in very large plaids. It is made long 
and exceedingly full. The cap and collar are both 
of lace, with white silk cord and tassels. 

Another favorite variety of jacket body, which the 
limited space at our disposal in this department for- 
bids our illustrating, is extremely elegant. It is made 
high at the back, and open at the waist, with revers, 
forming a pointed collar atthe back. This revers is 
of moire antique, edged with narrow velvet. The 
corners of the jacket are square in front, and at the 
back are laid two double plaits, each of which is 
finished by a small bow at the wrist. A broad band 
of moire antique is laid round the jacket. The sleeves 


are of three-quarter length, having a deep cuff 2 mous- | 


quetaire of moire antique. The under-sleeves and 
collar are of Maltese lace. 

In no one department of costume has there been 
during the present season so great a variety of charm- 
ing styles produced, as in that of Cloaks and Man- 
tillas. They are of every possible diversity of form, 
color, material, and ornament. Among so great a 
multiplicity the chief embarrassment to the purchaser 
has been to select from the assortment, all equally 
charming, presented by the caterers to the taste of 
the fashionable world. We have already, in our 
monthly illustrations presented some which have been 
received with great i Not less worthy 
of attention is the one which forms the second figure 
of our present illustration. It is of light brown cloth, 
with a very full cape, which falls upon the shoulders, 


Figure 3.—BonnetT. 


Bonnets present every variety of material, and 
every possible shade of color. Velvets, satins, and 
silks, especially those which are spotted, are decided 
| favorites. For ornaments, flowers, feathers, and lace 
are profusely employed. The inside of the hat, in 
| particular, is most lavishly decorated. One beautiful 
| mode is to let the lighter and more delicate twigs, 
| sprays, and vines form a wreath over the head, while 
the full-blown flowers are disposed at the.ears. As 
to the choice of color, it is left wholly to the wearer, 
furnishing full opportunity for her to adapt the color 
to her own complexion. Tulle and blond are not un- 
frequently mixed together in the fabrication of bon- 
nets. The one which we delineate above, is one of 
the most elegant that has made its appearance during 
the season. Itis composed of green terry velvet, and 
satin of royal purple. The body of the hat is of vel- 
vet, while the crown and the trimming of the front 
are of satin, as is also the cape. It is trimmed with 
black lace, and ostrich feathers, gracefully arranged. 
The ornaments inside are of blonde and fuschia 
flowers. The lining is of the same satin of which a 
portion of the exterior is composed. [tis worn, as is 
shown in the illustration, very far back upon the head. 




















